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INTRODUCTION. | 





Tue middle of the fifth century before the Christian era witnessed 
a new phenomenon in Greece. It was the opening of a new era 
in the history of her literature. Already Greece excelled in cul- 
ture. Gymnastics, poetry, eloquence, painting, sculpture—these 
had their schools and their rivalries. The public games were the 
theater for their display. The greatest of these gathered the chosen 
men of Greece and the colonies, once in four years, on the plains 
of Olympia; here was the foot race and the chariot race; here were 
prodigies of leaping, boxing, wrestling ; here were the contests of 
music and of poetry. Some of the finest odes of Pindar—the name 
yet unrivaled in the loftier style of lyrics—were produced on these 
occasions. Feats of arms and triumphs of art had held the arena 
for centuries; but now for the first time a man stands up to read a 
prose composition, having the length, variety, and completeness of 
a history; and the delighted audience bestowed by acclamation on 
the nine books into which the author had divided his work, the 
names of the nine Muses. Such is the story of the introduction of 
the history of Herodotus to the world. It has indeed been doubted 
whether such recital took place, and by some strenuously denied ; 
there is, however, good reason to believe the account: correct; and 
‘t ig conceded that some time subsequently, after revising and per- 
fecting his work, he recited portions of it at Athens, at the festival 
of the Panathenea; and so highly pleased was that enlightened 
people, that they bestowed on the author a present of ten talents 
from the public treasury ;—a sum equal to, if silver talents are 
meant, about 10,555 dollars; if gold, about 105,505 dollars. 

It is said there was a youth, some fifteen years of age, in the 
audience which was favored with the recital of this first historic 
production of Greece, who became so intently interested that his 
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feelings at length overpowered him, and he gave way to a passion- 
ate flood of tears. That lad was Thucydides, who, inspired from 
that moment with the idea of his vocation, produced in his riper 
years, laboring at it still in the midst of wars and in exile, that 
masterly work of the internal history of Greece, which he hesitated 
not, in the simplicity and prophetic instinct of genius, to call— 
an immortal treasure—xrnpa és del. 

The disciple of Thucydides was Xenophon, who both continued 
the history of Greece from where his master left it, and also imi- 
tated their common great exemplar in treating of Asiatic affairs. 
He is even more popularly known by the latter works than by the 
former. His Life and Institutes of Cyrus the Great, and his Expe- 
dition of the Younger Cyrus, containing the celebrated Retreat of 
the Ten Thousand, seem to have inspired him with a livelier enthu- 
siasm than the matter of fact details of his Hellenica. 

These three are the great historians of Greece. Herodotus 
opened the historic era, and has been called from the days of anti- 
quity (Cic. de Legg. ii.) the Father of History. 

Who then, we naturally inquire, was this Herodotus? 


I.—Lirt or Herroporvs. 


Herodotus Halicarnassienses, so called from his native place, 
Halicarnassus, a town of Caria in Asia Minor, was born 484 B. O. 
He had a brother, named Theodorus. The family, originally of the 
Dorian stock, is said to have been illustrious; and the parents of 
our historian have given sufficient proof of their goodness and piety 
towards the gods, both in the naming and the education of their 
children. 

But few particulars of the life of Herodotus are known to us. 
He was early devoted to the Muses, and was doubtless incited 
thereto by domestic example. His father was a man eminent in 
the state; his mother a woman of commanding influence; and an 
uncle, of the name of Panyasis, was so excellent a poet as to have 
been ranked by the ancients as second only to Homer. Having 
acquired such education as these domestic resources or native 
teachers could afford, he set out in early manhood to improve his 
learning by foreign travel. He extended his progress eastward as 
far as Ecbatana and Babylon, embracing, on the one hand, Syria 
and the Levant, and on the other, Colchis and the coasts of the 
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Euxine. Southward, he visited Egypt and the northern parts of 
Africa. Through Greece and her colonies, from Asia Minor to the 
south of Italy, his personal observation and knowledge was suffi- 
ciently complete; and there is good reason to believe that he 
penetrated even the remote and unfrequented regions of Scythia. 
He traveled not for amusement nor to gratify curiosity, but as a 
philosopher he sought out every where the history, the antiquities, 
the religions, the political institutions, the customs, of the peoples 
among whom he journeyed. He pursued his inquiries systematic- 
ally and diligently. He conversed with the priests and the learned ; 
he listened to their traditions; he copied their inscriptions and 
consulted their records and native writers where such were to be 
found. 

What length of time he passed in foreign parts we cannot tell; 
but if we allow five years for the composition of his history, it will 
give him not much short of ten for these preparatory labors; for 
the time of the recital of portions of it at Athens, as named above, 
brings us to about the fortieth year of his age. On his return to 
his native city, he found that his friends who had had influence in 
the state were dead, and the reigning tyrannies were too distaste- 
ful to his liberal sentiments. From this cause, as also perhaps to 
secure a more quiet retreat for his studies, he retired to the little 
island of Samos—a spot henceforth sacred in the annals of historic 
literature. He subsequently took up his residence at Thurium in 
Magna Grecia, and appears to have devoted his life, by additional] 
researches and revisions, to the perfection of his great work; for 
there are passages which a comparison of dates shows to have 
received the finishing touch in his extreme old age. The time and 
circumstances of his death are not known. The Athenians honored 
him with a monument, whether tomb or cenotaph, beside that of 
Thucydides. 


Il—Tue CHARACTER OF THE HisToRY. 


On this subject I shall not enlarge, but simply remark :— 

1. On the Reliableness of the History.—Herodotus is not, as 
some have imagined, a wholesale retailer of fables and nursery tales. 
He was a most diligent and careful inquirer after facts. But tne 
range of his inquiry led him back into the most remote antiquity, 
and out into the most distant regions of which he had any know- 
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ledge. That the facts were sometimes obscure, doubtful, or contra- 
dictory ; that they were sometimes exaggerated or disguised by 
superadded fictions, is what he felt as painfully as the most critical 
reader can; but out of the mass of material around him, he aimed 
to educe a consistent and truthful story. That he was honest and 
faithful in this endeavor, no one can doubt who reads him atten- 
tively: Few authors indeed, of any age, have so entirely secured the 
confidence of the reader in their integrity and love of truth. How 
far he has succeeded in giving a history in all points authentic and 
free from error, is another question. He puts down some things 
which to us are incredible ; some which he intimates are so to 
himself. But these we are in no danger of being mis.ed by, as they 
are subjected to every man’s judgment. The age in which he 
wrote gave large credence to the marvelous; we have gone to the 
opposite extreme. Herodotus is not to be charged with a too easy 
credulity. In mere human affairs he was cautious, and for his age 
may be reckoned as inclined rather to the skeptical. In matters 
of superstitions he was less so. In his whole character he was a 
man profoundly religious. He had a deep faith in a god; in his 
providence and justice; in a religion; in the divine character of 
some of the oracles. But here, again, we are in no danger of being 
misled ; from our different stand-point, the fact or the supposed fact 
stands in a different light. 

Another observation which should be made, is, that some of 
these marvelous tales which seem most incredible, belong not to 
the current of the history, but are introduced in digressions, not so 
much for any importance of the facts themselves, as for the illustra- 
tion. of a principle; and as such, if we reject them as facts, they 
may stand as a suppposable case, and will then be reckoned as other 
illustrations and digressions are, either ornaments or blemishes ac- 
cording to the judgment of the critic. 

In matters of proper historic fact and in geographical knowledge, 
the extent and accuracy of his learning have challenged the admi- 
ration of the world. Modern researches have tended to confirm his 
correctness both in the general, and to a surprising extent in the 
detail. The vituperations of Plutarch have had little weight, either 
in his own or in subsequent times; and the work of Herodotus, as 
the storehouse of ancient history, has been held in highest esteem 
by the best scholars of every age. 
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2. Plan of the History.—The objective idea of the great work 
of Herodotus is that of an Universal History. And it is worthy of 
remark, that the earliest attempt at such a grand design should 
appear, not in the form of simple annals, but constructed according 
to the most perfect rules of art. Embracing the greatest variety 
of detail, it happily preserves the law of unity; reduces the multi- 
farious and complex materials to an admirable simplicity, and 
maintains an easy and natural progression, with a growing interest 
from the beginning to the close. The prominent object on the 
canvas is the contest of Europe and Asia. The shifting scene ex- 
hibits the progress of hostilities from the simple provocation of the 
rape of Io, embracing as it advances wider and deeper interests and 
awakening more determined energies, tNl it brings in, by a natural 
development, the grand and decisive conflict in which the millions 
of Persia, led by the generals of Darius and Xerxes successively, 
met with those prodigies of valor at Marathon and Thermopyle 
and Platea, as well as in the sea-fight off Salamis, and in which 
Grecian bravery triumphed at length over Persian numbers, and 
Grecian independence trampled on the haughty pretensions of the 
East. In the foreground of this scene stand Hellas and Persia as 
the principal figures, or rather, on the side of Hellas, Athens and 
Sparta as her representatives. The minor states of Greece and the 
colonies on the one hand, and on the other, the states of Asia 
subjected to Persia or conterminous to the empire, fill up in their 
proper relations the central group. Besides this, we have, on the 
true principles of art, Egypt and Scythia on either side, as cen- 
tres of the two lateral groups, brought into such prominence as to 
give to every part its proper relief. Such is the idea of the form 
of the history as it pictures itself on the mind of the reader. 
Through all these nations, therefore, the story runs on in an easy 
meandering course, diverging freely to the right hand or to the left, 
but always in a way that seems natural, because always led by some 
law of association. The digressions, which thus become more 
frequent and longer than comports with the ordinary standard of 
historic composition, are not only harmonious to his design but 
necessary to its accomplishment. It is the only way in which he 
could give proper completeness to the history of the various nations 
on which he touched. Besides, so happily for the most part are 
these digressions interwoven, that the combination constitutes a 
perfect mosaic; and such, with few exceptions, is their intrinsic in- 
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terest, that the most captious critic would be at a loss to say what 
part he would willingly dispense with. 

But history was not to Herodotus a concatenation of dead facts, 
nor yet the mere product of human acts or human passions, but 
rather a succession of phenomena expressing a living principle. He 
believed in a Ruler of the world who held the scales of justice, and 
who would sooner or later mete to every man and every people the 
proper reward of their deeds. The idea of the Nemesis, or Divine 
Providence, is the animating idea of his work, and it is that which 
gave him a consciousness of his dignity and responsibility. In his 
conception, the office of historian embraces that of philosopher and 
religious teacher. 

3. Political Sentiments.—Herodotus was a stanch republican. 
In a rising of the people in Halicarnassus he hastened from the 
quiet of his literary labors in Samos to assist in a revolution which 
aimed, as he thought, to put down the tyranny; but when success 
showed that the object was only to put down the tyrant to make 
room for another, he quitted his native city in disgust; and it was 
this perhaps which determined him to seek a retreat in the south 
of Italy, with a band of adventurers, where he might share in lay- 
ing the foundations of a new state in the juster principles of equity. 
But though decided in his convictions, he writes with great liber- 
ality and treats all political institutions with respect. He not only 
concedes to every people the right to maintain such form of gov- 
ernment as they may choose, but that different forms of government 
may be adapted to the ideas and culture of different people. 

4.° Style.—Herodotus had the advantage of the softest of the 
Grecian dialects, and he wrote in a style which for unaffected 
simplicity and ease has few parallels in any language. We have 
equaled it in our Robinson Crusoe, and scarcely in any other work 
of standard merit. He seldom attains to the studied elegance of 
Livy or Hume, and he is the farthest remove possible both from 
the jerking brevity of Tacitus and the labored pomp of Gibbon 
and Cicero. 


III.—PLan or THE PRESENT Work. 


The plan of this work originated several years ago, when the 
editor occupied the chair of Ancient Languages in the Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, and a considerable portion of the Notes was 
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written at that time, but circumstances then prevented him from 
completing it. In his present position, his duties requiring a course 
of lectures on history, his attention was called anew to the great 
importance of Herodotus to general historical studies, and to the 
want of an American edition suitable for students; for, an available 
school edition can comprise only select portions of the whole. 

The plan of the present selection has been, to take such parts 
as would give a connected history of the Asiatic countries and of 
Egypt. To this I was determined mainly by two considerations, 
first, the growing interest in the history and antiquities of those 
regions at the present time; and secondly, that the other Greek 
and the Roman authors commonly put into the hands of students 
do not cover this ground at all. This portion of Herodotus there- 
fore opens to the learner a new world, from which he is otherwise 
excluded. 

The present volume brings down the history of the East to the 
death of Cyrus the Great. The Aieypriaca and the subsequent 
portions of the OrieNnTALIA will be completed at as early a day as 
practicable. 

Tux Text of Herodotus is pretty well settled, and there is very 
general agreement on most points of importance, in the best stand- 
ard editions. But where these differ, instead of following any 
one implicitly, I have used my own judgment, and in any instance 
that affects the sense, have given the various readings in the Notes, 
that the reader also may judge. It will be interesting to the learner 
to know that most of the various readings found in the manuscripts 
are merely orthograpbical; and probably the orthography of the 
dialect was not so well established in the time of Herodotus but 
that he may have varied occasionally from his own standard. 

In preparing the Notes, I have endeavored to keep in mind that 
they are intended for learners in the earlier part of their classicat 
course. Herodotus is particularly adapted to academical reading 
and to the lower collegiate classes. I have therefore made the 
explanations in the former part of the work quite full, with fre- 
quent references to such grammars as are most commonly found in 
the hands of the student. To the larger grammars I| have referrea 
less frequently, and to the elementary works, not at all; assuming 
that these are sufficiently familiar to render it unnecessary. 

The Notes proper are intended to be purely explanatory and 
grammatical. Other remarks, of the nature of historical criticism 
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or investigation, are for the most part reserved to the end of the 
chapter, where, as occasion demanded, they are placed in a sepa- 
rate paragraph, generally brief and calculated to awaken reflection 
and incite to further inquiry. This feature of the work is some- 
what novel, and it is hoped will commend itself to the approbation 
of teachers. The substance of these Remarks might have been 
gathered into one or more extended essays, and might thus have 
appeared in a character of greater dignity; but I have chosen to 
intersperse them in this way with the hope of securing for them 
a more general perusal. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


The following are such abbreviations used in the notes as need 
explanation. Others are sufficiently obvious, or the references are 
written out in full. 


A., | Anthon’s Greek Grammar. 
Bul., Bullions ‘“ ‘“ 


Laie {Buttman’s “ (Robinson’s Translation.) 
C., Crosby’s “ “ 
K., Kiihner’s ‘“ “(School Ed. when Jelf’s is not specified.) 
M., Matthie’s “ «(Leipzig Ed.) 
s., Sophocles’ ‘ * 
Borh., . . Borheck’s Apparatus ad Herod. 
Gron., . . Gronovius (in Ed. Herod.). 
Hoog., . . Hoogoveen’s Greek Particles. 


L. or Larch., Larcher’s Notes (Cooley’s Ed.). 
Lau. . , Laurent’s Translation with Notes. 


Schw., . . Schweigheuser (in Ed. Herod.). 

4 eevee Turner, Notes on Herod. 

Tab., . . Table, in remarks prefixed to the Notes. 
Vig. Idd, . Viger’s Greek Idioms. 

Wess, . . Wesseling. 


Wytt., . . Wyttenbach. 


SUMMARY. 


BOOK I. CLIO. 


Hrroporus, intending to develope the causes of the hostility be- 
tween the Greeks and the Barbarians, in the first place records the 
mutual rapes of women committed by the two parties; that of Io, 1; 
that of Europa and Medea, 2; that of Helen, 3: in doing which, he 
states the accounts given both by the Persians and the Phoenicians. 
Then, as Cresus, king of the Lydians, was the first to attack the Greeks 
with arms, 5, he enters on the Lydian history, 6. The first kings of the 
Lydians, then, sprang from Atys; the second dynasty from Hercules 
7: the last of whom, Candaules, having been killed by Gyges, 8-12, the 
kingdom is transferred to the Mermnade. Then follows the history of 
Gyges, 13, 14; that of Ardys, 15, under whose reign the Cimmerians 
made an irruption into Asia, and took Sardis, 15; that of Sadyattes, 
16; that of Alyattes, 18, 25, who expelled the Cimmerians from Asia. 
Digressions are interposed, relating to Thrasybulus, the tyrant of Mile- 
tus; and Periander, the tyrant of Corinth; contemporary with whom 
was Arion, saved by a dolphin, 20-24. Alyattes is succeeded by his 
son Croesus, 26, who subjugates the Asiatic Greeks, and extends his 
power over the whole of Asia, as far as the Halys, 26-28. Creesus is 
admonished unsuccessfully, by Solon of Athens, to hold no one happy, 
until he have ended life in happiness, 29-33. Croesus is visited with 
great calamity; his son Atys is killed, unwittingly, in the chase, by 
Adrastus, a Phrygian refugee, 84-45. The Medes having been con- 
quered by Cyrus, Croesus, alarmed at the growing power of the Per- 
sians, first sends round to make trial of the oracles of the Greeks, 
46-52; and then consults about levying war against Cyrus: an ambi- 
guous answer is returned, which Croesus interprets as favorable to 
himself; and therefore undertakes the expedition, first sending to court 
the alliance of the Greeks, the chief nations of whom, at that time, 
were the Athenians and Lacedemonians: the former sprung from the 
Pelasgi, the latter from the Hellenes, 56 seq. The empire of the Athe- 
nians was then held by Pisistratus, 59-64: the Lacedemonians had 
received excellent laws from Lycurgus, 65, and conquered the Tegeans, 
66 seq. The Lacedemonians frame an alliance with Croesus, 69. Cre- 
sus crosses the Halys, and engages Cyrus with dubious success in the 
Pterian plain, 75 seq. Returning from Sardis, he sends for assistance 
from the Egyptians, Babylonians, and Lacedemonians, 77. Cyrus 
meanwhile follows rapidly on the heels of Croesus; conquers the 
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Lydian army before the town; besieges Sardis, which he takes, toge- 
ther with Croesus himself, 79-85. The country and manners of the 
Lydians are briefly described, 93 seq. The history then passes to Cy- 
rus, 95. The empire of Asia had been five hundred and twenty years 
in the hands of the Assyrians: the Medes were the first to assert their 
freedom: their example was followed by other nations. The Medes, 
after some years of anarchy, choose Defoces for their king, 95-101. 
Ee is sueceeded by Phraortes, 102. Phraortes is succeeded by Cyaxa- 
res, who expels the Scythians, who had taken possession of Asia; and 
subjects the Assyrians, 103-106. Astyages the son of Cyaxares, ad- 
monished by a dream, gives his daughter Mandane in marriage to a 
Persian, Cambyses: he delivers the child born of that marriage to 
Harpagus, with orders to put it to death: Harpagus gives the child 
to a herdsman, with orders to expose it; but the herdsman, prevailed 
upon by his own wife, educates the child as his own. Cyrus, thus 
preserved, having reached his tenth year, is recognized by his grand- 
father, Astyages, and sent safe into Persia: Harpagus, however, is 
punished in a most cruel manner, 107-121. Harpagus, desirous of 
being avenged of the injury he had received at the hands of Astyages, 
prompts Cyrus to rise up against his grandfather: Cyrus excites the 
Persians to rebellion, 122-126. The Medes are routed in two battles, 
and Astyages himself is taken prisoner, 127-130. The manners of the 
Persians are described, 131-140. After conquering Croesus, Cyrus 
directs his arms against the Asiatic Greeks: but before the Historian. 
describes the war, he gives an account of the situation of Ionia, the 
origin, institutions, and manners of its inhabitants, 142-148; the same 
with respect to Aolis, 149. Cyrus having once more subdued the 
Lydians, who had rebelled, 154-160, sends Harpagus against the Ioni- 
ans; among whom, the Phoceans and Teians forsake their towns, and 
establish themselves elsewhere: the rest submit: 162-170. Caria and 
Lycia are next subdued, 171-176. In the mean time, Cyrus in person 
subdues Upper Asia: description of Babylon, and history of Semiramis 
and Nitocris, 177-187. Cyrus conquers the Babylonians in battle; 
drives them within the city, which he besieges, and captures by strata- 
gem, 188-191. The territory of the Babylonians, their institutions, 
laws, manners, diet, etc. described, 192-200. At last, Cyrus, carrying 
war against the Massagete, crosses the Araxes, and is slain by Queen 
Tomyris, 201-214. Arts and customs of the Massagete, 215, 216, 
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‘“HPOAOTOY ‘Andtxapynoofos totopins amrodeEus ide ° 
as pyre Ta yevoneva €& avOphTav Td ypovm é&i- 
TNAG YéevynTal, pHnTE Epya peydra Te Kal OwupacTd, TA 
pev "EXAnot, Ta 66 BapBdpowot arrodeyCévta, axed 
yévntat, Ta Te GAA, Kal Oe Hv aitinv érrodéunoav 
GAMAOLCt. 

1. TEPSEOQN pév voy ot rAdyror Polvixds hace 
yevéobat ths Suahophs aitious+ TovTous yap amo TIS 
"EpvOpijs Kareopévns Oardoons amixopévovs eri THVSE 
Thy Oddhaccay Kat oiKnoaVTAas TOUTOY TOY YopoVv, TOV 
Kal VvoV olKéoveL, aUTiKa vauTIrnol paKkphnot é7m.Oé- 
cat: amaywéovras Sé doptia Aiytaria Te Kal “Ao- 
cipia TH TE GAAH [Yoon] éoamixveecOar Kal 1) Kal és 
Apyos. — 70 b€ “Apyos rovrovy tov ypovoyv mpoEtxye 
admact Tov ev TH vov EEAAASt KarEopévyn YON. — aTrt- 
kopévous O€ Tovs Polvixas és 5 TO “Apryos TovTo dia- 
TiecOat Tov hoptov. wéumrTn dé 7 Extn Héon aT Fs 
amrikovto, éfeurroAnpevoy odt oyedov travTwv, eet 
él THY Odracoav yuvaikas aNAaS TE TOAKAS Kal 67 
Kat tod Basthéos Ouyarépa+ To O€ of ovvopma éivas, 
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15 Kata TwvTO TO Kal” ENdnves Néyovow, Lody tiv Ivayov. 


TAaUTAS CTdCAaS KaTAa TPLLYHY THS VNds w@véccOaL TAY 
dhoptiov, Tov ode Hy Gupos pddiota* Kal Tovs Poiv- 
Kas StaxeXevoapévous oppnoas er avtds. Tas pev 69) 
TAEvVAS TOV yUVaLKOY aTropuyée, THY Sé "Iodv aby 


20 ddAyot apTracOnvar: ésBadopévous Sé és Tv véa, ol- 


5 


10 


b] 4 > ’ 3 4 
yeoOat atroTmAéovtas é4 AiyuTrrov. 
2. Oitw pev “Loty és Alyurrrov amixécOat ré- 
f 3 e / \ a b] lA 
youot Ilépaat, ove ws Polvixes, kal TOV aduKnudtov 
la) ” La) \ \ A € , 
TouTo dp&at mp@tov: peta 5é€ TabTa “EXAjvwy T- 
vas (ov yap éxovot Tovvoua amrnynoacBat) daci Tis 
Powikns és Tipov mpoccxovtas, aprdca, tod Bact- 
déos THY Ovyatépa Evpomrnv. — einoav & av odtoe 
Kpires. — radra peév 87 toa oft mpos toa yeveoOar: 
peta S¢ tadtra “EXdyvas aitious THs Sevtépys adsxins 
yevécOar. KaTaTAwoaYTas yap paxphn vai és Aiay Te 
tiv Korxida Kai éri Paow worapov, évOedTev, dta- 
mpntapévous Kal TaNNG TOV civeKev aTikaToO, apTdaaL 
Tov Bactréos tH Ouyatépa Mnéeinv. méuapavra o€ Tov 
Koryov Bactréa és tiv “EX\dda KypuKa aitéew Te 
dikas Ths apTrayhs Kal amavréew tIY OvyaTépa Tous 


15 dé broxpivacbat, as ovdé éxeivoe “Iods tijs ’Apryeins 


gédoadyv ode Sikas THs aprrayns, ovdé @Y avTol dwcew 


— €KELVOLEL. 


8. Aevtépyn Sé Néyouot yeven peta Tadra *AnéEav- 
N J > t n > n / «3 nA 
dpov Tov IIpidpov, axnxoora tadta, eGedjoas ot €x THs 
“Edrdbos ov dprrayis yevéoOar yuvaixa, ériatdpevov 
TavtTws Ort ov SoHcet Sixas* oUTE yap ExEivous didovaL. 
ottw 59 apmdcavros avtobd ‘Enévnyv, toto. “EdAnoe 
/ La) / 3 lh > UA ¢ tf 
ddfat mpOTov méurpaytas ayyédous arrautéew Te “ENeE- 
vnv Kai Sixas THs aptrayns airéew. Tovs dé, Tpoiaxo- 
evan TavTa, Tpopépew ops Mndeins tHv aprrayny, ws 
> J 3 \ , 3 \ 3 / ? J 
ov SovTes avTol dSixas ovde éxddvTES ErratTeovTw@V Bov- 


10 Xolaré ogu rap’ dddwv Sixas yiversas. 


LIB. I. CAP. 1—5. 


4, Méype pev ov Trovtov aprrayas wovvas eivat Trap 
GXAHAWY* TO OE ard TOVTOV” EdAnvas 62) MEYaAWS aiTi- 
ous yevéoJat* mpotépous yap apEar otpatevertas és THY 
3 A / x , ? \ E > 7 \ / € / 

ainv 7) odéas és tTHv Evpemnv. To wéev vuv aprracey 
yuvaixas avopav adixwy vouive Epyov eivat, TO O€ ap- 
maclecéwoy omoveny troimaacbar Tiwpéely avonTwr, 
To 6é pndeninv opnv éxeww aptracbecéwy cwppovwr ° 
onda yap 81 Sts, ef pry adtal éBovréato, ove ay iHptrd- 
Covto. shéas pev di Tovs ex THS “Acins Néyovar Ilépcat 
aptralopevéwy TOV yuvatKk@y AOyov ovdéva Tromoac Oat, 
"Edrnvas 86 Aaxedatpovins elverev yuvatkos oTOXov [é- 
yav cuvayeipat, Kal érerta éXSovtas és THY “Aciny Thy 
TIpidpov Sivapsy Kxatereiv. amd rovTou aie aynoa- 
obat To SEX nuixov odice civat Troréuov. THY yap Aoi- 
\ \ 3 / 4 7 ? ‘al e v4 
nv Kat Ta évoixéovta éIvea BapBapa otxeredvrat ot ITép- 
\ \ > f \ \ ¢ \ 4 
cat, THY O€ Hvpwiny Kat TO EXdnvixoyv HYynvTat KeXo- 
picbat. 

5. Obra pev Tlépoas réyovat yevéoOan, cai dua THv 
’ / ¢ C57 ’ 2A \ ? \ n 
Idiov ddXwow edpicxovar opict €odaay THY apxny THs 
&yOpns Ths és Tors “ENAgvas. mept d€ THs ‘Iods ovK 
c / J ed 7 > \ e la) 
oporoyéovot Iléponat ot tw Poivxes* ov yap apTayy 
ohéas yonoapévous Nyouct ayayely avtnv és AiyuTrov, 
b] x ¢ 3 Aw of - 9 , A J n “ 
GAN ws ev TO "Apyei EwioryeTO TH VaVKANPY TNS VNOS * 
érrel 58 Guabev yxvos dodca, aidcopévn Tovs ToKéas, ov- 
tw 51 eOerovTiy adtiy Totct Polvks cuvexTTA@TAL, WS 
dv pi) karddyros yévntat. tadra pev vuv Ilépoas rte 

\ / , > N \ \ \ 7 > ” 
Kat PoiviKes heyourt. eyo 6€é Wept Lev TOVTWV OUK ép- 
YO[LAL épéwy @S OUTH 7) GANws KS TADTA eryeveTo * TOV 
d€ 06a avTosS ‘Tperov indptavra adikov € epryov és TOUS 
"EXXnvas, TOOTOY onunvas TpoBjoopas €s TO TpOTw TOD 
Néyou, dpolws cpiKpa Kal peydra dorea avOpwoTrwr 
eref vay. Ta yap TO Taal peyaha HV, Th TOKMAG AVTOV 
opuKpa, rperyove, Ta O€ én ened iy peyadra, TpoTEpoV TV 
cuikpd. tiv avOpwrniny av ériordpevos evOarpoviny 
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Saud ev TOLTO pevovoay eripvjcopa, apdorépwr 
ovdaa éy TWUT@ MEV [VHT OL phorep 
opolws. 

6. KPOISOS Fv Avd0s pev yévos, mais S€ “Adv- 
4 (a \ 3 VA a) >] \ dA a) 
drrew, TUpavves b€¢ éOvéwy Tv évTos “Advos ToTapov. 
ds péwv amo pecayBpins werakv Svpov Kai Ilapdaryo- 

9ge/ \ an ” 3 \ v , 
vov é&ler mpos Bophv dvenov és Tov EvEewvov cadeopevov 
5 rovtov. ovtos 0 Kpoicos BapBdpwv mpatos Tav jweis 
iSwev Tods ev KateoTpépato ‘EXdjvev és Popov ama- 
yoryny, Tods 68 hidous TpoceTroujcato. KaTerTpéeaTo 
pev "Iwvds te kal Aioréas cal Awpréas rovs év Th Aoi, 
dirous S& mpocerouncato Aaxedayovious. po dé THs 
10 Kpolcov apyis wavres “EXdnves fjoav édevOepous TO 
yap Kippeplov otparevpa 6 ért tip “Lwvinv amuKope- 
vov, Kpotcou ésv rpecRvtepov, od Kkatactpody éyéveto 
TOV TONY, GAN éE éridpopns apTrayy. 

7. ‘Hl &€ Hryewovin obrw repinrle, éodoa “Hpaknet- 
Séwv, és TO yévos TO Kpoicov, cadeopévous 6é Meppva- 
Sas. Av Kavéatrns, tov ot “EXAnves Mupoinrov ovopd- 

, s > fs Lo, s aA 
tovct, tUpavvos Sapdiwv, amoyovos 6é€ “Adkaiov Tod 
5 “Hpakréos. “Aypov ev yap 0 Nivov tot Bydov rob 
"Arxalov mpatos ‘Hpaxredéwv Bacirevs éyévero Sap- 
Siwv, Kavdairns 66 0 Mipoov toratos. o: 6€ TpoTe- 
pov "Aypwvos Bacthevoavtes TavTns THs YOpNS joav 

b) I a a Wf > 3 eo c A iA 
aroyovot Avdod tod *Arvos, am’ Stev o Shuos Avoduos 
10 ékrjdn oO Was ovTos, mpoTepoy Myjwy Kadeomevos. Ta- 
pa tovrav Oe ‘Hpaxnetdas éritpapdévtes Eoyov Tv ap- 
xiv éx Ocomporriov, éx SovANS Te THS Lapddvov yeyove- 

\ c¢ 4 7 \ > \ ‘A \ ¥ 
tes Kat ‘Hpaxnéos, dpEavtes pev emi dvo Te Kal eikoos 
yeveds avdpav éTEa TEVTE TE Kal TEVTAKOGLA, Tals TAA 
15 matpos éxdexdpevos Ty apynv wéxpt Kavdavrew rod 

Mupoov. 

13. "Eoye 88 tv Bacidninv Kal éexpatbvOn éx Tov 
év Aerdoiat ypnotnplov. ws yap 679 of Avdol dewwov 
> al N 4 7 \ 3 e by 4 
érroteopvTo TO KavéatrXew mrafos Kai év OTOLTL Hoar, 


LIB. I. CAP. 6—15. 


, 3 > N v4 n ‘4 n \ © 

cuvéBnoav és TwUTO of Te TOD Tvyew oTacLMTAL Kal Ot 
\ YON \ \ \ 4 b] , 

Novtrot Avdol, iy wev 57) TO YpNOTHpLOV avedy piv Bact- 

rNéa civar Avdav, TovdSe Bactirevery, Hv Sé uy, aTrocodvat 

> / 3 id / \ 3 J > nw f \ x 

drrlow és ‘“Hpaxneidas THY dpynv. avetré Te 01 TO KPN- 

/ \ 3 / WA / / / 
otipiov Kat éBacirevoey ovT@ Tvyns. tocovde pevToe 
ele 4 IIvOin, ws ‘Hpakndeldnoe ticts Hkeu és tov méep- 
arov améyovov I'uiyew. tovtov tod émeos Avdoi Te Kal 
¢ / ’ nn , +Q/ > fa) \ \ 3 
of Bactdées adTov AOyov ovdéva ErrovedvToO, mpiv 51) ETe- 
Tevec On. 

14. Thv pév 89 Tupavvida ovtw éayov ot Meppva- 
Sat, Tovs ‘Hpakdeidas arrenopevot. Tuyns € TUpavvEd- 
cas aréreube avabijwata és Aedpods ovK driya, Nr’ 
ad N b] Tt >] / 7 3 / id A > 
Soa wer apytpov avabnuarda éoti ot wrelota év Aen- 

n / \ n 3 4 \ 4 b J 
dotcu: wape& Sé Tod apyupou yxpuaoy amrheTov aveOnkev 
BA \ n / / 7 7 b] / 
GANOV Te KAL TOD UaMLCTA pYnNnv a&Loy Eyelv ETI, KPN- 
Thpés of apiOpov & yxpioeor dvakéatal. éaTaou O€ ov- 
rou év T& KopwOiov Oncavp@ orabpov éxovtes TpIn- 

/ b] Joe \ f / 3 

Kovta TddavTa* adnbéi dé A6yw ypewpév@ ov Kopw- 
Olav tod Snuoctov éatlv 6 Oncavpos, GAda Kuypérov 
rod ’Heriwvos. ob tos 8 6 Ivyns mpatos BapBapwv 

a e a by b] \ > 7 > Va \ 
Tay tyes Wopev és Aerdovs aveOnke avalnpara peta 
MiSnv tov TopSiew, Bpuyins Baciréa. avéOnxe yap 61) 
kai Misys tov Bactrniov Opdvov, és Tov mpoKaTiCov 
3Q/ a7 > f A \ € , « 
eSixate, edvta a&soOénrov: Keita dé 0 Opovos ovTos 
&vOamep of Tob Tvyew xpntipes. 6 Sé xpucds ovTOS 

\ © \ € 7 > /f e \ A 

Kal 6 apyupos, Tov 6 Tbyns avéOnne, UTO AcdPav Ka- 

, J b] \ nw bJ y > y > lA 
réetas Tuyddas él tov avabevtos érwvupinv. eoe- 
Bare pév vuv otpatiny Kal ovTos, érei Te HpEe, és TE 
Minnrtov cai és Sptpvnv, cat Koropdvos 16 doru etre. 
> 3 3 \ XN J v7 3 3 b] nan > J 
GNX OvdEY Yap MEeYa Epyov aT AUTOV AXXO EYEVETO Ba- 
atrevcavtos Suav SéovTa TeccEpdKovTa ETEa, TOUTOV 
bev Trapjoopey, TocavTa émiuvnoOertes * 

15. "ApSvos 8é ro5 Tvyew pera Tvynv Bacidevoar- 
Tos puipnv Troimoopat. ovtos Sé IIpunvéas te eine és 
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Minrntov te écéBanre, eri rovtov te TupavvetovTos Sap- 
Siov Kippépsos €& 7Oéov brd Sevdéwv tov Nopwddav 

5 éEavacravtes amiKxéato €s THY Aainy, Kal Sdapous wAHY 
THS aKpoTrONLos ebdov. 

16. "Apdvos dé BactredoavTos évds SéovTa TevTH- 
xovra érea éFedéEato Sadvatrns 6 “Apédvos, cat éBaci- 
ANevoe ETEA SUWdEKA, SadvadTTew Sé’ Advarrns. obras dé 

 Kuakdpn te t@ Anidxew atroyovm érroréunoe kab M7- 

5 Sorat, Kippepiovs te €x ths Aains éEjrace, Svpvyv tre 
Thv ato Korodpavos xticeicay cide, és KNalopevdas re 
écéBare. ard wév vuv TovTwV ovK ws OEE aTrHANAEE, 
GANG TeooTTaicas meydrAws* ara Oé Epya amredéEaTo 
éav év TH apyn akvarnynrorata Tdee. 

23. IIepiavopos o€ Av Kuwénov strais, ottos 0 TO 


é 
e 


OpacvBovrAw TO YpynoTHpLov pnvicas. éTupdvveve bé 6 
4 /, A \ / / e 
ITepiavdpos Kopvidovs +r@ 81) Aéyouot KopivOtot (opo- 
/ 3 fal an 
Noyéovot bE oft AécBior) év TH Bio OGupa péyrorov 
a > va) A 
5 rapacthvat: “Aptova tov MnOuuvatov émt derdivos 
3 / > \ f| 2/ \ la) , 
eEeveryOevta emi Taivapov, éovta Kilapmdov Tav Tote 
37 b] \ 7 \ UA fa) > VA 
€ovTwy ovdevos devTEpoy, Kai SiPvpap Pov TpaTtov avOpo- 
TOV TOV HLELS LOMEV TOLnTAVTA TE KAL GvoudoavTa Kal 
dddéavra év Kopivéo. 
24. Todrov tov ’Apiova réyovot Tov ToAASY TOD 
, / \ VA > n An 
xpovou dtatpiBovra trapa ITepidvdp@ émiOuphoat TrO- 
9 b ] , \ 7 b tA \ VA 
cat és Itadiny te Kal SiKxerinv: épyacdpevov é ypn- 
pata peyara Oedrijoa orriow és KopwOov dmixécbar. 
5 oppaclat pwév vuv éx Tdpavtos, muctevovta Oé ovda- 
peotat warrov 7 Kopw@lorce prcO@cacbat wrotov av- 
dpav Kopwbiwy: tovs dé év te Tedraryet érrtBouvrevery 
‘\ 3 f 3 / yy \ VA \ \ 
Tov “Apiova éxBadovras éyew Ta ypnpatra: Tov Sé 
cuvéevta TovTo NiccecOat, ypjpata pmév odt mpoiévTa 
\ \ f bd \ / > NN ‘A 
LO apuxyny dé mapatTedmevov. ovKwv 51) TelMe avToV ToOv- 
b] \ / \ A XN > Nv A 
TOLL, ANAG KEedevelY TOS TopOueas 7) avTOV SLtaypa- 
Oat pv, ws dv Tapas év yh TUX, 1 éexmndav és TIL 


LIB. I. CAP. 24— 29. 


3 
Pdraccav tiv taylotny. arenOevta o€ tov ‘Apiova 
b] 3 / / > UA e 4 
és aroplny trapaitnoac Oat, érretbyn ot otTw SoKéot, 
mepudéey auTov ev TH oKEUT Tay oTrdvTa €v Tolat 
e , > al b / XY oc / € N / 
ESwrloroe Geloat’ deloas Oé UTEdEKETO EWUTOY KaTEpPYya- 
A a / 
cacbat. Kal — totct écerOeiv yap iOovjp, et méddoLEV 
a I an 
axotcecbat Tob dpictov avOparrwv aowod, — ava- 
yophoar ex Ths mptyvns és Meany yéa. Tov 6 évduvTa 
re Tacay Thy oKeviy Kab AaBovTa THY KLOdpNY, oTaVTA 
ev toto édwrlouce SueEeNOeiv vopov tov dpOiov: TEdev- 
fa) \ A , Cn / b] \ / e 
tavtos Sé Tod véuou, prpai puv és TY Oaraccay ewv- 
Tov, @s elye, abv TH oKEUH Tdon. Kab TOUS MEV Qqro- 
aréew és KépwOov: tov 8 Serdiva A€youot vrronaov- 
? A 3 \ / b] VA \ 3 ‘ / 
ra eEevetcat ert Taivapov. amoBdvta dé avtov xwpeew 
és Képwv0ov atv th oKevy Kal amiKopevoy amnyéer Oar 
A \ 4 / \ ¢ \ b / 3 / 
av To yeyovds. TeplavSpov 8& bd amuotins “Apiova 
wey év huraxh exe ovdaph peTsevta, avaxas b€ Exe 
rav TmopOuéav: ws Se dpa Tapeivas avtovs, KAnGevtas 
/ 
ictopéecOas et tu Aéyouev Tepl ’Apiovos. dapévov o€ 
éxelvov as eln Te os Tept “Itadinv Kal pov ed TpHo- 
/ 3 J 3 Qn / \ 3 , 
covra Nitrovev ev Tdpavtt, ériupavivai odt tov Aptova, 
damep éyav eEerndnoe’ Kal TOUS EKTTAGYEVTAS OVK EXEL 
M4 > , > , a A , 
ere édeyyouevous apvéecOar. Tatra pev voy Kopiv@tot 


25 


30 


3 
re xa AéaBtos Aéyovar, Kab "Apiovds éate avadOnpua 35 


ydrxeov ov péya ért Tawdpy, emi deddivos eTe@y aV- 
Opwiros. 

28. Xpovov 6é& émuywopéevov kai KATEOT PALL Levaov 
oyedov TavTwy TeV évTos "Advos TroTapLoU OLKNLEVOV * — 
Tryp yap Kirixov cal Avelov tovs addovs TavTas UT 
éwuTe elye xatactperduevos 0 Kpoicos: eiat b€ olde 
[Av8ol], Bpiryes, Mucol, Mapiavdvvoi, Xarvfes, ITa- 
praryoves, Opnixes, of Ovvoi re kat BuOvvoi, Kapes, 
"Iwves, Awpsées, Aiorées, Tappvroe. — 

29. xarectpappévav 6& rovTwv Kal T POG ETTLKTWILE- 
vou Kpoicov Avdoict amuxvéovras és apdus axpavov- 
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cas TOUT adNov Te of TdvTeEs ex TAS “ENAdS0s cope 
¢ A / 4 
oTal, of ToUTOY Tov yYpdvov éTUyxavov édyTEs, Os &xa- 
5aTos avTa@y amiKxvéowto, Kal 6) Kal Sorov, avnp ’A@n- 
patos, os “A@nvaiovct vous Kedevoact Tounoas amreon- 
noe érea S€xa, KATA Jewpins mpohacw éxrrmcas, va 
on py TWA THY vopwv dvayxacOA rAdcaL Tov kero 
avTol yap ovx oloi Te Hoav avTo movhoa ’AOnvaior- 
10 opklotcs yap peydroucs Katelyovto Séxa érea vpnaoea Oar 
f \ 4 , n 
Vomoict, ToUs av odiot Sorwv Onrar. 
30. Avrav 6) av TobTwv Kal Tis Oewpins EKON[LN- 
e / ivf > by 3 4 \ oo 
gas 0 SoXov elvexev és Aiyurrrov amixero Tapa "Aua- 
\ \ \ 3 J \ a) b] / 
ow Kal on Kati &s Sdpdis wapd Kpoicov. daruxsuevos 
dé éfewvifero év toiat Bactaniowss bad Tod Kpoicov- 
5 mera O€ née ITH 1) TeTa eXevoavtos Kool. 
HETA O€ NMENN TPLTH 7) TeTAPTH, KEAECaVTOS Kpoicou, 
TOV YOkwva Oepdmovtes mepihyov Kata Tovds Onoav- 
7 \ 93 J V4 37 J \ 7 
pous, Kal erredeixvucay TdvTa éovTa peyddra Te Kal 8r- 
Bia. Onnodpevov 66 ww Ta wdvta Kal TKEYAWEVOV, WS 
5 c a men 
ol KaTa Katpdv iy, eipero 6 Kpotoos tdde+ Feive "A@n- 
a > e / \ \ VA 4 > a \ 
10 vate, Tap nuéas yap mept oéo Noyos amixtat ToANOS 
\ f v4 le. aA \ V4 e / 
Kal coins ewexev THS THs Kal mAdVNS, ws ptroaopéwy 
a \ ij ¢/ > I} A 5 t/ 
yy TorXAnV Oewpins elvexev eTEANAVOAS* VOY OV LLLEPOS 
éemreipecOai prot erie, ef tiva Sn mdvrwv eds ov8ta- 
€ , / = > lA >] J 
tatrov; O pév, édrrrifwv eivas avOporav or8ioratos, 
15 ravrTa éerretpata* Yorwv Se ovdev vTrobwirevcas, GNAd 
T@ €OVTL Ypnodpevos, Aéyer* 72 Bactred, TérXov "A@n- 
vaiov. “Atrodwupdcas S& Kpoicos 16 AexGev etpero 
ertatpepews + Koin 81 xpivers TérXov eivas dXGtbraTov ; 
‘O 6€ etres Té\X@ Todt pwév, THS TWOALOS Eb 1KOUVONS, 
20 Tatoes Hoav Karol Te Kayabol, Kat oft cide arract 
TEKVA Exyevoueva Kal mWdvTa Tapameivayta, TovTo Se 
n / a ef € \ > eCoa \ A 7 
tov Biov eb HKovTt, > TA Tap new, TeXeUvTH TOU Biov 
Aapmpotarn émeyévero* yevowevns yap AOnvaiorcs pa- 
XNS TpOs TOVs aaTuyelTovas év Edevoin, BonOnaas Kat 
25 Tpomny Toujoas TOV TodeLlov dméOave KdrAXr_OTA, Kal 


LIB. 1. CAP. 29—32. 


wv "AOnvaior Snuooin te eOarrav avTov THTEp ETTECE, 
Ka ériunoay meyaros. 

21. “Oc 88 ta Kata Tov Tédrrov TpoeTphpato 0 30- 
Awv Tov Kpotcor, elas TOoANG TE Kab OABLA, eTrELpwTA, 
riva dSevTepov pet’ Exetvor Lot, Soxéwy Wayyu Sevtepeta 

fa e 5 
yav olcecOat. O O€ ELT’ KréoBiv te kai Bitwva. 
rovToucs yap eodou yévos “Apyetouce Blos Te a&pKewy 
imiy kal mpds TOUTS poyn TopATOS Tounde* aeOdo- 
dopo TE aporepot dpolos ecav, Kal 5%) Kal eyeTas 
e i¢ / b] iA id an m~ Cf a b] / 
Se 6 N6yos* éovans opts TH “Hpy Toe Apryelotct, 
Bee mdvrwas Thy pntépa avTav Cevyei KopLoOnvar €s TO 
indv* of O€ ads Boes eK TOU Gypod ob TapeyivovTo év 
7 b) oS \ an ¢ id / € / > 
dons exKAniopevor O€ TH Wpy ob venvias, UTOOUVTES AU- 
\ oc \ \ 7 Re XN a > \ na ¢ / 
rol bro Thy CevryAnv elAKov Ti Awakay* el THS apa 
, >) / e J / \ VA \ 
Ens 6€ au OXEETO 1] LNTNP- OTAOLOUS O€ TTEVTE KAL TEG- 
cepdxovta SiaKopicavTes dmixovto és TO ipovy. TaUTa 
SE ode Toujcact Kal opGeicr imo THS Tavyyuplos TE- 
N la) / > / > J / A b] lA 
NeuvT? TOD Biov apiaTH ETTEYEVETO, duédeEE Te Ev TOVTOLCL 
c , e A ” b J lA “ N 
6 Ochs, Os dewov ein avOpdr@ TeOvavat puddov 7 
thew. “Apyetor mev yap mepiaTavres e“axaptCov TOV 
venvieay THY popnv, at Oe “Apyetas THY pNnTépa avTOY, 
olwv réxvev éxtpnoe. 17 5€ KNTNP, Tepiyapys eovoa TO 
re epyw kal Th pnun, oTAaTa dvtlov ToD aydApatos ev- 
/ t \ , a e A I o 
ETO Knré0B8i te cal Bitwvt, Totat ewuTNs TEKVOLL, Ob LY 
éripnoay peyanws, Sobvar THY Gedy To avOpor@ TvyeElV 
dpiatov éorl. peta rabrny dé Thy evyny, @s Evcav TE 
Kat evoynOnaar, KataKkowpnOevTes ev aVTO TO (pO ob 
/ > J b / > > 3 A oo J ” 
venviar ovKEeTL avésTnTaV, ANA EV TEAEL TOUTM EDVOVTO. 
D] lal , > 7 J > LQ 3 
Apyeios Sé ohewv eixovas Tounoapevor aveveray es 
A A 
Aersots, ds dvdpav aploTav yevopLevan. 

32, Sorov pev i eddatpovins Sevtepeta évee TOV: 
rotct. Kpoicos dé omepxGets elrre: °2 Ectve “AOnvaie, 
i) 88 Aerépy evoaspovly oVTw TOL améppimtTas és TO MN- 

t ef 9Q\ 2D , 5) 5 n 2 go! e of ? / 
Sév, date ods SiwTéwy avdpav afiovs NEas ETroiNaas ; 
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5‘O 6€ eivre* °2 Kpoice, érictdpevéy pe TO Oetov rap 
€ov PUovepov Te Kal Tapayades éreipwrds avOpwrnior 
TPNYLATOV Tept ; EV YAP TO LAKP@® Ypov@ TWOAAA MEV 
€oTt toéewv TA py TUS EOENEL, TOANA O€ Kal Trabéew. és 
yap éBdouncovta étea otpov THs Cons avOpemw TporTi- 

10 Ons. ovTot éovtes éviavtol EBdounKovTa TwapéyovTat 
nuépas Sinkoolas Kal TEVTAKLOY INAS Kal Sutpupias, ep- 

f \ A / > \ \ 3 , ” 
Borijwov pnvos pr yevopévou* et dé 7) eOeAnoes TOUTE- 
pov Tov éTéewv pnvi paxpoTepov yiverOat, va 6) ai 
@pat cupPaivwct Taparyiwopevat és TO S€éov, phves ev 

\ \ e , ” e 3 / / : J 

15 rapa ta éBdounKovta érea ot €uBorsuoe yivovtas Tpen- 
KOVTA TEVTE, Hepat O€ EK TOV LNVOV TOUTOV Vinal TEV- 
THKOVTA. TOUTEWY TOV aTAaTéwY HhuEcpewv TOV és TA EBSo- 
pyKkovTa éTea €ovcéwy TrevTHnKovTa Kal dSunKociwv Kal 
eEaxioyidlewy Kai ducpuptéwy, 7) Erépn adTéwv TH ETépN 

\ lA +O. c a / n 

20 uépn TO Tapatray ovdev Omoloy Tpoadyes TpHyya. ov- 

To ov, ® Kpoice, wav éott avOpwiros cupdopy. éuol 

\ A \ t \ , Y \ ‘ % 
dé ov Kal mAoUTEELWY ev péya haiveat Kal Bacinreds et- 
Val TONKGY avOpwTrwv* Exeivo Sé TO EipEd pe, OUKW cE 
3 A , \ N la A N IA iA 
eyo eyo, TPL AV TENEVTNCAVTA KANOS TOV ALOVA TU- 
b f c / 7 n n > 3 

25 @wuat. ov ydp ToL Oo méya TAOVGLOS MANAOV TOU err 
e / yA 3 vA 4 3 3 , id 7 > / 
NLEPHV EXOVTOS ONLL@TEPOS EoTL, Eb LH OF TUYN érrioTroL- 
TO, TAVTA KANG EYOVTA TENEUTHAAL Ev TOV Blov. TrOoAXOL 
peev yap Camrdovtot avOpa@trwv avorPtoi eiot, ToAXKOL Se 
MeTplos EyovTes Biov edtuyées. 6 pwév &1) péya TAOVCLOS, 
> / / a , A 3 , t a 

30 avorBuos oé, dvotat mpoéyet Tod evtuyéos wovVOLGL, OUTOS 
dé TOV TAOVaioUV Kai dvoNPiov TodXOicL* O bev é7rLOv- 

lA an A 
piny exTehéoas Kal aTnv weyaddnnv Tpocmecotcay evetKas 
C Q\ 
duvaTwrepos, 0 O€ ToLTide TrpoeyeL ExElvoU, ATHY MeV Kal 
€ A fa) 
érOupinu ovk opoiws duvaros éxeiv évetxat, Tadra Sé 

35 evTvyin ol amrepuKet, dmnpos bé éoTL, dvouaos, aTra- 
Ons KaK@v, evTraus, evetdys* eb O€ Trpds. TOUTOLCL ETL TeE- 
AeuTHGEL TOV Biov Ev, OUTOS éxelvos TOY av CnTEIs, BABLOS 
KexrAnoOat d&tos éott: mpl & dv rerevtHon, emioyéew 

of) p ULE xX 
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nds Karéerv xo SNBtov, ANN’ ebTUXEa. TA TAVTA [eV VUV 


A A bd a7 b] 7 / 3 e 
rabra cuAraPely dvOpwrov eovta adbvaTov €aTL, WaTTEP 


/ 3 / A / ¢ fa) J > \ 
yopn ovdepia KATaPKEEL TAVTA EWUTI) Tapexovca, ahha 
LU \ 54 e 7 \ > UA aN \ nN \ a 
ddro pev yet, Erépov Sé ErvoeeTaL* 7) 5é dv TA TAELITTA 
$4 > /f er & \ \ 2? / a a »Q\ 
éyn, apiorn airy. ws de Kab avOpwmov caua ev ovdev 


bd / > XN \ \ 7 wy \ 3 , 3 a 
aitapyés €oTu* TO pev yap EXEL, ANAOV dé évdees ETL. OS 
o xXx > A an 4 , \ J 

AV GAUTOV THELOTA EXOV SvaTeAéy Kal ETELTA TENEVT1)- 
on ebyaplotas Tov Blov, ovTOS Tap éol TO ovvOpLa TOU- 
S n / / > A A \ \ 

ro, @ Bactred, Sixatds eats péperbar. cKoTreEw dé YPN 
TAVTOS XPyLaros THY TENEVTHV KH dmroBycetat* ToNAOt- 
ot yap 81 vrodé—Eas 6APov 6 beds mpoppifous averpee. 
73. "Eotpareveto dé 0 Kpoicos él tHv Karra6o- 
inv Tove elveca, Kal YiIs (MEP mpocKTicacbaL Tpos 
Thy éwuToD moipav Bovrdpevos, Kal MANLGTA TO YPNOTN- 

‘ / aN \ / I € \ ? / 
pie miavvos E@V Kat ricacbat Oérwv bTrép Aotuvayew 


Kipov. *’Aotudyea yap TOV Kvatdpew, éévta Kpoicov 


pev yauBpov, Mnéwv oe Bactréa, Kipos 6 KapPucew 
KaTaaTpeyrdpevos €ixe, yevomevov yauBpov Kpoicw ade. 
Sxvdewv rv vouddwv eidn avdpev ctactdcaca viek- 
n a b>] a 4 I 3 J be N / 
ArOe és yy thy Mndixyny + érupavveve oe Tov Xpovor 
rovrov Mijdwv Kuvakdpns o Ppaocptew TOV AnioKxew, 
So tous SxiOas TovTovs TO Mey TPOTov TepLerTre EU WS 
ddyras ikéras*’ Gate Se wept TOANOD TroLEeopEVvos avTous, 
AQ / , \ A / > / \ 
maisds oft Trapédwxe THY yKwWooay TE éxpabéew Kat 
Thy Téeyyny TOV TOEwD. ypovou dé ryEevofLevou KaL atEel 
horTeovT@Y TOV SevOéwv er aypnv Kal atet te pepov- 
Tov, Kal KoTE cuViverKe Edely apes pndév* vooTnoav- 
ras d& abrovs Kewhot yepol 0 Kuafdpns (fv yap, ws 
SuéSeke, dpyhv axpos) TenXéws KapTa TEpleaTre GELKELN. 
€ \ n \ yj / ef . > +s 
of 5€ TAVTA TPOS Kvakapew mabovrTes, WoTE avakta 
opewy avtav temovOores, éBovrAevoavTo TOV Tapa 
opict SiSacKopméevov TALLOW &va Kataxowat, oKEevaoav- 
Nae Se er 27 \ L / f 
res 88 abtov, Gaotrep ewOecav Kai Ta Unpia oKevalety, 
Kuakdpei Sodvar pépovtes ws drypnv onder, Sovtes de 
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Thy TayioTny KomiverOat wapa "AdvdtTea Tov Sadv:- 
25 artew és Sdpous. Tadta Kal dh éyévero* Kat yap Kvua- 
Edpns Kai ot mapecyTes Sartupoves TOY KpEe@v TovTwY 
’ , \ e 4 A va >] v4 
érdaavto, Kai of SxvOa Tadta Toujoayres "Advdtrew 
iK€TQL &yéVOVTO. 
74. Mera dé rabdta (od yap 8) 0 Advdtrns é&eSi- 
Sov tovs SKvOas éEavréovre Kvakdpei) wénrenos rotce 
Avéoict Kai toto. Midas éyeyovee rr érea trévte, év 
Totot TohAdKis pev of Midoe tors Avdovs évixnoayr, 
5 rodnaKls dé ot Avdoi rots Mndous: év dé nat vuxroma- 
/ \ 2? , é / é > \ \ 
xinv Twa éroincavto. dStahépovor Sé ode emt tons Tov 
n 1 f oo A 
TONELOV, TO EXT ETE’ TULPOAHS yevomévys, cuViIverKe 
A A 
@OTE THS MayNS cuverTEewWons THY Huépnv e£amlvns vv: 
kta yeverbar. THY O€ peTadrayY TabTHY THs Huéons 
10 Oarijs 0 Midjotos totcr “Iwou rponyopevoe écecOan, 
ovpov mpolémevos eviavTov TovTor, év TH SH Kal eyévero 
n peTaBorH. ot Sé Avdol re Kal of Midou, ered re ciSov 
A A 
VUKTA GVTL HENS yLvoméevyy, TIS udyns TE érrabcayTo 
Kal waddov TL Eorrevoay Kal dupétepos eiojvnv éwvToice 
15 yevéoOar. of Sé cupBiPdoavtes adtodrs Foav olde, Sv- 
if @ 
évveots Te 0 Kinsé xat AaBivytos 6 BaBvrdvios. obtod 
¢ A > 
at Kal TO OpKtoy ot arrevcavrTes yevécOat Hoav, Kat 
, 3 \ > A, > / \ ” 
yapov eTahraynv eroincav: Andvdtrea yap éyvwoav 
LA \ , ’ , ’ | ee ae , 
dodvan THY Ouyatépa Apinuey “Aotudyei ro Kuakdpew 
/ fo! 
20 masdr* avev yap avayKains toyupis cupBdores icyupal 
7 A 
ovK eGédovot cvppéverv. Spxia S€ Trovéeras Tadta Ta 
rae) / cd E x \ \ 7 5) \ \ 
éOvea tamep Te “EXAnves, Kal pds TOVTOLCL, érrEdy TOUS 
] 3 \ € 
Bpaxiovas éritapavras és THY Omoyxpotiny, TO atiwa dva- 
NElyourt GANHAWD. 
15. Todrov 69 av tov Acrudyea Kipos éovra éav- 
TOU fNTpOTATOpa KaTaaTpeYrdpmevos goye bv aitinv Thy 
éym €v Tolot omricw doyotot onuavéw. ta Kpotcos ém- 
Pedopevos TO Kipw, és Te Ta ypnothpia ereprre. ef 
5 atparevyntas emt Ilépoas, cat 59 Kal admrixopévov ypr- 


LIB. I. CAP. 75—97. 13 


n s 
onod K8d)rou, édtricas TpOs EwuTOD TOY YpHopoV et- 
vat, eotpateteto és THY Ilepoéwv poipav. * * 


A A e 
95. “EIIIAIZHT AI 8é 8) 70 evOcbrev Hiv o NOyos 
; A ef aN N / b \ a 
tov te Kipov, dotis éav tiv Kpoicou apyny Kartetne, 

\ \ J v4 , e J A bd / 
kai tous Ilépoas, dtem tpor@ ayyjoavto Ths “Aoins. 
‘As dv Tlepcéwv pere&érepos Néyouvat of py Bovdopevor 
ceuvodv Ta epi Kipov, dAda Tov édvta réyew Roxon, 
Kata Tabra ypdabw, émvatapevos Tep| Kipou kab tpt- 
daclas dAXas NOyov od0vs Piva. “Acoupiov apxov- 
tov ths dvw ’Acins éw érea eixoot Kal TevTaKocta, 

n > 3 7 A a 4 > / / 
Tpato am avtav Mido ipfavto amictacdar: xat 
K@S obTOL Trept THs édevOepins pwayecdpevor Toiat ‘Ac- 
cuplotc éyévovto dvdpes ayabol, Kal aToodpevor THY 
S Y ? Acaae ye YA \ \ 

ovAocvnY HnrEevlEepwUnaav. ETA OE TOUTOUS KAL TA 
dara €Ovea érrolee TwUTO Totat Mydocor. 

96. "Edvrav $& adtovopwv TavT@V ava THY HreEl- 
pov, Mode adris és Tupavvidas mepinAGov. avip ev Toiar 
Midoror éyévero codds, TO odvona tv Anioxns, wats 

3 @ € . 

S jv Ppacptew. ovtos o AnidKns, épacbets Tupavvc- 
Sos, émolee Towdde. KaToixnpéevov tov Mrndov xara 
Kopas, ev TH EwuTOD ewv Kal TpoTEepov SoKLWLOS Kal 
a / \ , A > / 
parrov te Kab mpoOvudtepov Suxatocvyny €mridéwevos 
hoes’ Kal TadTa pévTor eovons avopins ToANS ava 
La) \ ‘N 3 J > A e/ A 7 
macav tiv Mnsixhy érrolec, ereotdpevos OTe TH OLKaip 
\ » UA / ’ e \ 3 A > A , fe 
TO QOLKOV TrOAeLLOV eoTt. Of Oé Ex THS avTHS Kons My- 
Sot, opa@vres adTod Tovs TpdTroUs, SiKacTHY py EWUTaYV 
e 7 € \ , va , 3 A > F \ / 
aipéovto. 0 € On, ofa pvewpevos apXny, tOUs Te Kat Ol- 
KALOS FV. TOLewY TE TAUTA ETraLvoV ElYe OVK OALYOV TPOS 
m™ / e/ A / e 9 A os. 
TOV TOALTEWY OUTW, WaTE TUVOaVOMEVOL OL EV THOL Ad- 
Anot Kounot os Anidxns ein avnp pobvos KaTa TO opOov 
Suxdlav, 1poTEpov TepiTlmTTOVTES ADiKOLTL YVOLYTL, TOTE 
érret Te HKoVoaY, dopevot edolreov Tapa Tov AnioKxea Kat 
avtol Suxacopevor* TéXos 5é ovdevt GAN ErreTpatroVTO. 
97. IIdeivos Sé aiel yuvopévou Tod émiovTéovTos, 
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g UA \ 7 > / \ \ 2/ 
ola mruvOavopévov tas Sixas amroBaivery KaTa TO EoD, 
yvovs 6 Anidens és EwuTov wav avakeipevoy, OVTE KATI- 

BY ” ” / Q/ 
teu ére HOerKe evOarrep mpdotepov mpoKarifwy edixate, 
- #79 yy “ ” b] - e J fa) e “ 
Sour én Suxay Ere ov ydp ol AvowTEhEELV, TMV EWUTOU 

b] / n f > e / V4 > ‘4 
éEnwednkoTa totar méXas Su Huépns diKalew. eovons 
cy e fe) XN 3 4 by n an > N\ X\ J 
OV APTAYHS KAL AVOMLINS ETL TONAM MANAOV aVa TAS KO- 

By / S / € A > 3 ON 

pas 7) mpdTepov Hv, cuvenéxOnoay ot Mijdot és twvto 

\ 29 / / / LA \ A I 
Kal edidocav opict NOyov, NEYOVTES TEPL THY KATHKOV- 
e + 93 \ / 7 os: e n wf 

10 tov. ws & éya Soxéw, wadoTa EXeyov ot Tod Anioxew 
piror: Ov yap 8) TpoTm TO TapEdvTe KpEewpevoe Ouva- 
Tot eiuev oikée THY YOPNV, Pepe TTHTWpED 7pLEwV av- 
tov Baciriéa* Kal otto % Te yopn edvopnjoeTat, Kal 

3 \ N BA 7 > \ e¢ >’ 3 / > / 
abtol mpos épya tpetropueba, ovde vT avopins avacta- 

15 tov éodpucba. Taira xy rEyovtes TeiGover EwuTovs Ba- 
otnever Oa. 
A 

98. Adrlka 8 mpoBadrropévav SvTiwa oTHoovTat 
, e wT 5 \ ee N \ ) \ \ 
Bactréa, 0 Anions Hv TONNOS VITO. TAVTOS avopos Kat 
mpoBarrépevos Kal aivedpevos, és 6 TodTOV KaTaLvEoveL 

/ / 5 € > 9 fF bd \ > / e 
Bactrdéa odict Elva. o & EKEAEVE AUTOUS OLKLA TE EWD- 
5 To dk&va Ths Bacivnins oikodopfoat Kat Kpatbvat avTov 

fj nin pay p 

, A \ a e an >] A 7 
Sopupdpoics. trovedot 69 Tabra ot Moor: OLKOOOpLEOVa t 
TE Yap AUTO olKia peydda TE Kal ioxupd, Wa avTOS 
tbpace Tis ywpns, Kal Sopudpovs avT@ émeTpEetrovat 

? 4 VA f € XY SE ” \ > 
éx wéavtov Midwv nataréEacbat. 0 6€ ws eoxe TIY ap- 

VA \ J 3 J a / VA 
10 xjv, Tovs Mydous qvdyxace Ev TOMCpa ToLnoac ban, 
\ fa) J fal Vv Ol > f 
Kal TOUTO TEpLOTEANOVTAS THY AAAWV NoGoV ETrLpeENeE- 
f \ \ “ ‘a / > f 
cOat. reopévov Sé kal Tadta TaY Midwv otKxodopéce 
fa) le) b] 
relyea peydda Te Kal Kaptepa Tadta, Ta Vov AyBaTava 
, ‘a! 
KéKdnTat, Crepov ETép@ KUKA EVETTEDTA. MELNXaVNTAL 
~ na a) id an 
15 8¢ ow TODTO TO TElyos, WaTE O Erepos TOD ETEpoU KU- 
Kos TOlcL Tpopayedat pwovvotot eats iryndOTEpos. TO 
yey Kov TL Kab TO Yopiov TUppaxéel, KOAWVOS EOV, WaTE 
nN icy \ \ \ a , > 7 7 
TOLODTO ElvaL* TO Sé Kal WAAAOY TL erreTNSEVON, KUKNOV 
ésyTav Tay cuvarrdyrav érta: év bE TO TEAEUTAIM TA 
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Jee 4 \ € / N \ > A f 4 
Bactrnia verre Kal oi Onoavpol. To dé avT@V peyLaTov 
> A N N 3 f 7 V4 iA \ 
gore Telyos Kata Tov “AOnvéwy KvKAOV padloTa Ky TO 
uéyabos. Tod pev 5) Tpetov KUKNOV of Tpopayedves 

b / les \ J } / \ / 
elot Nevxol, Tov dé Sevtépov péraves, Tpitov dé KUKNOV 
ouviKkeol, TeTapTov O€ KUAVEOL, méumrou 6¢ cavdoapake- 


15 


20 


e/ VA ”~ 7 e “” b ~ 
you. obtw TAdVTOV TOV KUKAWY ot TPOMaxedves HVOL- 25 


J > _N / 7 \ e an sf 9 € \ 
opévou eiat dappdxoce* Sto dé of TeAEUTALOL ELL O MEV 
KaTapyupwpévous, 6 O€ KaTaKexpyTwpévous EY@Y TOUS 
TPOmaxeavas. 

a \ Ye w/ e a 5) / \ 

99. Tadra pev 67 0 Anioxns EewuT@ TE ETELYEE KAL 

an \ \ an A 
mep) Ta EwuTod oixia, Tov dé addov Onpwov TépE Exédeve 
To Telyos oiKéewv. oiKxodopnOevtwy O€ TavTwY KOo Lov 
oe n e 
rovse Anidkns mpaTos éoTs 0 KaTacTHTdpeEvos, pATE 
A 
éorévat Tapa Baciréa pndéva, ov’ ayyehov 6€ TavTa 

, ec oA J J e N “4 , 
ypéecOat, opacGai TE Bacthéa vid pndevos, Tpos TE 
rovro.o. ert yeday Te Kal mTveW dvTlov Kai dTract TodTO 

A XN a 
ye elvas alaypov. Tadra Sé mepl EwvTov eoéuvuve THvdE 
3 € A 
clvexev, dxws dv ph) opéovres of OunrtKes eovtes ovTpO- 

/ 3 ( \ > / > , Oe > > } 
dol re éxelvm Kal oikins od PraupOTEepys, oVoE Es avopa- 
yabinv devTropevot, AvTEdlaTO Kal érriuBovrevorev, GAN 

al e 
étepotds ode Soxéor eivat pu) opewar. 

100. Emel te S& tadra Svexdopnoe Kai éxpatuve 
e \ a "> 49 N yA lA / 
EwuTov TH Tupavvids, Hv TO Oikatoy Pvrdacowy YaheTrOs° 
kat tds Te Sixas ypddovtes claw trap’ éxeivoy éoereu- 
meoKov, Kal exelvos Siaxpivov Tas éopepopévas exmép- 

n \ N N ol ? / \ \ yy A 
MTECKE. TAUTA [MEV KATA TAS OLKAS ETTOLEE, TA d€ 07) ANNa 
éxexoopéaro ol* et Tuva muvOdvorTo bSpifovra, Tovrov 
MA / > 3 / ¢€ lf 10 J 25 
Sxws petarréprpasto, Kat aEinv EKATTOV AOLKNLATOS EOt- 
xalev, Kai of KaTdoKoTrol Te Kal KaTHKOOL joa ava 
TATAY THY KOPHNV THS NPXE- 

101. Anidkns wév vuv To Mydixdv eOvos cuvectpeve 

wodvov, Kal ToUToU Hp&E. EoTL 5é Midwv toodde yevea, 
> 

Bovoai, Tlapntaxnvoi, 3 tpovxates, Apsttavroi, Bovovot, 

Mayo. yévea pev 8) Mydov éort Too aoe. 
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102. Anidxew Sé rais yiveras Ppaocprys, os Tedev- 
thoavros Anidxew, BactrevoavTos Tpia Kal TEVTHKOVTA 
érea, TapedéEato Ti apynv: TapadeEduwevos O€ ovK 
3 wn f ” n 4 > \ / 
direxpito povvev dpyew Tov Midwy, adda otpatevod- 

5 wevos emt Tors Ilépcas mpwtoici Te TovToics evreOnKaTo, 
\ J v4 € , > / \ \ 
Kat tpetous Mijdwy brnkoous éroince. peta dé Eyov 
Svo tavra €Ovea Kal apdotepa ioxupd, KaTeaTpépeTo 
tiv Aoinv am dddov én’ ddXo tov EOvos, és 6 oTpaTev- 
adpevos él Tovs Accupiovs Kal “Acoupiwy TovTovs ot 
10 Nivoy eiyov Kat Hpxov TPOTEpoV TAVTOY, TOTE O€ Hoa 
[ELOVVW[LEVOL MEV TULMAXOV ATE ATTETTEWTOV, ANAWS 
MéeVTOL EWUTOV ED TKOVTES, ETL TOUTOUS 67 TTPATEVCG- 

c , > 7 y / oY r \ 
pevos 0 Poadptns avtos te duehOdapn, apEas dvo Kai 
elxoot érea, Kal 0 OTPATOS aUTOD O TOANGS. 

103. Ppadptewm Sé TerevTHcavtTos é€edeEato Kva- 
Edpns 6 Dpacptew tov Anioxew mats. ovTos NéyeraL 
ToANOV ETL yeverOas GAKLL@TEPOS TOV TpoyovwY* Kal 

n f ? / \ UA \ b] a9 / \ 
mMpOTOS Te EMOyLoE KATA TEAEa TOUS ev TH Ain, Kai 

5 patos suétake ywpis ExdaoTtovs eivat, TOUS TE aiypwopo- 
pous Kat tovs Tofopopous Kat Tovs imméas* pd TOU SE 

s . e aA 

avamlE hv mwavta opotws avatrepuppéva. ovToOS 0 Toit 
Avooici éort payerdmevos, OTE VVE 1 NMEPN EyEevEeTO odt 

© f val n 

payopévoict, Kat o THY “Advos TroTapod ave ’Acinv Ta- 
10 cav cvaTHoas EwuT@. ovdAdEEaS O€é TOUS UT EWUTO ap- 
xouévous Tavtas éotpateveto él THY Nivov, Tiwwpéwvy 
nA \ \ \ f A / 3 ta) / 

TE TO TWATPL Kal THY TOMW TaUTHY Oédwv eFereiv. Kat 

\ / 

oi, @S gupBarwv éviknoe Tors Acoupiovs, TEepiKaTnUev@ 
tiv Nivov érirde SKvdéwy otparos péyas, aye Oe av- 

¢ al 

IS rovs Bacwred’s 0 Zevddwv Madins, Ipwrovew sais: 

A / \ > bd 

of éc€Barov pev és tTHv “Aolnv Kiupepious éxBarovtes 

A lA 
éx THs Eipwrrns, tovtoice b€ érrtaomopevot hevryouat oUTH 
és THY Mnoexiy yopny atixovro. 

104. "“Eort d6€ amo Ths Aiwvyns THS Maujridos éri 
Dicw torapov Kat és Kodyous tpinxovta nuepéwv ev- 
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Cadve@ odds, ex dé ths Kodyidos od woddov trrepBhvar 

3 \ PS) / P] \ aA \ } \ A e@ b] nA 
és THY Mnduxnv, adda ev TO Ota pécou EOvos avTav 
€oti, Sdowerpes, ToUTO dé TrapapetBopévotot ecivar év 5 
TH Mndixq. ob pévtoe of ye Sxv0a. tavTtn écéParovr, 

3 XN \ 7 CAN al J ? / 
GNA THY KaTUTrEpOe OddY TOAAD paKpoTéepny éxTpaTro- 

> , oo» NX 7 BA > an ¢ 

pevot, év de&tn Exovres TO Kavxdotov dpos. évOaita oi 
peev Mijdor cvpBardvres rotor SxvOnoe nai éEcaowbévres 

A , n b) n 7 e \ 4 \ 
TH payn Ths apxys KatervOncav, of dé YevOar rHv 10 
"Acinv wacav érécyov. 

105. "EvOecitev b€ jicay ém’ AlyuTtov: Kal érei Te 
éyévovto év TH Tlaraotivy Supin, Vappitryds odeas 
Aiyurrov Bactirevs avridcas Swpoici Te Kal ALTHot 
aTOTpPETEL TO TPOTWTEPw fur) TropeverOau. ot S€ errel TE 
) , > +s > / a / > 9 y 
avaxywpéovres oTriaw éyévovto THs Bupins ev Ackdrovt 5 
TOM, TOV TAEdVOV ZKvOéwyv TapeEeAOdvtTav acwéor, 

3 4 : \ 3 A ¢ / > 4 nN b] 
ONUyOL TIVES AUT@V UTronNeLpOEvTEs eovANcaY THs ovpa- 

3 , XN ef BY \ a XN ¢ fs e > N 
vins “Adpodirns To ipov. Eott 5€ TOUTO TO (pov, WS éyw 
muvGavopevos evpickw, TaVTWY apyaLoTaToY ipav boa 

UA nw Q nA \ \ \ > T e N > n 
TavuTns THS Geovd* Kal yap To év Kurrpm tpov év@edrev 10 
> / e 3 \ lA 7 \ \ 3 / 
evyeveTo, WS avTol Neyouot Kirpeot, Kat To év KuOnpovoy 
Doivixés etor ot Wpvodpevor ex TavTns THs Zupins eov- 

A \ La) A J \ e oN \ b] 
tes. Totor S€ TOV SKv0éwy avAjcact TO ipdv TO ev 
b) V4 N\ a 7 37 \ 3 A > f e 
Ackddwvt Kat Totot ToUT@V aiel Exydovotat évéoxn ve 1 
Oecos OnrELav votcov: WaTEe awa éyouci Te of SKvOai 15 
dia TovUTO odeas voce, Kal opav Tap’ éwvToict Tovs 
amixveouévous és tiv SKvOcKnv yopnv os Scaxéaran, 
Tovs Kahéovot éEvapéas ot AKvOar. 

106. “Emi pév vuv oxt@ Kai eixooe Etea Hpyov THs 
b , e o \ \ / ig / e 
Aoins ot SxvOa, nal ra wavra ods br6 Te DBpvos Kal 

pP 
? / 3 > A \ / vy 
oduywpins avactata nY* ywpis mév yap Popov émpno- 
3 e , N e 7 3 A \ \ 
COV TAP €KATTWY TO EKACTOLGL évréBanaAor, OES o€ 
Tov hopouv hprralov mepteAavvorvtes TovTO 6 TL éyotey 5 
ExacTol. Kal TOUT@Y pev TOs MAEdVas KuaEdpns Te Kat 
Mijoou Eewicavtes Kat xatapeOvoavtes KaTepovevaayr, 
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‘\ e 3 / \ 3 XN A \ 3 / 
Kat oUTM avec@oavTo THY apxnv Mndot, Kal émexpateov 
TOVTEp Kat TpoTEpov, Kal THY Te Nivov eirov, (ws Oé 
10 etrov, ev ETEpotot NOoLot SNAWoW) Kal TOs Acoupiovs 
umoxerpious eT OLNTAVTO Thay THs BaBurwvins Hoipns. 
pera, dé radta Kuakdpns pév, Bactdevoas eae peut 
érea ouv Toloe {Kv0as HpEav, TeXevTa. 3s 
—10T. “Exdéxeras 6é “Aarudryns 0 O Kuakdpen 1 ais a 
Bacwrninv. Kai ot éyévero Ovydtnp TH ovvoua eOero 
Mavédvnv. (tiv eddxee "Aotudyns év TO Urrvem)otphoas 
TOCOUTOV, WATE TAHTAL MeV THY EWUTOD TOALY, eTLKATA- 
5krvoat dé Kal tiv “Acinv Tacav. vrepOéwevos Sé THV 
Mayov rotor overpotrodotce TO eviTrviov, époBHOn, Tap’ 
3 fal b ] XN e/ J \ \ \ 7 
avTo@v avTa éxacta paddy. peta 66 THY Mavoddavnv 
4 > A BA b] N e , / \ lal e 
TavTHV covcay On avdpos wpainv, Myndov pév tov éwv- 
Tov akiwy ovdevt didot yuvaixa, SedotKas tiv drpu* 
10 dé Ilépon dud0t 7H ovvopa Hv KayBvons, Tov eipioxe 
> / \ a7 bp n , \ e a 
oiKins pev eovta aryabis, tpoTrov dé jaovyiov, TOAA@ 
” ” > \ , 3 XN J 
évepOe aywv avtTov pécov avdpos Mroov. 
7 \ A 7 n VA 
108. Svvotxeovans 66 76 KayBion ths Mavéddavns 
TUAYNS TO TpOTw ETEL Eide GAAHV drpuv* eddKee SE 
Ol EK TOV gidoimy.THS OuyaTpos TavTns Pivat duTreXor, 
\ \ oy > a) \ > 4 a) IO A \ 
THy O€ apTréedov erlaxelv THv Aciny Tacav. tdov bé 
5 TOUTO Kal UirepUEmevos Tolot OvELpOTrONOLOL pETETrEUAPATO 
éx tov Ilepcéwv tHv Ovyarépa éritexa €ovoay, amtKo- 
VA \ 3) y , N , > 3 a 
pévnv 6€ epvrAacae BovrAoOpEvos TO yevv@pevov EE AUTHS 
StabGeipar> €x yap ot THs drpvos of TOY Maywv ovetpo- 
TONoL €onpatvov, OTL pEAXOL O THS Ouyatpos avTod yo- 
10 vos Bacinevoew avti éxelvov. tadra bn ov duvrAacadpe- 
¢ 9 , e > 7 € a / e/ 
vos 0 Aatvaryns, ws éyéveto o Kipos, caréoas “Aprraryor, 
avopa oixniov Kat muctotatov Te Mydwv Kat mavrev 
évritpotroy TOV EwuTod, Edeyé of ToLdde* “Aprrarye, mpi 
yea TO av Tot Tpocbéw, pndawa Tapaypynon, pode epé 
15 re mapaBdary Kal addovus EXopevos EE baTépNs EwUT@ TeE- 
piTréons. AdBe Tov Mavéddvn éErexe Traida, dépwv Sé és 
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nN 3 , \ \ f / v4 > \ 
TEWUTOD GroKTELVoV* peTa dé Odabov TpoT™@ STE@ AUTOS 
Botreat. (O dé apetBerar: °Q Bacired, ode AANOTE KO 
mapeioes avdpl Tobe Ayape ovdév, hurdacaopcba Sé és 

\ \ 2? \ } / be b] a 5) bd 
GE Kab ES TOV perenne NPOVOV NOEV efapaprely. aXrXr 20 
et Tor pidov TovTO odTw yiverOas, ypt On TO YE emo 
varnpereer Gas érruTndéws.\? 

/ 109. Todrotot dpeprdpeves O “Apmaryos, @S Ob Tra- 
peSd0n TO Tatoiov KeKoopnuevoy THY emt OavdaTo, Hie 

/ 3 XN 3 , X X BA fal € ‘ n 
KNaloy és Ta otKia’ Tapedav dé éppale TH éEwuToOd 
\ \ / "A v4 e Gé / € ea 
yuvatk, Tov wdavta “Aotudyewm pnévtTa Adyov. 4 6é 
mpos autov Neyer’ Nov ov ti cot ev vow éoti rrotéew 3} 5 
‘O 8é dpeiBerars Ov rH everérreTo’ Aatudyys, ov0 et 
Tapappovyce, Te Kal paveirar KdKLov  vov patveTat, 
ov ot &ywye mpocOjcopat TH youn, ove és héovoy ToL- 
fa) A vA 
OUTOY UTNPETHOW. TOAAWY Sé EivEeKa ov Hhovetow LY, 

\ @ 3 fn 4 b] € A \ @ 3 ; / 
KQL OTL AUT@ LOL TUYYEVNS ETTLY O TALS, KAL OTL Aortva- 10 
yns bév éote yépwv Kal dTrais Epoevos yovov' et dé Oe- 

v4 \ 
AnoEL TOUTOV TEXEUTHGAVTOS és THY OvyaTépa TabTHY 
a U an n \ eX a! 
eras n edger THS VOV TOV VOY KTElvEeL OL ene: 
Gddo Tt ip Netrerar TO evOebrev eno KLVOUVOY 0 jéryt- 
TOS ; GAAG TOD pev do partos elveKa pot deo TovTOV 15 
TeXeuTaY TOV Tratoa, det pévToL TOV TWa “AaTUdyEew 
avToo hovéa yevérOar Kai py TOV ELOVY 
110. Tadra eine, cab avtixa dyyeXov éreptre ert 
Trav BoveoAwy tav “Aorudyew TOV HIricTATO VvoLds TE 
eriTnoew@TaTas vés“ovTa Kai ovpea Onpiwdéotata, TO 
y hy M iO KEE OC E D Sov 
oivona Fv Mutpardons, ovvoixee O€ EwuTodD cuvootre, 
obvoua Sé TH. yuvatKt hv, Th cvvoixee, Kuv® kata tip 5 
“EXMjivov yrAoooay, Kata dé Thy Mydexty Srand*+ rh 

\ ye ae f : / Me ¢ ye ¢e A , > 
yap kbva kadéovot oda Mico. at dé brr@peat eiot 
Tov ovpéwr, ev0a Tas vowas ThY Body eixe ovTOS 51) O 

Etc \ , > F rn? , \ 
BovKodos, mpos Popéw Te avewov TAY AyBaTavev Kat 

ee: / n b) t MA \ \ ¢ 
mpos Tou Tovtou Tov Evéewov. tavTy pev yap 7 My- 10 
Sik) KOEN TpOS Racrelpov opewy €ore kapta Kat wn- 
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X f \ lA 
Ay} Te Kab Long, suvnpedys, 4 dé GAN Mnodcen yop 
wn vo, s) € , n n 
éotl waca dmedos. émrel av 0 BovKoXos orrovdn TOAAH 
/ 
Karecpevos amixeto, édeye 0 “Apraryos tade* Kedever 
15ae "Aortudyns TO Tadiov TovTo AaBovta Oeivas és TO 
éonudtatov TaV oipéwv, GKws av TaytoTa SiapGa- 
peln. Kal tdde Tor éxéevoe etrrety, iV 1) GTOKTELVNS 
3 / > 7 J oe >] J n 
avté, GANG Tew TPOT@ TeEpLTTOLnoN, OACIPH TO Ka- 
ciate oe SwaypnoecOat: éropav Sé éxxeipevoy oiaTe- 
20 Taya eyOn. 
nA e 
111. Tadta axoveas 6 Boveddos Kal avaraBov TO 
oe € 
Tasdiov hie TV avTiy dtricw OOdv, Kal arriKvéeTaL és THY 
by4 A > X\ b) an e J 3 / I A n 
éravAw. TOO Apa Kai avT@ H yuvy, éwiteE codaa Ta- 
cay hpépny, ToTe Kos KaTd Salpova TIKTEL, OLyopEvoU 
5 tov BouKdAov és TOM. oav Sé ev hpovTids auporepos 
GAM|NOV Tépt, 6 Mev TOD TOKOU Ths yuvaLKos appodéwr,| 
e Q\ ,o¢@ a) ? \ cog hs 
4 O€ yuryn, 6 TL:0UK ewO@s 0 “Aprrayos peTaTrepyrpatto 
avThs Tov avdpa. éret Te 5é arrovoctHaas ;eTéoTN, ota 
Ig 9 / QA € \ , 4 ef 
é& déXrTtov idovca 1) yuVn ElpeTO TPOTEPH, O TL ply OVTM 
7 e => oS 
10 rpobtpes “Apmaryos metatéuaparto. 0 O€ etre °2 y- 
BQ / Pd] , N \ 7 \ J >] ta) 
vat, ELoov TE €s TOALY ENO@V Kal HKOVTa TO pHTE LoECY 
” / \ ’ 3 la \ oe r 
Shenoy, pte KoTE yeverOat és eaTroTAs TOUS HwETEpOUs. 
oixos pev mas “Aprdyou KAavOue Kateiyeto* éyw O€ 
3 \ df oe a” e \ 7 >A ec fs 
éxTrrayels hia rw. ws 6 Tavieta écijAOov, opéw Tras- 
15 8lov mpoxeipevov doratpoy Te Kal Kpavyavopmevoy, Ke- 
KoopNpevov Ypvo@® Te Kal éoOrt ToKiAyn. “Aprraryos 
Se SC EN 2 Ff \ / ) f \ 
5€é ws Eldé je, exéXeve THY TaXloTHV avahaPovTa TO Tat- 
ot 4 Q A \ Q “ v @ @ dé 
lov olyecOat pépovta, Kai Oeivar evOa Onpiwdeotarov 
v7 A 3 J \ 3 4 cy \ io > VA 
cin TaV otpéwv, pas "Actudyea civar TOY TadTa émOE- 
, , > 9 , > Va , \ 
20 WEVOV [Ol, WOAN ATrEtjoas eb fy THEA TOLNTALLL. Kat 
2 \ 9 \ r n \ ) , 5 
éya avaraBav Edepov, Soxéwv THY TLVOS OLKETEWY ElvaL* 
ov yap av Kote Katédoka, evOev ye iv. €OapPeov de 
id a 
Opéwv Ypvoe@ TE Kal elwact KeKoTLNMEVOV, TPOS O€ Kal 
KravO pov KaTecTeaTa eupavéa év “Aprrdyou. Kat mpoKa 
N 9 6th AN 7, XN / I, } 
25 re 5) KaT Oddy TuVvOdvomaL TOY TravTa Noyov OEepdrrov- 
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a 3 \ / ” , 3 / \ / 
Tos, Os éue mpotréwmrayv &Ew ToALos eveyeipice TO Ape- 
e ” 7 by A A 3 VA 
dos, a dpa Mavédvas te ein traits ths “Aotudyew Ov- 
XN \ K if nn Kv / "A f 
yatpos Kat KapBicew tov Kupov, nai piv Aotvayns 
éVTENAETAL ATTOKTELVAL. VoV TE OE EOTI. 
wn S 
112. “Apa dé radra éXeye 0 BovKoros Kat éxxahuras 
> 5 / e AY: e io N YA lA \ > oe 
GiredelKVUE. 1) O€ WS ELOE TO TrALOLOV MEA TE KAL EVELOES 
éov,|Saxptcaca Kal AaBopuévyn THY youvdTwy Tov avdpos 
y” Py A lA >] A lA } e dé > ” as 
Eypnte pndeun Teyvn ExOetvat pve o € ovK Edn olos 
3 9 A ’ XY f . 3 , \ 
T e€lval AAAWS AUTA TroLEeeLV} ETTUpOLTHGELY Yap KaTa- 5 
oxotrous é& “Apmrdyou érowpopévous, amrodéecOai Te Kd- 
KITTA, HV pn ohea Toon. ws 5é ovK ereOe apa Tov 
dvdpa, SevTepa Neyer ) yuri) Tade* ’Evret toivuy ov ov- 
/ / XN 3 “a AY \ & / > \ 
vapai oe TreiGew pn éxOecivas, ov Oé WE TolnooV, Eb 2) 
Taod ye avaykn obOfvat éxxeiwevovs TéToKA yap Kai 10 
eyo, Tévoxa O€ TeOveds* TodTO ev Pépwv mpdOes, TOV 
\ fo) > 7 \ nN ¢ 3 e lA 37 
dé ths “Aotudyew Ovyarpos waida ws €& nuéwv éovta 
; 0 
Tpéhwopev. Kal oUT@ ovTE ov GaceEat adiKéwy TOS Oe- 
/ BY ec oa A / 54 ef \ 
OTOTAS, OUTE Huy KAKwS ReBovrevpeva EoTal. O TE yap 
\ of, n € 
TeOvewms Pactryins Tadis Kupyoet, Kal o meptewy ovK 15 
amroNéet THY Wuynvos 
118. Kdpta te do€e TS Bovxddw pos Ta TapeovTa 
ev Aéyety 7) yUVn, Kal avTixa érrolee TAaDTA. TOV peEV 
éhepe Oavatdowy traida, TodTov pév Trapadiool TH Ewv- 
A J N \ e fa) +7 \ \ 4 
Tov yuvatki, Tov Sé éwuTOD edvTa vexpov NaBa@v EOnKeE 
2 \X > a of \ ce / \ a 
és TO dyyos év TO Ehepe Tov ErEepov* Koounoas 6€ TH 5 
KOoL@ TavTl Tod ETépou Tratdds, hépwv €s TO épnmora- 
Tov TOV ovpéwy TUE? ws dé TPITN HMEepN TO TaLdip éx- 
oo e fal 
KELLEV® EYEVETO, Hie Es TOALVY O BoVKOXOS, TOV TLVA Tpo- 
Lal J: 3 A J 3 \ \ 3 fa) 
Bookav dvAakov avTov KaTaNiTOV: éAOav € és TOU 
‘A f 3 } Ff BA ¢€ A = n YA 
pwrdyou, aTroderkvivar En ETOLpos eivalt TOV TraLoiou 10 
\ J e A \ ¢ @f A e an , 
Tov véxvv. téprpas S¢ 0 “Aprrayos THv EwuTod Sopvdo- 
\ lA SQ / \ f \ 
pov ToUvsS TlaTOTAaTOUS, Eldé Te Std TOUTMY Kal EOarbe 
a nae \ / \ _\ \ 2 7 \ 
rou BovKdXov TO TraLdiov. Kal TO pev ETeOaTTTO* TOV 
\ of ae a ? , a 
6é totepoy tovTwy Kipov ovopacbévta TrrapadafPovca 
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15 érpede 7) yun) To BovKdAov, ovvopa aAXO Kov TL Kal Ov 
Kodpov Oepévn. . 
114. Kai ote 6) tw Sexaétys 0 mais, mphypa és 
> \ , , 24-7 J ” 3 A J 
QUTOV TOLOVOE pevonenor: eFepyve poev emrauce ev TH KO- 
LN TAvTD, év TH joa Kal at Bovioniat avrat, erate Oé 
feT GAY HrikoVv év 0d@. Kal ot f crades mailovres et- 
5 Novto éwuTav Bactréa civat TovTOV 61) TOV TOD BovKdXOU 
> / A e \ > A / \ \ > / 
émikAnow tratéa. o 6é avtav Svéta&e Tovs pév oiklas 
’ / \ x 4 5 \ f 4 
oiKodopéetv, TOs 5€ Sopuddpous eivas, Tov dé Kov TiWa 
avtov opGarpov Bactréos eivat, TO O€é TUVE TAS aryyenlas 
éopépey edidov yépas, WS EXdoTwH éEpyoV TpocTdcowp. 
10 eis 69 ToUT@Y TaV Traldwv cupTrailwr, éov “ApTeuBdpeos 
A > NX 4 3 J b) \ \ b] / XN 
mats, avdpos Soxijou év Mnédosot, od yap 8 érroince TO 
\ b] n “4 > / > NX \ a: 
mpootaybev éx Tov Kupov, éxéNeve avtov Tos dAXouS 
Tatoas SuaraPeiy: Treopevan 6€ TOV TALOwY, O Kipos 
TOV Taloa TPNXEWS KapTa Twepleome Hactuyewn. o O€ 
15 évret te peteiOn TaxtoTa, os ye yn avd—va éwutod Ta- 
Oov, waddov Te Tepinpéxtec, KATE @v SE és TrOdALY TpPOS 
TOV Tatépa amoKTtiveto TaV bro Kupov hvrnce, Néyov 
1 2 r ee 2 5 rn Y +. \ \ 
dé ov Kodpov (ov yap Kw VY TOUTO TOUVVOLA), ANNA TOS 
Tod BouxoXou Tov “Aatudyew tratoos. o dé AptewBdpns 
3 A e 9. \ \ \ > / \ o@ P) / 
20 opyy, ws exe, EAM@v Tapa Tov Aatuayea Kal dpa ayo- 
PeVOS TOV Traida, avdpota TpHyyata Edn TerovOévas, 
Néyov: "2 BactrEd, UTr6 TOU cov SovXAOU, BouvKdrov 5é 
/ & iA \ A N \ 
Tatoos, @de TeptuBpicpweBa, — SetKvds TOD Tatoos ToS 
G){LOUS. 

115. “Axotoas dé cat idov o “Aotudyns, Oérov Te 
popnoa, TO TaLol TYAS THS ApteuBdpew eivexa, pere- 
wé“meTo TOV TE BOVKOXOY Kal TOV Tratoa. erred Te 5é Tra- 
phoay aphotepot, Bras mpos Tov Kipov o “Aatudyns 
” \ J IN fa) f 27 a 3 

5ébn: Sv 6H, wv Todde TovovTov edvTos Tats, érOhunaas | 
Tov Todde Tratda éovTOS TpwTOoV Tap emol decKin Toufjoe : 
Tepoorrely 5 ‘O 6é dpeiBeto @oe* °L2 déc7roTa, eyes dé 
Ttadra TOOT  eroinaa, oo w dlen” ot ydp pe €x THS KOMNS 
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a nA \ a 9 / bd] a > / 
qaioes, THY Kal be Fv, TralfovTes THEWY AVTAV €oTH- 
cavto Bacthéa* eddxeov yap ode eivat és TodTO émeTn- 
SeHtaros. of py vuy GddoL Traides TA éTTLTATTOMEVA 
> Uh ® \ > 7 ; \ / 3 3 J 
érreréneov, ovTOS dé avnKxovaTeé TE Kal AOYoV ElyE OvdE- 

P] aA -» A / > 4 \ a) C/ 7 , 
va, és 0 édaBe tiv Sixnv. ef dv 61 ToddE EiveKa AELOS 
TEV KAKOD ipl, OOE TOL TAPELpLt. 

116. Tatra Aéyovtos tod waidds Tov “AoTudyea 
éonie avayvocts avtod, Kai oi 6 Te XapaKTip Tod Tpoc- 
omov mpoarhéperOar eddxee és EwuTov, Kal 7 UToKpLots 

J > vd , an 3 A a e f 
érevOepiorépn eivat, 5 Te ypovos THs éxBéotos TH NeKiy 

la) XN QO 7 : 3 \ \ ‘f 
Tov Tatoos éddKee cupBalvew. éxmraryels S€ TOvTOLCL 
> \ / ” 49 , ‘\ / b] \ 
él ypdvov adbOoyyos vs poyis de 84 Kote aveveryOels 
cle, Oédav éxrréurbras tov ApteuBdapea, wa tov BovKo- 
Nov povvov AaBwv Bacavicn: ’AptéwBapes, éyo TadTa 
ToInow, WGTE GE Ka) TOV Talda TOV GOV pndey ETTrLpEep- 

: ; ‘ bd) n 
decOar.'. Tov péev 6) ApteuBdpea wéwres, Tov dé Ko- 
5 , a 
pov Hyov éow oi Oeparrovtes, KeNevCayTOS ToD ’AcTua- 
? \ \ oe Ui € / an 
yew. érrel O€ UmENEAELTTTO O BovKONOS poUVOS, LOVYW- 
id 
dévta tdde avTov elpetro 0 “Aatuayns, Kobev Ad Bot Tov 

A N / 7 c 7 € \ 3 e A 4 
maica Kat Tis eln 0 Tapacots ; o de €€ EwuTod TE Edn 
ryeyovévat Kal THY TEKODTAY AUTOV ETL Eival TAP EWUTO. 
’ % 

Aatvayns 5é pw ob« ed BovretverOar edn, étOvpéovta 
> > / iA b f v4 / fa) 
és dvayKkas peyddas amixvéecOat, Gua Te éywv TadTa 

a a 
donate Totot Sopuddoporat Aap Pave avTov. oO O€ ayo- 
3 \ ? 7 e \ Nico 3k : , 

pevos és Tas avayKas oUTw Oy Epatve TOV €ovTa OYoD. 
b] f or b) 3 9 A S Iw an 9 ra) WA , 
dpyopevos 67 am apxns oveEnie TH adnOnin ypewmevos, 


10 


10 


20 


Kat KatéBawe és ALTds TE Kal GUYYyV@"NY EWUTO KeE- 
YYVORN , 


evan EyeELv QUTOD. 


117. "Aaoruadyns dé Tod pwev Bovkorov THY arnOniinv 


éxpnvavtos Aoyov 70n Kal éXdoow éroléeTo, Aptrayw 
Sé kal peyddws pweudhdpevos Kadéew adtov Tos Sopude- 
pous éxédeve. ws 5é of. raphy o “Apmrayos, elpeTo pv o 
"Aorudyns: “Apraye, Téw 87) 0pm Tov Taloa xarexpij- 


cao, TOV ToL TapébaKa éx OuyaTpos yeyovoTa Tis emis 3 
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‘O dé “Apraryos OS ede TOV Rovnodor évdov €ovTa, ov 
Tpéreras éml yrevdéa odor, va pn EMeryXOHENOS idloKn: 
TAL, ANNA évyet Taoe* L2 Bactnred, Emel TE Tapéna OF 
10 7d trasdlov, €Bovrevov cKoTaY bKwS CoOL TE TOLNTW KaTA 
poov, Kal éya pos ae yivomevos avapdpTnTOS pate Ov- 
YaTpLTH oh myTe avT@ col elnv avdevrns. Totéw 81) wde* 
Kadécas Tov BovKdXov Tovee Trapadldwpt TO TraLdiov, pas 
oé Te Elval TOY KEAeVOVTA aTroKTElvaL AUTO. Kal Néyov 
15 TODTO Ye OVK eyrevdouny ov yap éveTENAEO OVTW. Trapa- 
Sidepus pevTow THOSE KATA TOE, EvTELNdpevos Oeivai pow 
és épipmov ovpos Kal Trapapevovta PUNGC TE: axpt ov 
TedevTHoEL, ATELAHoas TrayTola THE, HY pny TAdE ErrUTE- 
déa Toujon. ered Te Sé, TOLHTAVTOS TOUTOU TA KENEVO- 
20 preva, éreneUTnoe TO Travdiov, Téuapas THY ELvobYwV TOUS 
muctoTatous Kad eloov Sv éxelvwv Kat COarrd pu. odTws 
grxe, @ Bactred, wept Tod mpnywatos TovTou, Kal TOU- 
obt@ mopw éxpiaato 6 mais. “Aprraryos mev On Tov LOvv 
epawe Aédryov. | 
118. Aoruayns 66 Keeney TOV OL EvElye xXohov OLa 
To yeyovds, TMpOTa pév, KaTaTEp HKOVTE AUTOS TPdS 
rod BovuKdArov Td TpHyLa, Tad amnyéeTo TH “ApTraye 
peta 5é, OS of ETadANGyNTO, KaTEBatvE NEYOV, WS TEpi- 
5eati Te 6 Tals Kal TO yeyoves eyes KAAGS. TO TE yap 
merrounuéve, bn Aéyav, és Tov Taisa TobToY éKapvov 
peyadeos, Kab Ouyarpt TH evi ScaPeBmpevos OUK €V €Xa- 
$pG erroveupiny. @S OV Ths TUXNS Ev peter Te@ons, TOUTO 
pev TOV GEwUTOD TrAida drrbmreunpor . Tapa Tov Taide 
10 Tov verrvsa, TodTO S& (choTpa yap Tod TraLdos MEO 
Ovew, rotor Oey TYut arn mpocKéeTat) TaptoOs. jot 
éqrt Setirvov. 
119. ° Apraryos HEV, @S ijeouce TAUTA, mporKuvrioas 
Kat peydhar Trova dpevos, OTL TE 7 dpapTas of és S€éov 
evyeyoves Kat OTe emt TUYNOL XpnT Hoe él Seimvov Ké- 
KdnTO, Hie és TA oiKla. eceNOwv Sé Thy Taxlatny, Hv yap 
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ot mais els podvos érea tpla Kal déxa cov purida vye- 
, n , 3 
yovws, ToUTOV éxtréurret, (evar TE KENEVwV és AoTvaryEos 
Kal Tove O TL av éxelvos KEEN. AUTOS é TrEpLYapT)S 
A , > 
doy bpdles TH yvvatkl ta ouyxupyicavra. Aaotudyys 
e o¢ a foe 
86, @s ol dtrixcry 6 “Apwdyou wais, cbucas avrov Kat 
DD fae OS etre, SUN. fa Nee date a tet HO 22 
KATO PENCE Bishi, Ta pev Cn Tae, TH bE Ebyoe TAP 
KpEaV, eUTUTA OE TOLNTALEVOS ceive ETOLA. Evres ve O€, 
n g / fa) aA 
THS Opyns ywwouevns Tod Selmrvov, Taphoav ot Te addot 
€ lal f: ‘al 
dartupoves Kal 6 “Aprraryos, Totot ev GANOLOL KAL AUTO 
] A Fie bé / ¥ > , , 
aotudayei mapeTiBéato Tpdmetar emiTrEaL pyrEiwv KpE- 
av, “Aprdy@ dé Tov Tavoos TOV EWUTOV, TAY KEehanrihs 
\ ” A N a \ »” f 
‘Te Kal Gxpwv yelpov Te Kal TOOMY, TA ANNA TayTA* 
TadTa b€ ywpls exerTo eri Kavé@ KATAKEKAaUPpEVA. wS 
oc. 5 A / 286 aN ” ; n B n "A ; / 
é7@ ‘Aptayw édoKee adus eye THs Bophs, Aoruayns 
x” , > e¢ J n A lA \¢ / 
elpeTo piv, ef NoOeln TL TH Ooivyns papévou de ‘Aprrayou 


5 


tu 


15 


\ / e n VA . a“ A \ 
Kat Kapta joOhvar, TapépEepov, Tokot TpocEKELTo, THY 20 


Keharyy Tod Traldds KaTaKeKaduppéevny Kal Tas xYelpas 
Kal rovs Todas, “Aprrayov &é éxéNevov TpocaTavtes arro- 
KanvTTEW TE Kal NaBeElv TO BovAETAL avTo@V. TesOdpevos 
5 0 “Apraryos Kal drokad’TrTaV opG Tod Tatbds Ta 


Aeipmpara: iSwv €é ove eEewAdyn, evTds TE EWUTOD Yi- 25 


+ \ > Xx e 3 4 2 J v4 
vetat. elpeto 5€ avTov o Aatuayys, el ylvwaKoL OTEU 
nt L , € Qy \ , ” ‘9 
Onpiov Kpéa BeBpaxot. 0 O€ Kat yiweckeL Edn, Kat ape- 
oy n LA Nene | \ 2? 
oTOV eval TAY TO av Bactreds Epdyn. TovTOLCL O€ amel- 

/ ae en. \ n n Sud \ 
apevos Kai avadkaSwy Ta AoOLTTA TMV KpEoV, Hie ES TA 


oixla. evOedrev dé Ewende, OS eyo SoKéw, adicas Odrlyevy 30 


Ta TAVTA. 
€ 4 \ 3 lA / f > A 
120. ‘Aprrdy pev "Aotudyns dixnv tavtny éréOnke. 
‘“ Pb f \ > \ A 
Kipov &€ mépt Bovretwv éxddee Tovs avtovs THY Mayor 
of} TO .€vimrvidy of TavTn Expivav. amrtKopévous 6€ EipeTo 


a) / a / e _\ 4 CON \ 7X 
o Aaotudyns, TH Expuvay ob THY driv. ol O€ KATA TaLTa 


= , e ; fa) aA \ a > 3 f 
elarav, AéyovTes ws Bacthedoas ypHy Tov Traida, et éré- 
Cooe Kat pn aréOave Tpdtepov. oO O€ aetBeTaL AUTOS 


a 5 € a \ / / > 9 9 A 
torade* "Hori Te 0 TALS KGL TEPLED TI, KAi futy ET AYpoU 


2 
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© 39 an , a 3 , r 
Scart@uevov of €x THs Kops Talses EoTHTavTo Bacthéa. 
/; , 
6 88 wrdvta, boaTrep of adnOéi Noy Bacirecs, ETEMEwWTE 
/ \ \ N 
10 moujcas* Kal yap Sopupopous Kal Bupwpovs Kab ayye- 
5 n 
Ainhopous Kal Ta Nowra TavTA cLaTagas Elye. Kal vov 
An a / 5 ¢ / 3 
és tl bulv tadta daiverar pépew ; Eirav 01 Mayou: Ei 
€ ra) P] 
pev mrepiectt Te Kal éBacidevoe 0 Tals pi) €x T povoins 
riww6s, Odpaet Te TOUTOU eivexa Kal Oupov Exe ayabov: 
> \ ” \ 4 ” \ \ \ \ an 
15 ob yap ere TO SevTepov apEer. Tapa cpiKxpa yap Kal TOV 
Noylov uty euia KeyxopnKe, Kal Ta ye TOV OvEeLpaToY 
>) , J > > \ 7 "A / 3 , 
éyomeva TEedews &s aaOevEes Epyetat. “ApeiBetat Actua- 
yns toicde: Kal avtos, ® payor, TAUTH TAELTTOS YVO- 
3 lA > A a) OC 9 / 
unv cil, Bactréos dvopacbévtos Tod matoos eEnxesy TE 
20 rov dverpov Kat pot Tov Traida TodTOV EivaL SeLvOV OvOEV 
” e / / , , ~Y , 
re. Gpuws méev yé Tor TuuPovAEvaaTE pol, Ev TeptaoKerra- 
[EVOl, TA MEArEL GoPaETTATA Eival OIKM TE TO EUO Kat 
ipiv. Eimav mpds tadta oi pdryous “2 Bactred, Kai 
abtotat nuiv mwept woAdod éoti Katopbotcba apyiy 
QO rhv ony. Kelvas pev yap adroTpLodTaL és Tov Traida 
rovTov Tepuodca eovta Ilépony, kai jpeis éovtes Mi- 
7 VA \ / > \ / N 
Sov SovrAovpeOd Te Kal AOyou ovdEevos ywouEla TpOS 
VA a7 ta) , 7 9 a ; , be 
ITepoéwv, éovres Eeivot: céo & évertemtos BactNeos, €ov- 
TOS TOMNTEW, Kal Apyopev TO Mépos Kal TLWAS TPOS CEO 
30 peydras éyopev. ovTM OV TAVYTwS H_iV GEO TE Kal THS 
ahs apxis mpoorréov éoti. Kat viv et hoPepov Te éa- 
paper, Wav dv cou mpoeppavouev. viv 5€ arocxmparTos 
tov évumviov és pravpov, adtot te Oapoéopev Kat col 
érepa TolavTa TrapaKedevomeda. Tov O€ Taida ToUTOV 
‘ ? : a , 
35 €E 6bOarpav amomemwrpat és Ilépoas te Kat tTovs yeu- 
VAJLEVOUS. | 
3 fa) 
121. "Axotvoas tadra 0 "Aatudyns éydpn Te Kal Ka- 
réoas Tov Kipov éreyé of Tade* "LQ Tai, oé yap éyw ov 
Bl 3 / 3 J > 4 ‘ol nw \ / 
Ow dvelpov ov TEerd<nV HOdiKEOV, TH TewuTOU oé polpH 
4 wn i 
mepieis: vov av ic yatpwv és Ilépoas, woprovs S 
> N - , “ 
5éyo dua wépro. édOav dé éxet watépa Te Kat pnTépa 
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evpnoets ov Kata Mutpaddrny te tov BovedXov Kat THY 
yuvatKa avuTovd. 
i22. Tadra eimas 0 “Aaotuayns aroréutet Tov Ko- 

/ , > n ‘4 \ > / 3 / 
pov. vooticavta o€ pty és TOU Kau Bicew Ta oixia ébé- 
Eavto ot yewadpevot, Kai deEdmevor ws émvOovTo, mEeya- 
Aws aomdlovto ota On émtoTapevot avTiKa TOTE TEAEU- 
Ti}oat, loTopeoy Te STEW TPdT@ TrepLyévolTO. O dé ade 5 
- \ N la) \ 3 3Q/ 3 \ e A 
EXeye, MAS TPO TOU MEV OVK ELdEeVAL, GANA HLapTHKEevaL 
WNELCTOV, KAT OdoV O€ TUOécOaL TacaY TV éwuUTOD 
TdaOnv: érictacbar péev yap @s BovKdrov Tod ’Actua- 

a n a n I 
yew ein tats, amo 6€ Ths KetOev 060d Tov TavTa Oyo 

fa fa J an \ e \ n a“ : 
TOV TouTOY TuUbecBat. Tpadivat 5é EXeye bd THs TOD 10 
BovKoXov yvuvarkos, Hié TE TAVTHY aivéwy bid TaVTOS, HY 

/ e 93 A A \ f ¢€ J e \ J 
TE Ol €V TO OY TA TdVvTA 7 Kuve. of dé ToKéEs Tra- 

/ \ ” n ~ , / va) 
paraBovres TO ovvoua TOTO, iva Oevorépws SoKxén Totct 
ITéponot treptetvai oft 0 tais, KatéBarov datw ws éx- 
keiyevov Kipov kup &&éOpeyre. evOedrev pév 4 hdres 15 
auTn KeyopnKe. | 

, ca 
123. Kup o€ avdpevpév@ cat eovte TOV ALKOV dp- 
OpeloTadT@ Kal TpocpirecTatw mpocéKxetto o “Aprraryos 
la) Pd] 
dopa wéutrov, Ticac0ar “Aotudyea ériOupéwv: am 
EWUTOD yap EovTOS idLMTEwW OK eVEHpa TLwpinv ecopé- 

3 3 VA le) VY ¢& VA 3 4 > 
vy és Aaorudyea, Kipov dé opéwy émritpepomevoy érrot- 5 
éero ovppayov, Tas wdlas tas Kipov thot éwutod 
_Opmotovmevos. apo & étt TovTov TddEe of KaTépyacTo* 
€ovtos Tov “Aotudyew mikpov és tovs Mrdous, cuppt- 

evn e¢ c a J / Le 4 
oyov evi exdaot@ 0 “Aprrayos Tov tpaTtov Miydwv dvé- 

e \ n J N 3 V4 
mele, ws ypn Kidpov mpootnoapévous Tov Actvayea 10 
Tavoa THS Bacirnins. KaTepyacpévou O€ ot ToUTOU Kal 
2OVTOS ETOL, ouTw 67 TO Kipw Sia ved év ITép- 
€OVTOS ETOLWOV, OVTW 61) TH Kips irapevy év Ilép 

: : y © ¢f A \ ¢€ n J 
onat Bovdopevos 0 “Aptraryos énNOcas Ti EwvTOD YyVO- 

A \ b] fa) = 7 A CARN ; 
LV, ANAS LEV OVdALOS Elye ATE TOV OOOY hvdacco- 
Hévav, 0 O€ érrtTexvatat ToLovde. NaYOV uNYavnadpevos, 15 
Kal avacyicas ToUTOU THY yaoTépa Kal ovdev aTroTinas, 
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ws 6€ eixe, oUTM écéOnxe BPAlov, yparpas Ta ot EddKEE* 
? 3 ¢ 7 \ a rn \ , \ / \ 
aTropparras 5é Tod Naryov TiY yaoTépa, Kat dixtva Sovs 
dire Onpevth TOV oikeTéwy TO TITTOTAT@, ATETTELNE €S 
20 rovs Ilépoas, évtethdpevos of amo yAw@oons, dioovTa 
Tov Nayov Kipw éreutrety avtoyerpin pu dvedety Kal 
ov Aayov Kupe yelpin pb iy Kal 
MNOEVA OL TAUTA TroLEDVTL TrapEtvat. 
124. Tadra te 5 dv émerenéa éyiveto, kai o Kipos 
\ N N b] lA e \ \ > b] A \ 
—maparaBeav Tov Nayov avéoyioe. cUpav Sé ev A’T@P TO 
BuBXiov évedv ANaBov éweréyeto. TA Oé ypdupata Ereye 
Tae: "2 rat KapBicew, cé yap Geol éropéwot’ ov 
5yap av Kote és TocodTov TUYNS aTrikev* ov vuy ’AcTv4a- 
yea TOV cewuTod hovéa Tidal. KATA méev Yap THY TOVTOV 
mpoOvuiny téOvnkas, TO 6€ KATA Oeovs TE Kal eué TTe- 
ples. Ta oe Kal TadaL OoKEew TraVTA éxpEenabyKévan, oéo 
TE AUTOU TrépL, WS eTpHKXON, Kal ola éyw bd “Aatudryeos 
10 wérrovOa, Ott we ovK aTréKTELWWa, GANA EOw@xa TO BovKo- 
Aw. ov vuv, Hv Botry enol TelOecCa, Thawep “Aatua- 
yns dpyet Yopns, TavTns amrdons apkes. Ilépoas yap 
/ 
dvareloas amictacOas otpatnratee ert Mydous: Kai 
+ > \ e NX "A / 3 5 Q a \ b] / 
yy Te eyo UTO “Aotudyew aTrodexO@ aorparnyos ayia 
15 av, ote Tot TA ov BovAEal, HV TE TOV TUS SoKipwV AA- 
Aos Mydav: mp@tou yap obo. avroaTtavtes am éxelvov 
Kat yevopevot Tpos céo Aatudyea KaTatpéewy TeLpnoov- 
Tal. WS @V ETOolpou TOD ye évOdbe EdVTOS, Trolce TADTA, 
Kal Tolee KATA TAXOS. 

125. "Axovcas tatta o Kipos éfppovtive drew Tpo- 
wo codwtatw Ilépoas avareices anioctacba, dpov- 
riley oe eipicKké Te TADTA KalpLMOTaTa eivas* Erolee 2) 
Tadta. ypaas és BuBdiov ta éBovdreTo, arinv TeV 

5 Ilepoéwv érowjoarto, peta dé avarrtbgas To BuBAlov Kai 
b] , ” 3 7 / \ , 
érrineyopevos bn “Aorudyed pv otparnyov Ilepoéwv 
b 7 nt ” A > f 
atrodetxvivat. Nov, pn te Néyov, @ Ilépoas, mpoaryo- 
pevo tiv twapeivar Exactov éyovta Spérravov. Kipos 
pev Tadta tponyopevae. eote Sé Ilepcéwv cvyva yevea, 
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\ \ \ > ae c nN f \ 3.7 > / 
Kal Ta mev avtav o Kipos cuvaduce Kal averretoe arri- 
otacbat ao Miswv. gore dé Tab, €E GY BANOL Tav- 
TEs apTéaTaL Ilépoat, Ilacapyadan, Mapadguio, Ma- 
omtot' tovtav Ilacapydéat eiol dptiotot, év totce Kat 
"Ayaipevidar eiol ppytpy, evOev ot Bacirées ot ITep- 
ceidar yeydvact. Gdrot O€ TTépcar eici otde, Havb.a- 
Nalor, Anpovatator, Tepydviot. obo wev waves aporij- 
pés etat, of O& dAXOL vouddes, Adon, Mapéo, Apotrxol, 
Sayaprttot. 

126. ‘As 8€ maphoav drravres ExovtTes TO Tpoetpy- 
pévor, evOadta 6 Kdpos (jv yap Tis x@pos THs Ilepoviijs 
dxav0wdns bcov Te ert oxtTwxaldexa oTadious 1%) elKooe 
mdvtn) TooTOY opt TOV XHpov Tpoetrre eEnwepdoas ev 
Huépn. eritedrecdvrav 6é tov Iepcéwv Tov mpoxelwevov 
dcOnov, Sevtepd ods Tpoeire és THY VaTEpainy Tapeivat 
NeAoupévous. ev O€ TOUT Ta TE aiTTONa Kal Tas ToiwVas 

\ _\ ! c nA / n \ / 
Kat TH BovKddAta 0 Koipos wavta Tov Tatpos cuvahioas 
és rwtTo Ove Kal wapecketvate as SeFopevos Tav Llep- 
cay Tov otparov, Tpos Sé olive Te Kal cLTIoLTL ws éTT- 
mdewrdtoict. amiKopévous Sé TH tatrepaly Tous Ilépoas 

/ b] la) > 7s > lA \ 3 \ y 
KaTaKrivas és Newova evaxee. emel Te OE ATO SElmrVvOU 
Acav, eiperd sheas 0 Kipos, xorepa Ta TH mpoTepain 
elyov 1) Ta TapedvTa opt ein aipeTwTepa. ot Sé Epacap 
ToANOY Elval aAUTOY TO LéTOV* THY peVv Yap TPOTEPHV 
Huépny wavTa opt Kaka exew, THY O€ TOTE TapEovcay 

, bd / \ \ nm \ ” c A 
mavra ayabd. TwaparaBav 5é TovTO TO Eros o Kipos 

4 \ 4 , lA 7 J . 
Tapeyvpvou Tov TdvTa NOyov, Néywv' “Avdpes Iepoas, 
e eon ” /, \ P] f / / 3 
obra vpiv éxet. Bovropévorot pév euéo TeiVecOai eare 
7dde Te Kal GANA pupla ayabd, odvdéva Trovov dovNo- 
J 4 \.- UA \ 3 J 4 f 3 
mperéa éxouat* pun) Bovdopévoice Sé €uéo eer Gai eioe 
jpiv mover T@ xOil@ TapaTAnovor avapiOunror. vuv 
) 3 VA J / 7 b] la XN 
@v éwéo retOdpuevot yiverOe édevOepor. avTos TE yap 
Soxéw Gein TUYN yeyovas Tade és yeElpas dyecOaL, Kal 
e€ J sé + v4 9 > f .- bd 
bpéas Hynwar dvdpas Mydwv etvat ov pavrorepous ovTe 
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10 


15 


20 
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\ + BA N A e nn 3 A @ b) 
TA ANNA OUTE TA TONE: OS OV €YOVTOV OE, ATITTA- 
oe am ’Actudyew THY TaxloTny. 

127. Ilépcat pév vuv mpoctatew érridaiBbpevor 
dapevor édevOepodvTo, Kal mddrat Sevvov ToLtevpeEvot UTTO 
Minsav dpyecOar: “Aotudyns 5é ws émvOero Kipov 

, a J v7 > / > 7 ¢ \ 
mphocovra TabTa, Tréprpas dyyedov éxddee AUTOV. O OE 

5 Kipos éxédeve Tov dyyedov amayyéhrewv, OTL TpOTEpoV 
ef pied an N > NX 9 7 f > 7 
nEov wap éxeivov } adtos Actuayns BovAncetat. akov- 

\ a (a) V7 / er , 
cas 5é€ tadta 0 Aatuayns Midous te wrduce TavTas, 
N N > a v4 \ NX > , 
Kal oTpaTHYOY AVT@Y WATE GeoBraBns éwv améde&e 
Aprrayov, AHOnv Trovedpevos TA ply Eopyee. ws O OF 
10 MAsou otparevodpevor rotor Tléponoe cvvéproryov, ot 
yep tives adTav eudyovTo, Gaot p2 TOD AOYoU pEeTETXOP, 
e \ > , \ \ / € \ An 
of S¢ avtoudreov mpos Tovs Ilépcas, of b€ mrEioTou 
> lA J \ 
éGeXNOKGKEOV TE Kal Epevyov. 

128. Astarvbévtos 5é Tov Mndvxob oTparetparos 
aiax pas, ws ért0eto TaxLoTA O Aoruayns, épn arret- 
Néov TH Kipp: "AXN ovd ws 0 Kipos iG Xaupyeet. 
Tooatra el7ras mparov pev TOV paryov TOUS overporro- 

5ovs, of pv avéyvooav peteivat tov Kipov, tovtous 
dverxorOTLce, META 6 OTALcE TOUS DTroAELpUEvTas TOV 
Mindswv év td dotei, véovs TE Kal mpeaPuras avopas. 
éEaryayov 88 todrous Kal cupBar@v Toit Hlepeyet 
ésobOn, kal aités te Aatudyns eaypnOn, Kat Tous 

10 c&jyaye Tov Myjdwv aréBanre. 

129. ’Eovre dé aixparwre TO Aoruayel mpogras O 
e Aprayos Karrex.aupe Te Kab KarenepTopee, Kab dda Vé- 
ov €S QUTOV Oupadyea ¢ erred, Kal 01) Kab elpero py TpOS 
TO EWUTOD OElITVOY, TO pV EKELVOS cape Tov Tatoos €Goi- 

5 vice, O TL Ein 1 EXEiVOU Sovdoo wun avtt TAS: Baocdins. 
0 0€ poy T poo way dvrelpeto ef EwuTod motéetas TO Kv- 
pov épryov. "Aprraryos dé ebm, avTos yap ypdrpat, TO 
aphypa 82 éwvtod dixalws eivar. “Aotvaryns 6€ pu 
drédhawe TO AOYO TKALOTATOY TE Kat ASLK@TATOV EOVTA 
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TavTov avOpoTov, cKALOTATOV Mev rye, Eb TAPEOY AUTO 
y J >] XN > @ A > J \ 

Bactréa yevéc Oa, ct 52 S0 EwvTod ye émpnyOn Ta Tra- 
y bY4 J \ / > } / v4 

peovTa, AAAW TepteOnKE TO KpaToS, QOLKWMTATOV O€, OTL 

cov Selavov etvexev Mndovs xatedotrAwoe* eb yap 1) 
a A , oh 

Sely rdvtws mepibetvar GAA Tép THY Bacidyinv Kat p21) 


avrov eye, dexatdrepov eivat Midwv téwm TeptPanreiv 


rovto To ayabov ) Ilepcéwv: viv 6€ Mnédovs pev avat- 
tlouvs tovtou éovtas SovAous avtt SeaTroTéwy yeryove- 
vat, Ilépaas 8é Sovdovs, édvtas To TpW Mydov viv 
yeyovévas OeomroTas. 

130. "Aoruayns pév vuv Bactrevoas em ETEa TEVTE 

\ / e “A o, 7 an 
Kal TpinKoVTA oUTw THs Bacidnins Kateravabn, Mijdor 

\ ¢ / , \ \ / U4 ” 
dé bréxurav Iléponot d1a tH TovTov TiKpoTHTA, ap- 
fo ” e/ an 3 / > > »¥ /, 
Eavtes THs dvw “Advos Trotayov Aoins ém ETEa TpLN- 
\Ve¢ \ } la) bé \ \ co ¢ / 
KovTa Kab éxatov Suvav Séovta, TapeE %) Boov ot SKv0ar 
Apxov. vaTépw pévtou ypovp peTepérnaé TE ot TadTa 
Tomoacl Kal améoTncay amo Aapeiovs amoatavtes Sé 
érricw KatesTtpapOncav paxn vixnOévtes. TOTE Se ert 
b) / ¢ Tlé \ 3s Kod b) / 
Aatudyew ot Ilépcat re nai o Koipos émavactaytes 
as / 4 \ 9 \ ug an 3 , b) , 
rotat Mndsorat Hpyov To amo Tovtou THs Acins. “Aotua- 
yea 5&€ Kidpos xaxov obdév addo Toujoas, eixe Tap 
e las 3 a 3 7 ef \ nw , y 
EwuT@, és 6 érededTyHTE. OTH 617 Kipos yevopevos Te 

\ \ b I \ A e / 
Kal Tpadels éBacirevoe, Kat Kpotcov tatepov tovtwy 
dp£avra dbixins Katertpéyrato, ws eipnTai ol TO TpO- 
Tepov. ToUTOV O€ KaTAaCTpEYapEvos OUT Tdaans THs 
b] / S 
Aains npée. 

181. ITEPSA> 8€ otda vopuorct trovicde ypewpé- 
YOUS* AYAApaTa peéev Kal Vnovds Kal Bwpors ovK ev Voww 
movevpevous lopverOas, GANA Kal Toit TroLedoL pwpinv 
b A e \ ? \ A 4 > b] / 
erribépoval, WS pev Ejol doKxéewv, OTL OVK avOpwrodvéas 
27 \ \ , co 5 c OQ, 
évopuicay Tovs Oeovs Katamrep ot “EXAnves eivat. ot O€ 

/ \ \ > \ XN ¢ J nw > / 3 
vopitovar Att pev eri Ta inroTaTa THY OvpewY ava- 
Baivovtes Oucias Epdev, TOV KUKNOV TadvTA Tov ovpa- 
yoo Ala Kadéovtes* Ovovar dé jAi@ TE KAL GEARY Kal 


ol 
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yh Kal mupt Kat date Kal avépovot, TovTOLCL pey 7; 

10 povvotct OPvover dpyiieer, érryepabnkac. S& Kal TH 
Odpavin Gvew, Tapa TE ‘Acouplov paddvres kal ’Apa- 
Biwv. Kadéovet dé "Aaoipiot THY ’Adpoditny Mvxrta, 
"ApaBwot dé ”AdttTAa, Tépoat dé Mitpav. 

1382. Ovaln 6¢ tote Iléponeot rept trovs eipTpevous 
Ocods Ade KatéaTnKe. odTE Bwpovs TrovedvTaL, OUTE TIP 
dvakatoug HENOVTES Ovew* od omrovon Xpeovrar, ovKL 
min er L, OUKL ouAGoL. TOV O€ WS ExdoTo Ove 

5 OéNet, €s Y@pov kafapov cryryo TO Tues KaNEEL TOV 
Oedv, écrehavopévos Tov Tidpav pupolvy pdadtoTa. éwv- 
TS pwev 6) TS Obovte idly potvw od ot eyyweTar apa- 
cba dyabd: 6 8 maot Tota Tléponot xatevyetas eb 
yivecOat Kal TO Bactréis év yap 5H Toiot aract Ilép- 

lOonot Kal avTos yiverat. érredy Sé StaptotvAas Kata, 
pépea TO ipniov Eon Ta Kpéa, VToTdcas Toi ws 
ATANwTATHY, WadLaTA Oé TO TPibvAXO?, ETL TAUTNS EONKE 
av mdvta Ta Kpéa. Stabévtos S€ avtod payos avijp 
Tapeatews émacidet Oeoyoviny, oinv 6) éxeivou AEyovat 

15 elvas THY érraotonv: avev yap 5% payou ov at vopos 
éotl Ovalas rrovéecOa. éericyav S€ OXLyov x poVvor, aTro- 
déperat 6 Otcas Ta Kpéa, nal yparat 6 Te ply oO AoYos 
aipée. | 

138. “Hpépny 6€ amacéwv padre éxelyny Tiwav 
vopivovat Th ExaaTos éyéveTo. €V TaUTy 6€ TAEW OaiTa 
Tov GANov StKatedot wporiGea Gan * ép wl ob evoatpLoves 
avtav Boov Kal tmmov Kal Kdunrov Kal dvov mpoTiléa- 

5 Tat 6XouS OTrTOUS ev KAapivotct, ot Oé TévNnTES AVTO@V TA 
ANeTTA TOY TpoBdTwv mpoTiéaTaL. aiToLat Sé OALYOLoE 
xpéovrat, eripophpwact 5é ToANoict Kal OvK adéot* Kal 
did TOOTS hact Ilépcat rods “ENXAnvas citeopévovus Tret- 
vovras Tavecbat, bre odt amd Selrvov TapadopéeTat 

LO ovdév Adyou dEvov: ef O€ TL TapadéporTo, éaOiovTas av 
ov mravecOat. olvp dé Kdpta TpocKéaTat, Kai ot ovK 
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> / Bg >, \ 3 n > / A A f 

éuéoat e€eoTl, OVKL OUpHaat avTioy ANNOV. TAUTA MEV 
ed 7 / \ >/ 

vuv ota hurdacetat, peOvoKdpevos bé éwOacu Bov- 

NevecOas TA cTrovdatécTaTa TOV TPNYyLaToV. TOS ay 


ibn ot Bovdevopévorct, Toto TH tatepain vypovar 15 


a ¢ J b) n nN 27 4 
mpotilet 6 aréyapyos, év Tod dv éovtes Bovdevovtas: 
\ oN \ ; a \ VA f > A x PY \ 
Kal hv per Gdn Kal VApoVGL, YPEWVTAL AUTO, HV OE py 
A an N 2 VA / 
didn, peticiot. Ta S dv vypovtes mpoBovrEevtwvTat, peE- 
OvoKxopevoe érribiaytv@aKovdl. 
134. "Evtuyydvovtes & addjrouce év Tijot odotcr, 
A ” / x ¢ a_i? > e VA 
THOE AV TLS SLaryvoiN EL Opotot EloL OL TUVTUYXAaVOVTES 
b) \ \ n U4 b] / J a 
avTl yap Tov Tpocayopevely AAANNOVS did€ovct TOLGL 
ordpact, iy S& 4 ovTEpos UrrodeécTEpos OdiY@, TAS Tra- 
\ A x oe a & cf b) , 
peas PliAX€ovTaL* HV O€ TOAAM 7] OVTEPOS AYEVETTEPOS, 
/ a 
mpoomintwv mpooKuvees TOY ETEpoV. Tidat O€ Ex Tav- 
Tav Tos dyyloTa EwvTav oixéovtas peTd ye EwvTods, 
Settepa Sé Tods Seutépous* peta S€ KaTa Noyou TpoBai- 
VOVTES TLYL@GL* HKLTA O€ TOVS EWUTAV EKATTATW OLKN- 


pévovs év Tysh ayovtat, vouifovTes EwuTous eivat av- i 


, nA A y > 7 \ \ oy 
Opwirrwy HAKP@® TA TAVTA APlaTOUS, TOUS d6€ aAAOUS Ka- 
Ta AOYOV TOV NEYyopEVvov THS apeThs avTéverOat, Tovs dé 
éxacTaT@ oikéovtas amo EwuTaY KaKioToUS Eivat. ert 
Sé Midwv apxovtav cai tpye Ta EOvea GAY, TUVA- 
aévrev pev Midou Kal tav dyxvoTa oiKeovT@Y dict, 
obTo 5é Kal TOV Opotpwr, ot SE pdra TaV éxopévov. 
\ \ 2 \ \ ! \ ie / A / 
Kata Tov avTov bé Aéyov Kai oi ITépoat tiwot* Tpoé- 
Bawe yap 8) 76 €Ovos apyov Te Kal ériTpoTevon. 
bnnt fal 
185. Bewixa &€ vopwaca Ilépcat mpoctevtar avopav 
/ \ \ o7 \ MM } N > An U 
pdrnota. Kal yap 6) THY Mnoixny écOhta vopicartes 
A e a 5S / , \ > \ J 
Ths EwuTov civat KaXriw Popéovat, Kal €s TOUS TrOAE- 
, 
poovs Tous Aiyuirriovs OapnKas* Kal evrradeias Te Tav- 
\ 4 > A N \ \ Pb] 3 
TobaTras muvOavopevot ériTndevouvct, Kal 61) Kal am 
“EX , A¢ \ / / ° ee 
Miveov mabdvTes Tatcl pioyovTaL. yawEeovcl O Exa- 
> a \ N / A A > 
oTOS avTaV ToAAaS peV KOUpLOias YyuvatKas, TOAA@ 6 
€Tt TAEUVAS TANAAKAS KTOVTAL. 


ox 
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186. "Avdpayabin & abrn amrodédektas meta TO pa- 
5 > I A xX \ > , n 
xer Oa eivat ayabov, os av ToAXOUS dmobeky Tatoas. 
To O€ TOvS TAEioTOUS. aTrObELKVUVTE dépa EXTEWTEL O 
Baireds ava wav étos. TO TOANOY O Tnyearat iexupont. 
civat. Travdsevouct S& TOUS maisas, d GTO TEVTAETEOS ap- 
Edpevou péxpe eikocaéTeos, Tpia povva, immevew Kal 
14 \ 3 / \ \ WN / / 

Togeveu Kal an iver Gat. amply o€ 7) TEVTASTYS YEVHT A, 
OUK dT UK VEST ab és pu TO warpl, GNA Tapa THO Yyu- 
vance Slavray éyet. Tovde Ba elvexa TOUTO OUTW TroLéeTaL, 
iva Hv amo0dvy TpEepomevos, wndewiay donv To Tatpl 
mpoo Bann. 

137. Aivéw Hey vUY, TOVSE TOV vo}Lov, aivew O€ Kab 
TOVOE, TO [L7) [LHS aire i eWvexa pyre avtov Tov Bactréa 
pndeva povevew, pajre TOV ANNOY Tepoewy pnodéva TOV 
EwuUTOU oiKeTéwy ert ma aitty avnkea tov 1dabos épdew ‘ 
GNA hovyiadpuevos iy eupiony THEW TE Kab Helo Ta GOl- 
KNLATA EOVTA TOV UTOUPYNMATOV, OVTW TH Ouse ypa- 
Tal. amoKxtelvat dé ovdéva Kw. éYoVCL TOV EWUTOU Tra- 

f 9O\ , ’ oF oo a 2 
tépa ovdé pntépa, GAdA OKOGAa Hon ToLAadTA éyéveTO, 
Tacav avaykny dacl avalnteopeva tadTa avevpeOivar 
”v e a 7 A £3) 3 \ } VA 
ToL VToBoALpwaia €ovTa 7 poryidsa’ ov yap On pact 
oiKos elvalt TOV ye GANOEws TOKéa UTFO TOU EWUTOU Tral- 
60s aTroOvicKew. 

188. “Acoa 5é odu trotéewy ovK E€eotL, TavTa ovdé 
Aéyew eEeott. aioyvotov dé avtoicr To Yrevder Oat vevo- 

4 \ \ ’ I. VA n \ \ 
putatat, SevTEpa Sé TO OpEtNeLW Ypéos, TOAN@VY peEV Kat 
- €/ / \ 3 / \ 9S N 
GdrXwv eivexa, parwoTta S€ avayxainv fact eivat Tov 
opetdovta Kai TL vreddos Aéyewv. O5 av d€ TOV aoTaV 
rémpyy H AcUKNY EX, ES TOALY OVTOS OV KATEPYETAL, OVOE 

/ la BUA J \ / > \ 
cuppiayetat Totot adrovat Iléponat. haci bé pv és Tov 
HNLOv auapTovTa TL TadTa éxew. Eeivoy dé wavTa Tov 
Aap Bavopuevoy L716 TOUTwY [7roAXOl] e£eEXaUVEVGL Ex THIS 
YOpns Kal Tas hevKaS TEpLaTepds, THY AUTHY aiTinv 
érridépovtes. &s Trotapov Sé ote évoupéovat ovTE EuTTV- 
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> A >? / b] \ » >) J 
ovat, ov yelpas évarrovifovtas, ovdé ANdoV OvdEVA TrepLO- 
, ’ \ f \ / Boe 
péwal, aNAA GéBoVTAaL TOTApOUS LadLoTa. 
139. Kat rode GA ods we cupréTmrt@Ke yiverOat, 
N f \ > \ / ig J A BIA \ > 
To Ilépcas pév avtous AEANOe, NuEas MEVTOL OU* TA OU- 
e an n wn 
yowata cht €OvTa Opmola TOLat GWUATL Kal TH LEeyaro- 
, : ; 
TpETreln TENCUT@OL TAVTA és TWUTO ypdupa, TO AwpLées 


OV 


pev cav Kanréovat, "Lwves O€ ciypa. &s ToDTO Oubnwevos 
evpnaers TeAeuTaVTA TOV ITepcéwv Ta ovvopaTa, ov TA 
[ev TA O OV, AAA TAVTA OMoLws. 

140. Tadra pev atpexéws Evo Trepl avT@v elds et- 
WELV* TASE [LEVTOL WS KPUTTTOMEVA NEYETAL Kal OV cadr- 
véws Tept Tov amoavévtos, ws ov MpoTepov OamteTat 
avOpos Hepaew O VEKUS, nee dv vm dpviOos 7 KuVos 
érKva Onvat. pdryous pev yap aTpexéos oida TAUTA qmoué- 5 
ovTas* éucpaveas yap on woveat. Karaxnpdcavres 67) 
dv tov véxvy Ilépcas yi KpoTroucs. pdryou 8& Keywpl-’ 
barat ToAXOV TOY TE AAW) dvOparmaov Kal Tov év Ai- 
yenre (pean ° of pev yap drvebovar euapuxov ponder 
KTEWELV, Ef 1) OG Bvouat* ot Sé on) payos avroxerpty 10 
WAVTA TANVY KUVOS KA dvOpwmay Krelvoudt, Kab aeyave 
apa TouTO pera TOLEDVTAL, KTELVOVTES opoles pbphinnds 
TE Kab “opens: Kab TANNA éprrera Kal TeTEWd. Kal ahh 
pev TO vojuep TovTm éyéTa, ws Kal apxiy eévopicdn, 
divers O€ eri TOV TPOTEPOV Aoyov. | | 15 


153. * * * Mera tadra erivipepas TAS pev 
‘Zdpdus Tapanry, dvOpt IIépon, tov 6é \YpugoV TOV TE 
Kpoicov, kat tov. TOV addov Avidv Ilaxrin, avdpi 
Avda, reoplCewy, derijRavve QUTOS €S AyBarava, Kpot- 
cov TE apa dryopev0s car rods "Iwvas év oddevt oyy 
TOUT apevos ae mpwryy civat. 1) TE yap BaBvrdv oi - 
Vv ewradios: Kal TO Baxrptov | Ovos Kal Banas Te Kat 
Aintariot, €7 ovs emelxe TE orparyharéety autos, él 
8 "Iwvas GdXov wéutresy oTpaTnyov. 

154. ‘Qs bé darjrace o Kipos éx tav Sapdiov, Tovs 


On 
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Avéovs dméaryce 6 Haxrins QTrO TE TaPérov cal Kv- 
pov, karapas 6é emt Oddaccay, are TOV XpvaoVy exeov 
TAVTAa TOV EK TOY Piapdlor, errucotpaus TE pie @oirro r 
5 Kal TOUS éqaracalous wGparrovs érrevfe adv EwUT@ 
ni orpaTever tan, . chacas Sé él tas Sdpd.s oradubpuces 
Tafaxrov Garr Eptywevov év TH GK pOTTON El 7 
155. ITvdo ulopeves. dé Kat oddv TadTa oO Kipos el7re 
mpos Kpoitooy TQOE * Kpoise, Ti €oTat TO TENOS THY Ae 
VOpeveOY TovTa@y euol ; ov TatvcovTa Avoot, ws oliad 
mpyywara mapexguTes. Kah avToL EXOVTES. ppov'ri Sa pi) 
5 api roy n Lay parrodicac Fal opens. “Opatas” yap poe 
vov ye hbalvopat Tet ouNKevaly ws el TLS Tarepa GTrOKTEL- 
vas TOV TALOMY AUTO peidavro. as 6€ Kal éya Aviav 
TOV [eV TAEOY TL) TATEPA EOVTA GE = Aaa ¢ ayo, avTotct 
S& Avdotct THY TONY TrapeowKa, KGL eTeUTa, Oooupdton 
10 ev wos arectact; ‘O pep 67) TaTEp EVOEE eneye, 08 
apeiBeto Toic6e, Seicas a ayagTaTous Trownon Tas Sd dp- 
dus: 7D Bagtned, Ta poevi eindTa elpnkas, ‘oD MéVTOL p21) 
TayTa dupe xX pen, pn de TON apyalny eEavarrions, 
duapeapTyTov €ovoayv Kal TOV ™ poTepov Kal TOV viv 
15 éoTewTav. TA pev Yap TpOTEpoV pie TE em png a, Kat 
eyo éun REDOND dvapatas Pepe Ta O€ voy TrapeovTa 
Laxrons yap €oTt 0 AdtKewV, TO TV. ewérpeyras Sapous, 
cbTos b6Tw Tot Siknv. Avooice 38 guyyvepny éyou Td0E 
avToLcl eriragon, Os pits atrocTéwoe payre dewvol Tot 
20 wor. darevire wév ode Téurpas Orda apnia Te derhjobas, 
kédeve O€ odeas KLOdvas TE brrodtvelv Totcy eipact Kab 
xofopvous imodéea Oa, TpOCLTe & avrotct niBapibew | 
TE Kal pannreiy, Kab Kamnnebew Tovs Tatoas. Kal TaxXens 
oéas, @ Pactred, ryuvaias GavT dvopov difpeae ryeryovo- 
25 Tas, wate ovdev Sewvol ToL EcovTas pi) ATroTTEwCL. 
156. Houta jeev 7 TaoTa ot ' bareri 10, aipeTorEpa 


ee 
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mpdreivn, odx’ dvarreioet pu peraBovreboacbas, Apo . 
Seay O€, pa) Kal borepov ‘Kote of Avédoi, Hv TO Taypeov 5 
irrexSpdpoot, AWOoTAVTES ATO. TOV pues arroney, 
Tal. Kapos SéhoGeis TH SareOhren Kan UTres THS Opyys, 
epn oi meiOecOar. Karécas 5¢ Magdpea, dvdpa Moor, 
TavTa ot éveretAato mpoemev. Avdoict ta 0 Kpoicos 
interibero, Kal TTpOs efarSpanodicaabas Tous dAXovs 10 
mavtas of peta Avoddv ert Sdpdis éotpatevcarTo, av- 
Tov &é Haxerony TAVTWS cova, ayayely Tap éwvTov. 

157. ‘O Hey 67) Tadra éx Ths ob00 EVT ELA pEVOS amn- 
auveE €s ie. Tad Epocwy, Haxrons d€ TruPopevos a aryxow | 
clvat OTPATOV eT EWUTOV LoVTA, Seloas @YETO pies és 
Kipnv. * * * | 

161. Xtoe pév vuv Taxrini Boca, Matépns bé 
feTa TADTA éorpareveTo éml Tovs cUmTrONLOpKnoAaVTAs 
TdéBarov, kat rodTo pev II pinvéas éEnvdparodicaro, 
TOUTO O€ Maudvopov TeOlov TAY éréSpape Aniny ee 
PEVOS TO oT PATE, Maryynoiny 5€ @cattws. pera 58 5 
TADTA AUTIKA VOVTW TENEUTA. 
Se 162. ’ Arrobavévtos d€ TOUTOU “Apmayos KatéBn oud. 
doxos: Ths otparnyins, yévos Kal avTos €wv Mijdos, rov 
0 Mnowy Pam *"Aaotuayns “vb figs tparreln aise, 
o To Kip tiv Bactdninv ovyKxatepyacdpevos. ov- 
Tos @VNp TOTE UTO.KUpov otpatynyos zodexGeis, @s 5 
amixeto és THY Iwviny, aipee Tas TOMAS Yopact: bKws 
yap ,TELxnpeas Toinoele, TO EVOEDTEY YOLATA YoY TPS 
Ta Telyea erroplec. meaty dé Paxain Iwvins érexeipyce. 

163. Of dé Swxarées ob TOL vavTINings paKphot TPO- 
tot ‘EAAnvev éxpicavto, Kal tov te “Adpinv Kal rip 
Tuponviny Kal thv “IBypinv nat tov Taptnoaoy obrol 
clot of KaTadéEavtTes: évavTinnXovTo 5é od oTpoyyvAnoe 
ynucl, GANG TEVTNKOVTEpotat. aTriKopevot O€ és TOV Tap- 5 
Tnaaov Tpocdirces éyévovto TH Baciréi Tov Tapryo- 
ciov, T@ ovvopa pev hv “ApyavOdvios, érupdvvevce Sé 
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Taptnocod éySHxovra érea, éBiwce é Ta TavTa eliKoCt 
an / e f 
ai éexatdv. Todt 5) TH avdpi mpoadrrees 01 Pwxasees 
e/ / > / id \ \ a V4 3 4 
10 obtw 81 Te éyévovTo, Ws TA MEV TPOTA apeas EKhiTrOVTAS 
n n eg 7 OA a A 
"Twvinv €xédeve THS EWUTOD YOPNS OLKNTAL OKOU Bovnov- 
n 4 ? € 
rat, peTa Sé, WS TOOTS ye OdK Emrefe Tos PwxKaLeas, o 
n > la J > / 
S& muOdpevos Tov MijSov rap’ aitav ws av§orro, é6(00v 
~ / 307 
opt XPNLATA TELXOS TepiBaréobas THY Tod. édidou 
15. 88 dderdéws* Kal yap Kal % Teplodos Tov TElXEOS OUK 
, n an \ 9 
ériryos oTdbt0i eiat, TOTO Sé wav NiOwV peyahov Kat Ev 
TVVAPMLOT LEVOV. 
164. T'd pev 8% tetyos Totot Paxavedat TpoTT TOL@OE 
9 , id \ ad € b] , \ , 
é£emrounOn: o S€ “Aprrayos ws EeTNAATE THY TTPATUY, 
érrorldpKee avTovs, Tpoiaxopevos ETTEa WS ol KaTaYpa 
ef Botrovrat Pwxarées Tpopaxyedva Eva povvoy TOV 
UG > an \ ” aA a e oe @D 
5 relyeos épetipat Kal olknpa ev KaTipwodl. O1 LE Pw- 
/ / an / ” fA . 
KQLEES, TTEPLNMEKTEOVTES TH Sovroctvn, épacav Gédew 
lA 
Bovreicacbat jucpnv plav Kat éverta iTroxpwéea Gat * 
bd] ® \ 7 BJ > an > a) > f 
év & dé BovrevovTat avTol, arraryaryelv EKElvoY EKEEVOY 
‘ \ > \ wn 7 € > ¢ v IQ 7 
Thy oTpatiny amd Tod Telxeos. 0 0 “Apmaryos ey €L0E- 
\ 5s \ ) a I / cf J 
10 vat pév EV TA EKELVOL PENAOLEV TTOLEELY, OWS dé oft Ta- 
/ 7 3 @ Cc ef > N le) lA 
piévat Bovretoacba. év @ wv o “Aptrayos amo ToU TEL 
yeos amijyaye THY oTpatiny, of Paxarées ev TOUT@ Ka- 
racrdcavres TAS. TEVTNKOVTEpoUs, ecOEuevol TEKVA Kat 
fa) gi i¢ "s) or o ( ip i 4 7 ss e 
yuvaikas Kal erimda TavTa, pos O€ Kal Td arya para 
Y 2 a bon oN . » Ca, eee en een 
1b Ta é« TOV [pov Kal TA Gra avabnpata, YHpLS O TL 
yarxos 7) AUOos 7) ypacy hv, Ta é GAA TavTa éaOévres 
Kar ator éaBdvres rdeov ert Xlov. tiv € Pwoxainv 
éonuwbeicay dvdpav éxyov oi Ilépcas. 
165. Of S& Paxatées, ere ré oht Xiow Tas vious 
3 J 
Oivotccas Kareopévas ox éBotvNovTO wVEOpEVOLTL TTH- 
Ul , 
Néewy, Setualtvovres, 1) al ev ewrrdpoy yevwovTat, 7 Oé 
abtav vicos amokdnicOA TovTov elvexa, pos TadTa ot 
, WW a 
5 Pwxarées EotéXXovTO €s Kipvov: ev yap TH Kupyo ei- 
4 J 
Koat éreat mpoTepov ToUTwV éx OcompoTiov averTHaav- 
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TO TOW, TH ovvopa HV Adadin. Apyavbavios 6€ THVL- 
KadTa On TETENEYTHKEE. ore rSjuevor O€ emt THY Kipvov, 
mpara waramdetoayres és 7p Donan KaTepovevoay 
TOV Hepoéov THY pudakny, 4) éppovipee Tapadefapevy 10 
Tapa Aprayay THY TOLD. pene: Sé, os TOUTS ode éFEp- 
1aaT 9, erroujravTo boxupas KaTapas TO Uronevtroweve 
éwuTav Tod otéhov. Tos | de Tayryct Kab pvdpov oLOn- 
peov KaTeTOVTMCAY, Kal Boca, wy TplW és Paxainv 

HEew mpty y TOV pvdpov TOUTOV dvadivat. oTeNNope- 15 
vow o€ avTav él THY Kuipvov, trép jyiceas TOV adoTaVv 
or. ! \ 94 a , \ A ~/ ee 
édhaBe mofos Te Kal oixTos THS TéoALos Kal TOV HOéwDV * 

lal J J \ , > / > J > 
THS Y@pns, YrevdopkKeor S€ yevopevot arémEOoV OTTicw €s 

\ / e\ \ ’ nN XN @ bd f > 
THY PwKxainv. of S€ av’TaV TO SpKiov épiaccor, dEp- 

J b] a 3 ba x” 
Oévres x Tov Oivovocéwy éreov. 20 

166. “Eved te dé és tiv Kupvov azixovto, oixeov 

KOW META TOV TPOTEpOV amiKomevonv er éTEa TréVTE, Kal 
pa évidptoavto. Kai fryov yap 6) Kal épepov Tovs Tre- 
plotkous amavtas: otpatevovtat wy ém avTovs KoLW@ 

la 
oy Ypnodpevot Tuponvol Kat Kapyndovios, vnuat éxd- 5 
Tepot eEnxovta. ot d¢ Pwxatées TWANPWCAYTES Kal aUTOL 

\ a“ 37 b) \ e 4 ? / 3 \ 
Ta Tota, covta apLOpov éEjKovta, avtialov és TO Jap- 
dovioy Kadedpevoy TreAAVOSR TUppLayOVTOV Sé TH vav-—-~~ 
payin Kadpein tes vitn toto. Paxasedou éyéveto* at 
fev yap TecoepaxovTa ods vies StePOdpnaayv, ai Sé el- 10 
Kool a Tepleovaas toav axpnoToL* amrectpddato yap 
Tous EuBorous. KaTaTA@CaVTEs 66 és THV AdXanrinv aveé- 
AaBov Ta TExVA Kal TAS YUVatKas Kal THY AAAnVY KThoOW 
donv oiai te éyivovto ai vées ode cryewv, Kal érevTa 
amevres THY Kupvov émdeov és ‘Prrytov. 15 

167. Tov dé dvapGapercéwy vedv Tods dvdpas of Te 

Kapyndoviot Kat oi Tuponvot...édaxov Te avTav TOAAG 
TAElous, Kal ToUTOUS eEayayovTes KaTéXevoav. peTa &€ 
Ayv\ralotot TavTAa Ta TapLoVTa TOV Ya@pov EV TH oi 
Paxatees KaTarevo eves Exéato, éyivero Cidatpoda Kab 5 
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tumnpa Kal amémAnKta, opolws mpoBata Kat virofuyta 
cat avOpwrros. ot dé “AyvdAator és Aeddovs ereptrov, 
Bovnrdpevot axnécacbar tiv daptdada. 4 dé IIvOin ofeas 
éxéxevoe Trovéew TA Kal vov ot “Ayuddatoe Ets éreTe- 
10 Xéovet* Kal yap evaryifouei opt peyahos, Kal ayova 
r/UpVLKOY Kab immKov eTlaTact. Kal OVTOL pep Tav Pw- 
KALEWY TOLOVT@ [Lope Sugxprioarro, ot O€ avTay és TO 
‘Pirytov Katabuyovres évOedTev oppewpevol, EXTHTAVTO 
TON YRS THS Owverpins Tara ris vov “Lérn Kanée- 
15 tat. éxticay dé TAUTHY Tpos avopos Hoosidovinrew par 
OGovres, @S TOV Kupvor opt 7 TIv0in & ' 
evra, GAN od THY VAcoV. Pawxains pév vuv Tépt Ths ev 
"Iwvin otTw eve. 
vis 2A pep vUV KAT® THS Aains "Aprrayos ava- 
oTata érroiee, TA SE GVO. QUTIS, avTOS, Képos, mav &Ovos 
KaTactpedopevos) Kal ob Sey tdprels.: Ta ev VUV AVTOV 
THEO mapyoopey,’ Ta O€ Ob TraperXe TOVvOV TE TNELT TOV 
5 eat akuammyyrérard éoTL, TOUTWV Cor ypuvcopia. - Ae 
178. Kipos éTrel TE TH TAVTA THS qmeipov UTrOYEt- 
pla érrowjoaro, ‘Agavupioae emer ero. THs 6€ “Acov- 
pins éoTl ev Kov Kal ANNA mohopara peydra TONAA, 





TO O€ Ovo eae OTE TOY Kal laxuporaroy, Kal &v0a ogi 

5 Nivov gyagrarov yevowévns Ta Ractraia KATETTHKEE, 
iv BABTANN, éovca trotauTyn 6 j TUS TOALS. KEETAL EV 
Tedio peydro, wéyabos eodca pé retov xactov elKoct 
Kar ExaTov otadimv, éovans TeTpayevou* obTOL aTadLOL 
THs Treplodov THS TONLOS YY (VOVTAL TUVATTAVTES oryS@xovra 

10 Kat TET PAKOT LOL, TO péev uv, péryabos TOCOUTOV ETL TOU 
aoTEOS TOU BaBudwviov, éiendopaqro d€ ws ovdev AAXO 
TOmMaLA TOV nucts LHe.’ Tappos wey TpOTA piv Baléa 
Te Kal eUpea Kal mhen voaTos TreptOeet pera, dé Telyos 
TEVTHKOVTA peev THXEOY Bactrniov éov TO edpos, bxpos 

15 6€ Somcoc tev TxXéwv* 0 Sé Bactrnios Tiyxus TOD peTptov 
éotl mHyxeos mEelov Tipe SaKTUAOLTL 
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179. Aet By ue ‘anpos TovToLgL ett dpdca war Te éx 


THS Tdpov y 141 spent, Ka | TO Telyos OYTIVa TPO- 
qov appacto. op coors dua thy Tabpov érdivGevov 
THY yhy THY €K TOD ptijparos ercbepopeony prcugavres, 
dé mrivbous txavas hth Gav avTas. év Kaapbvoss ° peta 5 
Seek pare XPEOMEVOE, ao pidry Pepa cea L Ova T Tpijcovra 
Riauuny, TrivGou Hapo 6us wardpiov Bac akenrest EOEL- 
pay mpara Bev Tihs Tappou Ta xethea, devrepar 6€ AUTO 
TO TEEXOS TOV GUTOV TpOTrOV. émdvw Sé TOD TElyeEoS Tapa 
Ta éoyata oben para powvoraha Cerpay, TeTpappeva 10 
és dNAnAa* TO pécov Sé TOV oiknudtov editrov TeOpir- 
Tw mepiéracw. TUAa é évertaatr TépLE TOD TEtyEos 
ExaTOv, YaAKEAL TACAL, Kab otabuoi te Kab brépOupa 
doavtas. gots 5é dANN TONS aTréYOVTA OKT@ HWEPEwV 
6d0v amd BaBvravos: “Is ovvopa att. &vOa éati ro- 15 
Tapos ov péyas' “Is xal TO troTau@ To obvoma, éoPan- 
rer S€ odtos és Tov Eddpyrny rrotapov Td péeOpov. od- 
ros OV 6 “Is ToTapos Ga TO VdaTL OpopBovs adopadrov 
dvadido2 7roAXNovs, evOev 4 dogpartos és TO €v BaBvrAave 
Tetyos éexopic On. 20 
' 180. Terelysoto pév vuv 7) Bafurov TpOT® TOL@OE * 
“gore 88 dbo ddpoea Tis TOALOS. TO yap PécOV aUTHS 
TOTAPLOS Suépyyets T® obvoud éoTL Eappyrns: péet Oe e€ 
“Appevion, gov péyas Kal Babds Kat Taxes » é&leu dé ov- 
TOS €S Ti “‘Epulpny Odraccav. TO wv b2 Teixos SKd- 5 
TEPOV Tovs ayKavas és Tov ToTapoy édijAaTaL* TO Oé 
did TOUTOU at émlKapTral Tapa ‘yEtdos EXATEPOY TOU ToO- 
Tapod aipaci) TNiVOMY drTéwy TapaTeivel. TO Oé ATTU 
avr, cov WAHpEs oixtéwv TpLwpdpav TE Kal TeTPWPOPO?, 
KaTaTéTunTar TAS OdovS iPelas, Tds Te GAAS Kal Tas 10 
érixapotas Tas éml Tov TOTApLOV éyovoas. KaTa 6 Ov 
éxdorny ooov ev TH aipacuh TH Tapa TOY ToTamoV Tv- 
rides erhoav, dcatrep ai Aadpal, TocadTar apLOpov 
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9S \ \ & J , \ > \ > > \ 
Aoay 88 Kal abtar yadKeat, Pépovaat Kal AUTAL ES AUTOL 
15 Tov TroTAapLOD. 
181. Todro pév 8) TO Tetxyos Owpn éoti, érepov 
\ a a b) a A b] f 
88 Zowbev Teiyos [mepiOer], od TOAAG TéEw aa DeverTeEpov 
TOU ETEpOU TELYXEDS, oTewvorepon O€. év O€ hapoet ExaTEp@ 
Ths TdNLOS TETELXLTTO EV WET EV TH pev Ta Bacidjia 
BarepiBor@ meydr@ Te Kal ioxup@, ev Sé TO ETEéepw Ac 
PLNOAMD PEYAAG LaXUP; DP TEPD Atos 
/ b] >? nN 4 y ‘4 
Bijou pov yarKorrunov, Kal €s éué TovTo éTu édv, dv0 
ctadiov mdvtn ev TeTp&yovov. év péow O€ TOd (pov 
mupyos sTEpEeds oiKodopnTat, otadlov Kal TO pHKos Kal 
Td ebpos, Kal él rovT@ TOS Topyy addos Tupyos €TU- 
10 BéBnxe, Kal Erepos dda eri TOV g b OKT . 
nKE, pos pana él TOUT@, MEXPL OV OKTW TUP 
? / \ 3 > \ + J \ v4 
yov. avdBaats 8é és adtovs éEwlev KuKhw TEpl TavTas 
Tovs Tipyous EXovTa TeETOINTAL. [LETOUVTL dé KOU THS 
dvaBdovs eoTt KaTayoyy Te Kal PdKor ALTAVoTNHPLOL, 
év roict karitovres dptravovtas of avaBaivortes. ev Sé 
an 7 } a 
157TH Terevtalm TUpye vyos eTeTTL peyas * év 6€ TO UNO 
3 e 
Krivn peydnn KéeTar ed eoTpwpévy, Kat ot Tpamela Ta- 
f J ” PSY: b) 4 Oe > / 3 
paxéerar xpvoén. aryadpa O€ OVK EVL OVOED avToOe evs- 
/ b] \ T > s 3 / > , e 
Spupevor, ovdé voKTa ovoers evavrtferat avOpwrrwr, OTL 
A 3 € 
py yuvn) povvn THY eTrLXwpior, tiv dv o Oeds EXnTaL Ex 
20 racéwv, &> Néyouct of Xaddaiot coves (pees TOUTOV TOU 
Geod. 
182. Bact S& ot adrod obrou, éuol pev ov TlaTa ReE- 
yovres, Tov Oedv avTov oiTav TE és TOV VNOV Kal ape- 
7 3 \ nn f / > / fo 
ravecbar emt tas KAlvns, KaTdrep év OnPByor THot 
Aiyurtinos Katd Tov adtov TpdTov, ws heyouct Ot Ai- 
Bybrrvor: Kal yap on éxetOe Korparat év T@ TOV Atos TOU 
3) J / b J oe « / b 5 fal 
nGavéos yun, awpoTepat dé avTat eyovTal avopwv 
b] al b] or / in \ / > , 
ovdamav és ofitrinv poiTav* Kat KaTaTEp EV ITarapowct 
Ths Avkins 4 mpopavtis Tod Oeod, erreay YeéVvNTal* ov 
yap av duet ore XpNTHpLOV airéOt* émeay O€ yévnrat, 
4 9 aA al n 
10 roTe OY cuyKaTaKAnleTas TAs VIKTAS ETw EV TO UNG. 
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188. "Eore 58 tod év BaBvaAau (pod Kai addos KATH 
/ ” ” , a X ov / / 
unos, év0a dyadkpa péeya Tov Atos eve KaTnMEVOY YpU- 
ceov, Kal oi Tpdtreta peyadn TapaKéeTas Ypvoen, Kal TO 
A e \ € / 7 4 3 \ 2 Ys 
BdOpov oi Kat o Opovos ypvoeos eats Kal ws EdrEYoL 
of Xandaior, TaddvtTwv oKTakocliwv ypuciov TreToinTaL 
an 4 \ A A , > , ” \ \ 
rabta. &w Sé Tod vnod Ramos éott ypiceos. Ett O€ Kal 
dros Bwpos péyas, Srrov OveTat TA TéXMEA THY TPOPd- 
Tov él yap Tod ypucéov Bapod ove eEeote Oveww OTe 
N \ lo) > \ \ n VA A \ 
py) yaraOnva povva. emt dé TOV mélovos Ba“od Kat Ka- 
/ A / / 4 € , € 
Ttayifovat MLBavwrTovd Yidla TadNaVTA ETEOS EKATTOV OL 
Xandaiow tote éredv THY OpTHY aywou TO Yew TOUTE. 
Fw Sé év TO Teuevel TOUT@ ETL TOV YpdvoV ExelvoY Kal 
avdpias Svedexa THYEoV, YpUTEOS, TTEPEDS* Ey LEV pLLV 
ovK eloov, Ta Sé AéyeTas UO Nadbaiwv, ravta réyo. 
7 lal > , An \ ae 4 VA > 
TovT@ TO avdpidvTt Aapeios wéev 0 ‘Totdomeos émeBov- 
aA | caaeeil € 
Nevoas ovk érorpnoe NaPeiv, BépEns dé 0 Aapeiou EdaBe 
Kal tov ipéa améxtewe atraryopevovTa pun KivéeLy TOV 
avSpidvta. TO pev 81) ipdv TodTO obTw KEKdcpNTAL, EoTL 
dé Kal tora avabnuata TONKA. 
fe) A \ 
184. THs 5é BaBurdvos tabtns ToAXNol wév KOU Kab 
” 
n A 3 
ddrot éyévovto Bactrées, TOV ev Totat ‘Acaupiotcs do- 
YOLTL LVHAUNV TroLnTopat, ov TA TElXEd TE ETTEKOTPNTAY 
Kal Ta (pd, év dé 51) Kal yuvaixes Ovo 1) Mev TpoTEpov 
dpEaca, Tis UaTepoy yevenat TévTEe TpOTEpoV Yyevouevn, 
TH ovvowa HY Yewlpays, avTn pév amredeEaTo youara 
5] \ \ f 7 3 A J \ > 7 € 
dva To mwediov édvta a&tobénra: mpdtepov dé éwOee oO 
TOTALOS GVA TO Tediov TAY TEeNaryiCeLD. 
185. ‘H 8é 87 Sedrepov yevopévn tavrns Bacineta, TH 
5 , fal 
oivona Av Nitrwxpts, avtn dé cuvetwtépn yevonern Tis 
mpbtepov apEdons, ToDTO wey pYNnuocuVa EhiTreTO TO 
ey amnyjcouat, todTo Sé THY Mydwv opdca apxiy 
peydanv Te Kal ovK atpeutCovcar, adda TE apatpnueva 
dotea avtotat, év dé 67 Kab tiv Nivov, mpoepudaEato 
v4 S 7 4 we “A \ \ > / 
gee Stvato waMotas; mpata ev tov Hvdpytyy trora- 
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\ n i / 
pov péovra mpdotepov iOvv, ds opt Sua THS TONS ME 
ca) 3 7 , , 

ons péet, ToOToV dvwlev Swopvyas opvgaca ovTH 67 TL 
an \ , a 

10 érotnoe cKONLOV, BaTe 67) Tpls és THY TVA KWOLEWY TOV 

= A \ , fh / 

év th "Accupin amixvéeras péov. TH S€ Kon] ovvopa 
€ tA >] J \ n 

ore, és THY amuxvéeras 6 Edppytns, ApoepicKa. Kat voy 
€ 3 f n n , b) a 
ot dv kowifwvras amd Thode Ths Oaddoons €s BaBvro- 
/ \ / > 

va, KaTaTrcovTes és TOY Evppytny motapov Tpis TE €S 

LS thy adtHy TavTnY KOWNY TapayivoyTat Kab év Tpiot 
Hyuepnot. TOTO pev 67 TOLOUTO eTroinge, YOpa Oe Tap- 
éywoe Trap’ Exdtepov Tod TroTapLov TO yetros aEtov Oav- 
patos, wéyabos Kal thos dacv TL dott. KatiTepOe é 
morxr@ BaBvrdvos dpuace eduTpov Aipvy, OALyoY TL Ta- 

‘ n a \ 

20 pateivovea amo TOU ToTAaLOU, Bados pev és TO VOwp 
del opvacovca, eUpos dé TO TEpiMETPGV AUTOD TroLEeDoA 
elxoat Te kal Tetpaxoclov cTadiov: Tov dé 6puacopevoy 
yodv éx TovTOU TOD opUypLaTos dvatol“wou Tapa Ta YeEl- 
Nea TOD ToTamod Tapayéovaa. € i Te O€ Of WpUKTO,.. 

2500s ayayouévn Kpntioa KiKN@ Tepl avTiY Hace. 
érolee 58 dudbrepa Tadta, Tov Te TOTAPOV TKONOV Kab 

\ » A ef: e ee \ 7 ” 
TO dpuypa Tay Edos, WS O TE TOTAsZOS Bpaddrepos ein 
crepl Kamas TOANAS AYVUPLEVOS, KAL Ob TOOL ETL TKO- 
Not és THY BaBvrdva, x Te TOV TAOWY EKOEKNTAL TE- 

/ n / , \ A“ \ > lA n 

30 piodos Ths Mipyns pakpH. KATA TOVTO dé eipydaleto THS 

yaépns Th al te éoBoral joav Kab Ta CUVTOUA THS EK 
€ A fa) 
MiSev 6809, tva pi eruroryopevor of Mijdou éxpav0a- 
VOLEV OVTHS TH TPNYWaTA. 
Le \ 
186. Tadra pev 89 éx BdOeos repucBareTo, ToL- 
4 & oe 3 > “A Q la > / an / 
nvde O¢ €& avTav TrapevOnKkny éeTouncaTo. THS TOXLOS 
7 A fa) 
éovans S00 hapcéwv, Tod b€ ToTapod pécov ExovTos, 
DJ \ “A 4 / v4 3 I > a ¢ VA 
éml tay mpotepov Baciréwv, SKws Tus EOEoL EK TOU ETE- 
- 4 3 7 an an , , 
5 pov dapoeos és TovTepoy diaSjvat, xpyv Tov dvaPat- 
\ 3 e b] a 
veiw Kab Rv, os eyo Soxéw, 6xAnpov TodTO. arn oe 
\ “A wn ww 
Kal toto mpoetoe* eres TE Yap Wpuace TO EXVTPOV TH 
/ a An 
Aury, pYNLocuvoY TOde GAO ATO TOV avTOD Epyou ét- 
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/ 5 
meTo.XeTapveTo ALGovs reEpiunKeas, ws Sé Of Hoay of 
AlGot Eroipot Kal TO YwWpLoY dpwpuKTO, éxTpéaca Tod 10 
ToTapov TO péeOpov av és TO wpvocEe Ywpiov, év TO 
émiumTNaTo TOTO, év TOUT@ amreEnpacpévou Tod apyatov 
peéOpov, TodTo wev Ta yelACa TOD TOTAaLOD KATA THY 

/ \ \ J \ P n / > \ 

TOMY Kl TAS KATABAGLAS TAS EK TOV TUNOWD és TOV TrO- 

\ 7 3 , J >] A \ 
Tapay pepovoas avotKkodounoe TAWOOLCL GTTHOL KATA 15 
TOV @UTOY Oyo THO TElyel, TOUTO bé KATA péonY KOV 

4 \ 4 “A / \ > 7 >] , 
padtsta THY TOAW Toot AlGoLcL, TOs w@pvEATO, OiKOO0- 

J \ / / \ A 

Hee yfbupay, déovea Tovs AiGovs otdnpw TE Kal podu- 
b] 

Bog. émureiverke Oé er adTnv, SKws pev Huépn yévotTo, 

A 4 > 3 & ‘N 4 >] lal € 
Evra retpaywva, ér av tiv didBacw érrotedvTo ot Ba- 20 

, \ \ 7 \ 7 a) b) lA 
BuvAa@ woes Tas O€ viKTas Ta EAA TadTA ATTALPEET KOV 

A v4 ~ \ UA \ 7 lA 
Tovo. elveca, va pn Svaporéovres TAS VUKTAS KNEéTTOLEV 
Tap wANjAwV. ws O€ TO TE GpuyOéy AluvN TrANPNS eye- 
yovea UT TOD TroTamov Kal Ta Tepl THY yédupav éxe- 

4 \ > , \ Pp] \ > a tc / 
Koopnto, TOV Hvdpytny trotanov és Ta apxaia péeOpa 25 
b] os 4 Ihe / \ e \ 39 \ e/ 4 
EK TIS NLwYNS éENyaye, Kal OUTW TO dpvyGev Eros yevd- 
fevov és O€ov édoKee yeyovévat, Kal Toloe ToNUnTHOL Yé- 
dupa iv KaTecKevac evn. 

187. ‘H & avr attn Bacineva Kal arrarny rounvee 
7 \ 3 / e \ A 4 I / 
TWA ELNXAVHTATO. UVTTEP TOV LadLaTA NewHopwv TUAEWY 
Tov aoreos Tapov EwvTH KaTecKevdoaTo peTéwpoy érre- 
TONS avTéwy TOV TUAEwY, EVEeKOAaE OE és TOY TadoV 
ypappata héyovta Tdde* Tov tis eued otepov ywvoue- 5 

A VA XN / 4 3 / 

vov BaBurdvos Bactiéw hv oTraviocn Kpnpdatov, avot- 
N 4 lA € A I VA N 

Eas tov taddov ANaBETwW oKOca BovAETal yYpHwaTa. pb 
EVTOL YE [L) OTTaViaas ye ANOS avolEn* ov yap ApmeLvov. 

® c / Ss b / UA Ol 3 n 
oUTOS. 0 Tahos HV akivnTOS pMéyot ov €s Aapetoy Tepe- 
HrOGe 7 Baciryin. Aapelp dé cat Sewdv éddxee civas 10 
Tol TWuAnGL TavTHAL pNdev ypéecOal, Kal yonudTav 
KELMEVOV KAL AVTOV TOV YPNUAT@V eTLKANEOMEVOY, [1] 
ov ANaBely avTa. Thor dé TvAHCL TaUTHGL Ovdéy eypATo 

t & € 

n C/ ‘7 e N n e >] VA ¢ ‘N 
Tovoe elveKa, OTL Umép KEehadrhs of eylveTo 6 veEKpdS 
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15 SseFeAadvovtt. davol€as Sé Tov Tapov ebpe xpHpata pep 
ov \ \ \ \ f / y th 
od, Tov 58 vexpov Kal ypdppata réyovTa Tade* Hi px) 
didnotds te gas ypnuatav Kal aioxpoKepdys, ovK av 
vexpov Onxas avéwyes. attn wey voy 9 Pacireva TOLAUTY, 
TIS NéyeTaL yevér Oat. 
188. ‘O &€& 8) Kipos él ravrns rhs yuvatxos Tov 
Tatoa €TPATEVETO, EyovTd TE TOU TATPOS TOU EwUTOU 
” / \ \ > / b) / 
rovtvona AaBuyytrov Kal tiv “Acaupiov apxynv. oTpa- 
reverat dé 8) Bactreds 6 péyas Kal oiTioLoL eb éoKeva- 

Bopévos €& olxov Kab mpoBdro.ct, Kat 1) Kab vdwp ato 
rod Xodomew Totapod dpa adyeTas ToD Tapa Zovoa 
es la) A / \ \ » > \ 
PEOVTOS, TOV fLOVVOU TTLVEL Bagtnevs Kal adXdov OVOEVOS 

n 7 \ A 7 ~ ef b) 
ToTapov. TovTov 6€ TOD Xodomew Tod vdaTos ame rr- 
/ \ J ivA / e / / 
pLeVOU TONAAL KaPTa AWAEAL TETPAKUKNOL HLLOVELAL KOfLt- 

10 Lovcar ey dryryelouos apyupéovce Errovrat, On av édavvy 
EKAOTOTE. 

189. ’Ezred re 58 6 Kipos mopevopevos éri tHv Ba- 

a > eet d > \ , A A € \ \ 3 
Burava éyivero ért Fivén rotape, Tod at pev myyar ev 
Marunvoicr odpect, péer é 1a Aapdavéwr, éxd.d0é dé és 
4 \ / € \ \ 4% t es ? 
érepov Trotapov Tiypiv, 0 6€ mapa “iri woduw pewy €s 

5 tiv "Epv0piv Odracoav éxd.id0t, todtov on Tov Tvv- 
Snv motapov ws SvaBaivew éreipito 0 Kipos éovta 
ynvorépntov, evOadTa oi Tav Tis ipav immav TaV dev- 

lal e \ e > \ > N N / bd 
Kav bd bBp.os ea Bas és Tov ToTapov OvaPaivery Erret- 

a c / J e 7 b] , , 
pato, 0 S€ piv cuprpnoas vrroBpuxtoy oixaxee HEepwv. 
2ndpra te 1 eyarérrawe TH ToTa“@ o Kdpos rodro 
€ {2 / / e 3 I}: e } VA b) / 4 
{Pploavrt, kal ot érnrelAnoe ovTH On piv aoOevEd Trown- 
CEL WGTE TOD NoOLTTOD Kal YyuUVaiKds pW EvTrTETEWS, TO 

/ > 7 J \ \ \ b \ 

yovu ov Bpexovoas, dvaBijcecOat. peta dé TV amevAnV 
perels THY ETL BaBudAOva oTpatevol ovaipee THY OTpa- 

lad N / ‘\ \ , / e / 

15 runy Sixa, SveAw@v O& KaTéTELWE TYOLVOTEVEAS UTOdEEAS 
Sibpuyas oySHxovta kal éxatov wap’ ExadTEpov TO xElhos 
rod Tivdem retrpappévas rdvra tpdmwov, Statakas oé 

e n 
Tov otpaTov dptacew éxéreve. ota dé opldrov modXot 
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3 V4 574 \ N + ivf A ‘\ 
Epyalomévov HvEeTO pev TO Epyov, duws wevtot THY Oe- 
petny Tacay avtod TavTy SuétTpupav épyalomevot. 
190. ‘Os dé tov Tbvéiny TOTAMLOV €TiCGaTO Kopos és 
J \ e J 4 PS) if } / \ \ 
Tpinkoolas Kal éEjKovTa pL tapvyas OtaraBear, Kal TO 
} 7 BA e J ee \ ”# > \ ‘\ 
EVTEPOV €ap UTTEMAp TE, OUTW On HAaUVE él THY BaGv- 
a e \ J 9 I, by 4 b ] 
A@va. ot d€ BaBvrwvioe EKOTPATEVTUMLEVOL EMEVOV av- 
, 3 \ \ b>] , 4 >] n wn 7 J 
TOV. €7rel O€ éyéveTo éEMaUVOD HYXOU THs TONS, cUvEBaA- 
tA e 4 \ ¢€ J A A 
Nov Te ot BaBvrwviot Kai éEcowOevres TH payn Karer- 
4 3 \ by 4 ae \ >) 4 by A Ty 
AHOncav és TO aoTV. ota é eFeTlLoTAMLEVOL ETL 7 pOTEPOV 
N nw » ] 3 / > 3 ¢ / 3 \ \ 
tov Kipov ovx aTpe“ifovTa, ANN opéovtes avTov Tayi 
EOvet opoiws mr uy ELpEOVTA, mpoeoazavTo ottia éréwv 
KaptTa Tokar. évOadTa ovToL mev NOYoV Eiyov THS To- 
MopKins ovdéva, Kipos Sé aropinat éveiyeto ate ypé- 
lo) / n 
voU TE éyrytvojLevou TvUXVoV, avwTépw Sé ovdeY THY 7 pN- 
YyeaTov TT POKOTT OMEVOV. 
) 4 
191. Eire 67 ov GdXos of atropéovts breOjKaTo, 
3 \ 
etre Kal avTos Euade TO Trountéov ot 7V, €TTOlee O67 TOL- 
4 v4 \ A e/ > 3 wn fa) 
ovoe. TaEas THY oTpatiny avacav €& éuBors Tov Tro- 
a) aA 9 \ 4 ] / \ 9) A 
TAMOV, TH ES THY TOALY EoRadXeEL, Kal dmrLaOe adTIS THS 
4 / e / A $ 7 3 aA J ¢ , 
TONLos TaEAS ETEpoUS, TH éEler Ex THS TOALOS O TrOTAMOS, 
Tpoeire TH oTPATO, Stay SiaBaTtov TO péeOpov iswvrat 
ryevopevov, éovévat TavTn és THY TOMY. OTM Te dS) TE- 
Eas Kal Kata Tadta wapawéoas amiravve avTos ovr 
TO aypniw TOD oTpatowXaTrexopevos 66 él TH Awvny, 
if € A tT 3 f yA XN 
TATED 1 TOV BaBvrovi agiNela ETTOLNGE KATA TE TOV 
XN et a) 

TOTAMLOV Kal KATA THY NipYNy, érroice Kal 6 Kipos €repa 
TOLAUTA* TOV Yap TroTamOV Svmpvyt ecayayav és THY 
, bt a ie4 N 3 A e/7 XN 5S 
ALYY EovcaY Eos, TO apYatov péeOpov dtaBarov etvar 

3 / e ra rn 

eMOlnTe, UTOVOTTITAaVTOS ToD ToTaMov. yevouévou be 
7 7 e la! 

TovTov ToLovTou, ot Ilépoat olTrep éreTayato émr aUT@ 
yf / wn at 

TOUT® KATA TO péeOpov TOU Evdpiteo, TOTAMLOU UTro- 

\ 

VEVOOTNKOTOS avopt @s és wécov npov padiora KN, KAT 
w Jue wn 

ToUTO €onicay és THY BaBurova. et peéy vuv T poeTrv- 

Govro ot BaBvrAdviot 7, Euabov 7d ex Tod Kupov trotev- 


20 
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20 wevov, of & av mepudovTes rods Ilépaas éoenOeiv €s 
\ / J iA oh \ Nv 
chy mon SiepOeipay KdKioTa* KaTaKhyLoarTes yap AV 
agoas TAs & Tov TOTAaLOY TUAISas Exotoas Kal avTol én 
ras aiacias dvaBdvtes Tas Tapa Ta xyeldea TOU ToTA- 
od ednrapevas, EdaBov av opeas cs év KUpTy. vov dé €& 
25 dmpocdoKHTov opt capéotnoar ot II époal\ 110 5é peya- 
Oeos THs TOALOS, BS eyeTaL id TOV TAUTN OLKNLEVOD, 
Toy TEpt TA EOXATA THs TOALOS éadwKOT@V TOUS TS ETO 
> f a / > / ¢ / 
oixéovras Tav BaBvrwviav od pavOavew €ahoxoras, 
GANA Tuxelv yap ape eovcav opTHy, KopeveLy TE TOUTOV 
\ / \ > b iy > “a XN \ \ 4 
30 TOV YpoVvoV Kal éV eirrabelnar eivat, és 6 On Kal TO KapTa 
3 iA N \ \ ee , lal 3 
eribovro. Ka) BaBvdav ev odT@ TOTE TPATOV apaipyTo. 
192. Thy 8 dvvapw Tov BaBvrwviwv todXotot jev 
ea) Grrovat Snroow bon Tus earl, EV Sé 87 Kal T@de. Ba- 
oinki TH peyar@ és Tpopipy avrov Te Kal THs oTpaTLHs 
Svapalpntat, mape& Tov dépov, yh aca dons apxel. 
5 Suddeca Ov pnvav edvrwv és Tov éviavTov Tous Téa oEpas 
n UA e , , \ \ 2? \ A 
uavas tpéder pv 7) BaBvrwvin Yop, TOS 66 OKT TOV 
LNvav } NouT) TATA ’Aain. ott w Tprtnwopin % Accupin 
/ na , fol of ’ / \ ec 3 \ fa) V4 
yopn TH Suvvdper THS ANAS Aains. Kab apy) THS KOPNS 
avrns, THY ot Tlépoat catpatrninv KANCOUGL, COTE ATA- 
/ n > , J / ee / 
10 céwy TOV ApXEewV TOANOY TL KPAaTLETH, OKOV Tpiravrac- 
a 3 / b] A ” N X\ fal 
XEN TO ApraBavov éx Baothéws eXovTs Tov vopov TOU- 
Tov dpyuplov ev Tpoonet éxdatns huépns aptaBn weoTn* 
e X\ 3 / vA aN A f / b] 
4 88 dptadByn wétpov eov ITeparKxov, Xwpeet pedipvou Ar- 
Tunis mreiov xolviés Tpiat ArriKyot: tarqrot O€ Ob AUTOU 
15 Hoap idtn, wapeE TOV rrodepioTnplov, of ev avaBatvor- 
\ / b] 4 € \ / e / 
res TAS Ondéas 6KTAKdcLOL, at dé Bawwopevat éFaxioy t- 
\ 4 be A \ e a > / 
Nuva Ka pbpiar: avéBawe yap eKaoToS THY EpaevaV 
fa) > (al la) 
rovtov elkoot tious. Kuvav Oé “Ivdtxav ToaovTo On Tb 
TrHnOos erpépEeTo, OTE TETTEPES TOV EV TO TELM KOPLAL 
20 weydAal, TOV drnrXwv codaas ATENEES, TOLL Kuol TTpoc- 
ererdxato citia Tapéxew. ToLadTaA [ev TO APXOVTL THS 
BaBvravos bripxe €ovTa. 
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a A > J 
198. ‘H 6€ yi trav ’Accuplwoy tera pev drlyo, Kal 
/ n la) 

To é€xtpépov Tip pifav tod aitov éotl TodTe* apdduevov 
HEeVTOL Ex TOD ToTAapod adpiveTai Te TO Aniov Kal Trapa- 
id A “~ 
yiveTat 0 citos, ov Katdtep év AiyimTw avTov TOD To- 

A 3 J b \ > 7 3 \ / \ 
TapLov avaBawvovTos és Tas apovpas, GAG yepal Te Kal 
nA 3 f e \ / / n 
Knrovniotat apdopevos. 4 yap BaBvrwvin yopn raca, 
xatatep ) AiyuTrrTin, Katarétpntas és Si@pvyas* Kal % 
HeyioTn TOV Stwptyov éotl vyvowmépntos, pos *ALOV 
TETPALLEVH TOV YEelmepLvoV, ecéyes SE és AAAOV TrOTApLOV 
éx tod Evdpytew, és tov Téypw, map dv Nivos mores 10 
oiknTo. eats O€ Yopéwv arn drracéwv paxp® aplorn 
A e a , N b] / \ \ \ 
TOV nucts Wpev Anuntpos Kaprrov éxpépew* Ta yap &) 
BUA J 3 \ A 9 \ / LA UA 
Gdra dévdpen ovde reipatar apyny hépew, ote cvKénv 
BIA BA w N \ a VA \ 
oUTE GpTredov OUTE Ehalnv. Tov dé Ths Anuntpos Kapmov 
«& bd \ 3 VA > f oe > \ J \ \ 
ade ayadn éxhépew éori, Mote el SinKdota pev TO Ta- 15 
pamav arrodiool, éredy O€ dpiota adith éwuThs évelen, 
/ A 
éml Tpinkoota éxéper. Ta SE PvAAG| avToOOL TeV TE TU- 
pov Kai tav Kpiléwv TO TAGTOS yiveTat Tecoépwn edrreE- 
VA Uf > \ , \ VA 4 / 
Téws OaKTUNODV. Ex O€ KéyYpoU Kal ongdpov Goov TL dSé- 
f 
dpov wéyabos yiverat, éEemucTdpevos pvynv ov Trouco- 20 
frat, ev Eld@s OTL Totat wn aTrUypévotot és THY BaBuro- 
f an 
vinv Xopny Kal Ta Eipnuéva KapTrOV éxopeva és amrLat inv 
TONY ATiKTAL. KpewvTat Oé OvdeV ELalw, GAN éx TOV 
oncdpov Trovebyrat. etal Oé opt hoivixes TeduKdTes ava 
TGV TO TELOV, OL TrEDVES AUTOY KapTropdpoL, ex TOV Kab 25 
citia Kal olvoy Kai pédt TrovedvTaL* Tods GuKéwY TpO- 
4 4 / \ / \ by 
tov Oepamrevovet Ta TE AANA, Kal howixwy Tods épcevas 
“R / 7 \ \ dé ol 
AANVES KANEOVTL, TOUT@V TOV KapTrOY TrEepLdéovTl THE 
Baravndopotat Tov howiKer, va weraivy Té ode 6 Ynv 
nPop , 2 ‘ 

\ / 3 tf \ \X 3 x,e¢/s e X\ n 7 
tiv Padavov éadvvev Kal i) aTroppén 0 KapTos TOD doé- 30 
A \ \ A b] tal fa e 
vixos* Arhvas yap on pépovat év TO KapTO of Epceves, 

4 € 
Katatrep On ot dduvOos. WK 
194. To 6€ ardvtwv Odvupa péytotov fool éott TOV 
TAUTN UETa ye avTHY THY TOALY, Epyouat Ppdowr. Td 
: . f 9 g ' 
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mrota abtotol éoTt TA KATA TOV TOTAaLOV Tropevomeva €g 
N nA 97 J iA 7 3 \ 
tiv BaBvrdva éovTa KUKNOTEPEA TAVTA GKUTLVA. ETTEAD 
\ b] n > / n J b] / 3 
5 yap év Tolot Appeviolct TOLot KaturrepOe “Acaupiov ob- 
/ 
Knévouct voueas iTéns TALopEevor TOUTOVTAL, TEpLTEl- 
vouot tovToict SubOépas oTeyaoTpioas éEwbev edddeos 
/ / 
TpoTrov, UTE TPLLYNY aTTOKPLVOVTES oUTE TpPOpHV ouVA- 
J 
yovTES, GAN aomiSos TpoTToV KUKNOTEpPEG TOMGAVTES KAL 
10 caddpns TWAKcaYTES TAY TO TAOLOY TOUTO, aTLaol KaTa 
VA 
rov mrotapov pépecOar, poptiov wAjcavtes* wduata dé 
eh / 
Bixovs powtKniov Katayovot olvov wréous. (Ovverat bé 
e I 7 J \ A 9 a) 3 a e y 
iaré te SUO TAHKTPOV Kat Sto avopav opbav EectewTwr, 
, c XN. M ¢/- \ n e be AY4 DOE J 
KAL O ev EGW ENKEL TO TANKTPOV, O OE é€&w@ wUeet. TroLee- 
15 rat 8¢ Kal Kdpta peydda TabTa Ta Tota Kal éX\doow * 
A \ , 
ra S& péyroTa aiTav Kal TevTaKicxiNioy TahdvTov 
, v b] e 7 \ / 4 \ ” b) \ 
yomov exer. ev ExdoTe@ dé TAOLW OVOS Swos éveots, ev Oé 
rotor péloot WAEdvES. ETTEAY WY QTIKWVTAL TAEOVTES €S 
A N 
tiv BaBvrdva Kat Siabéwvrar Tov poprtor, voméas [ev 
A / \ A lA n > > 4 > / 

20 rod mWAciov Kal THY KaNapHnVY TrAaAcaV aT wD éxnpveay, 
Tas 5é SipOépas émicdgavres éql rovs Ovous a7réedav- 
youas és Tovs ’Appevious. dva Tov ToTapov yap 6) OvK 
ofg Té Core TAGE OSEVL TPOTT@ UFO TaYE0S TOU ToTa- 
wod+ Sia yap Tadta Kal ove &K« EvAwY Tro“ebVTAaL Ta 

25 qrAota, GAN ex SidGepéwv. erredy 5€é tovs dvous €dav- 

3 / 3 f° 3 \ > / A , 
vovres atrikavrat oTlaw és Tos Appevious, AAG TPOT@ 
TO AVT@ TrovedvTas Tota. Ta pev 81) TAOLA avTOLTt EaTE 
TOLAUTA. 

195. "Eodare 88 roupde xpéwvrat, KiOdve Trodnverci 
Neve? Kab él TodTov dAov eipiveov KiOeva érrevOuvet 
Kat yAavidtov hevKoV mreptBadrdopevos, UTOOnMATA EXOD 

/ A ral 
erly Opla, TAPATANTLA THE Bowwtines euBact. Kopov- 
5res S& Tas Kehadas pitpyot avadéovTat, pepuptoLéevot 
rap Td caua. odbpnyisa S exaatos exer Kal OKT POV 
eypotrointov* én’ éxdoTe o€ CKYTTP@ ETETTL TETTOLN- 
fA XN A NX e 45 x / N > N XN of: 
uévov  PAAoV 7) poooy 4 KpWwov 7 ALETOS 4] ANNO TL 
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dvev yap émionpov ov ot vomos éotl eye oKHTTPoV. 
v4 \ \ BUA \ XN a ’ famed 
atirn ev On odt apTiots Tept TO THpa Ea. 10 
196. Noose 6é adtoiot @de KaTecTéaTal, 0 péev co- 
datartos bbe KaTa yvopuny THY HpweTépny, TO Kal Iddv- 
$ YYORNY THV LETEPHV, TC 
a 3 \ / n / € 
ptav ’Everovs truvOdvoyar xpijc0ar. Kata x@pas exd- 
otras dak tov éreos Exdorou érroléeTo Tae. WS AV aL 
mapbévot ywoiato yauwv wpatar, TavTas OKws suVaya- 5 
yatev Trdcas, és év yopiov éodyerKov adéas, TéplE Oé 
3 \ vd e/ b) a > \ \ \ , 
avtas lotato 6ptros avopav: avotas Sé KaTa play 
Exdotny knpvE Tadkecke, TPOTA wey THY everdeoTaTHy 
éx Tacéwy* eTa 06, OKWS AUTH EUpodcoa TrOANOY YpUG OV 
/ B14 b 4 aA > 9 / 7 > 
apnOein, aXAnV avexipvace, 1) meT exelvnv Eoxe evetde- 10 
otdtn. émwdéovTo Sé él cvvoiknoet. Boor wev 7 ETKOV 
evdalpmoves TOV BaBvrwviov ériyamot, VrepBadXovtes 
GMjrous eEwvéovTo TAS KaANoTEVOtGAS* boot dé TOD 
& / 4 3 / & be aD \ Oe 25 , 
nuov éoKov errityapol, oUTOL Oe Etdeos EV OVdEV EdEOVTO 
na b] 
ypnotod, ot & av NpnpaTd TE KAL aloxlovas mapQévous 15 
: id 
érnduBavov. ws yap y dveEéAOot 0 KypvE wwdéwv Tas 
evedeotdtas Tov Tapbéver, aviotn dv THY apopperta- 
anv 4 et tis abtéwv Ewmnpos Hv, Kal TAVTHY aveKNpUGoE, 
v4 } 3 UA / \ , 3, A 
dats Oérou EAXAYLOTOV YpUTiov NaBOY GUVOLKEELY AUTH, 
> a “a \ 3 / e 4 , N \ A 
és 5 7@ Td EAdyLoTOV ITLTTApév TPOTEKEETO* TO OE AV 20 
xpuatov eyiveto amd TOV evedéwov wapOévev, Kab ovT 
Cc oo» \ bY iA \ 2? / b] / b 
ai edpoppot Tas audphovs Kal éumnpous eEedioocav. éx- 
Sodvat d€ THY éEwuTod Ouyatépa Stew BovrotTO ExacTosS 
> Igen 3 XN » b] / 3 / \ / 
ork e&hv, ode dvev eyyuntéw amrayayéoOat THY TrapOE- 
VOU TpLaBEVvoV, GAN eyyunTas Ypiy KaTATTHTAVTA, 7} [ArjV 25 
CUVOLKHTELY AVTH, OUTW amdyerOaL* ci dé pn TUpde- 
poiaro, amopépew TO Ypvatov éxéeTo vopos. eEHy oé Kat 
e 
é& GAns eNovta Kopuns Tov Bovrdpevoy wvéecOas. oO 
ev VU KAAGTOS VO"OS OUTOS odt HY, OV MéVTOL VOV Ye 
Suerédece wv, GANO O€ TL eLevEHKace vewoTt yever Oat, 30 
ivf \ 10 a 3 \ 7Qd 9 e f/f , ” 
iva pu) GdtKolev avTas pnd és ETEPNVY TOAW aywvTat: 
érel Te yap adovTes exaxoOncav Kai oikopbopnOnoar, 
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n fa J f / 7 \ 4 
mas Tus ToD Siwov Biov cravifov KaTarTropvever Ta Ox 
ea TEKVE. 

197. Aedtepos S& coin bbe ddXos ode vopos KaTe- 
oTiKee. TOUS KapVvoVTas és THY ayopiy éxpopéovar* ov 
yap 84 xpéovrat intpotor. mpoctovTes @Y TpOs TOV Kd- 
pvovta cvpBovrevouce Trepl THs votcou, eb Tis Kal av- 

\ An v e a Y4 € / \ 48 

5 Tos ToLovTO erable, OKOtoV EYEL O KAapvoV, 7 aNdOV elde 
rabdvta* TadTa mpoctovrTes cupBovretover Kal Tapas 
véovol, dooa avtos moimaas é&éduye opmoinv vodoov 7 
ddrov cide Exhuyovta, cuyh 5é mapeEeNOety Tov Kapvov- 
ra od odt é€eott, mply dv ereipntat Hvtwa vovoor 

10 éyeu. 

198. Tada 8 ode év pédete, Opivos 6€ maparny- 

n dX 3 A fay 
ator toto ev AiyirT@. oodKis 8 av piyOH yuvatki TH 
e a 3 4 J \ f 4 
Ewutod avip BaBvrAdvios, trept Oupinua KatarytCouevov 
¢/ er Y © \ 2X A , ” \ 
ite, ErépwOe Sé ) yur) TwvTO TOdTO ToLée. GpOpov Océ 

5 yevouevou AovvTar Kal apporepol* aryyeos yap ovdevos 
I N N A > \ AY: A \ "A , 
dapovtat wplv av NobcwvTaL. TaUTa oe TadTAa Kal Apa- 
Beou trovevot. 

199. ‘O 8€ 8) aioytotos TOY VOmwY éoTt Tota Ba- 
Burwviows O5e. Set Tacay yuvaiKa ériywpiny iSopevny 
> er. 9 / ef 3 n wl a 9 \ , 
és ipov “Adpodirys drak év Th Son piyOivat avdpi Eeive. 

b] b “A b / fal 
ToNAal Se Kal ovK aEvevpevas dvapioyer Oat THoL aNANCL 

Bola TAOUT@ UTephpovéovea, eri Gevyéwv ev Kapdpyot 
3 4 N XN ce N e al a4 J ov 
éerdoacat Tpos TO ipov éErtact, Oeparnin 5é opt ria Oer 
e/ / € Q\ a A a 2 fi. 
érrerat TOAN). ai dé Aedes Tro“edDoL MOE* EV TEmEVEL 
’Adpoditns katéatat otépavon rept That Kepadrfar exou- 
cat Odpuyyos TodAal yuvaixes* ai wev yap Mpocéepyov- 

€ \ 3 4 / \ UA 4 
10 rau, ai O¢ arépyovtat* oxowworevées Sé 6uéEod0t TavTa 
tporov Se av éxovat Sud THY yuvatKay, Ss’ wv ot Ectvot 
, 3 , yy 3 \ vA 4 b] / 
SueEvovres exdeyovtat. évOa érreay iCnTas yuvn, ov Tpo- 
b Y ? \ > / 4 / c / b] J 
Tepov aTadAdooeTal 5 TA Oikia, } TIS ob Eeivwv apyu- 
>] ‘N ] \ 7 n~ ac A b] 
pov éuBarov és Ta yotvata muxOh éEw Tov ipod. éuPa- 
iSrovra Se Sel elrreiy roodvde* "Emixadéw rou THv Geov 
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Momrra. Modrra dé xaréovor tiv’ Adpoditnv Acct- 


XN \ 3 f J , b c A“ > \ \ 
plot. TO O€ apyuptov péyabos éote Ocovev: ov yap hn 


> , 3 / e , b] q / \ e NN 

amToontar* ov yap ot Oé&uis éatis yiverar yap ipov 
aA N 3 4 “ \ J > , v4 

TOUTO TO apyupLoy. TH SE TP@TM EuPadovTs EreTat, 


ovde arrodoKiud ovdéva. érredy S€ puyOh, aTrocLwaapévn 20 


al A >] 4 3 N\ 3 4 \ b] \ 4 
Th Yew@ atradddoceta és Ta oikla, Kal TwTO TobTOU 

b 4 J / e J ¢ / ef / 
OUK OUTW peya Ti ot dwoELS aS wy Adprpeas. Boat pév 
vuv etdeds Te éTrappévat eicl Kal peydbeos, Tax) aman- 

4 e \ 7 3 / > J / 
AdooovTal, daar Oé dpopdhor avtéwy eici, ypovov ToA- 


Nov Tpocpévovet, ov dSuvdmevat Tov vomov éxTAMoaL* 25 


Kal yap TpléTea Kal TeTpaétea peTeEéTepar ypovov pé- 
vouot. eviayy S€ Kal THs Koémpov éotl mapamdijowos 
TOUT@ VOMOS. 
' 200. Noose wév 6% totct BaBurwviotct obdtot Kate- 
J 9 N \ 5] n \ a A +Q\ oo 
otéact* etal O€ avTav maTpial Tpels at ovdev GAO ot- 
TEOVTAL EL (n LYODS povvov, Tors érret Te dv Onpevoar- 
TES AVNVWGL TPOS HALOV, TroLevoL TAbE* eaBAAXoVEL és 
ef \ / ig VA A \ / \ 
OApOV, KaL NENVaVTES VITépoLcL THot Sta awWddvOS* Kal 
ca \ x A 2, A er , J 5Y4 € 
Os ev av Bovdytas avTav, ate udlav pakdpevos eet, 0 
d€ dpTov TpoTOY OTTHAAS. 
© 201. (Ds 6€ 76 Kipp cal robro ro eOvos Katépya- 
oto, ereOvpnoe Maccayétas tr éwvtd troujoacbat. 
N \ fa) \ , / 5 \ 
TO O€ €Ovos TOTO Kal péya AéyeTas clvat Kal GNKLoD, 
3 VA \ N a, .A \ e / J UA , A 
oiKnMEVvoY O€ TPOS HO TE Kal HAlov dvaToNrds, TépnV TOD 
"Apd£ew wotapov, avriov 6& ’Ioonddvev avdpav. eit 88 
v4 N N VA n \ » > 
ottives Kal SKvOLKOV Aéyouat TodTO TO EOvos elvat. 
202. “O dé “ApdEns réyerat Kat pélwv Kal éerdoocov 
eivat Tov "Iatpov. vncous & év aite AécBw weydbeca 
Pole UF 4 P Pey 
/ } 3 3 \ > A > v 
TapamTdncias cvxvas pact eivat, év dé ad’thar dvOpa- 
Tous of oLTéovTaL pev pitas Td Oépos dptccovTes Trap- 
/ \ \ 3 \ VA > J b] 
Toias, Kaptrous dé ard Sevdpéwy é£evpnucvous ads és 
ghophiy KkatatiOecbat wpaiovs, Kal tovTous créer Oat 
4 A 
THY KetwepivnV arAdra bé ode eEeuphobat dévdpea Kap- 
Tous Toiovabe TiVas épovta, Tos érrel TE Av és TWUTO 


en 
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lh \ \ A bJ J 7 
cuveNGaot KATA LNAS KAL TUP AVAKAVOWYTAL, KUKX® TE 
10 pueLopévous érruBarrew ert TO THp, dcdpatvopévors Oé 
Kataycopevov Tov KapTroD Tod émiBarronévou peOvoKe- 
cba tH dSuh, Katdmep “EXAnvas TH olve@, TAEbvoS dé 
ériBarropévou Tod KapTod paddrov peOvoxecOau, és 0 
és Spynaly te avictacOat Kal és downy amixveecOa. 
~- 7 \ e , / 5 e \? / 
15 rovTa@y pev arn Néyeras Siatta eivat’ o d€ Apdéns To- 
N ev \ >] “ ee c , \ > 
ramos pees pev exe Marinver, Gevirep o Tuvdns, tov €s 
\ / \ e J / \ / / c 
ras Siapuyas tas éEnxovTd Te Kal TpLnKoglas dvehaBe o 
Kipos, oropace dé éEepetyerat tecoapaKovta, TOV Ta 
/ N e oN 3 e 4 \ 7 b] a 3 n 
advTa TAH Evos és EXed TE Kal TEVaYEa EKOLOOL, EV TOLTL 
3 y “A / > an 3 \ / 
20 avOperrous KaTouKetaOas éyovaL LyODs @povs ciTEO[E- 
vous, éoOAre Sé vopifovtas ypacbar dwxéwy Séppact. 
\ Ya an / a) / 4 \ nw 3 
To 5é éy TOV oTOpdtaV Tod Apdkew péer dua Kalapod és 
civ Kaorinv Oddaccav. 4 66 Kaorin Oddaccd éott 
err éwuTiis, ov cupployouca TH étépn Oardooyn. THY meV 
Byap “Erdyves vavTirrovtas wacav, Kat 1) Eo oTnrEC@v 
Odracoa % "AtrNavtis Kareopévn Kat 4 “EpvOpi) pia 
TUyXavel €ovaa. 
203. ‘H 8é Kaozrin éoti érépn em EwvTijs, €ovoa ui 
KOS Lev TAOOV Eiperin KpEwMEVM TEevTEKAOEKA TMEPEDD, 
edpos Sé, TH edpuTaTn éott avTi) EwuTis, OKT@ NMEPEWD. 
Ka) Ta pev mpos THY éorépny hépovTa THs Oaracons 
5 ravtns 6 Katvxacos trapareiver, éov ovpéwy Kat wry Oet 
J \ / eo (C 4 4 \ > , 
peyrorov Kal peydbei iynroratov. eOvea dé avOparwv 
\ \ a 9 e a € Re \ 
TOAAG Kal Tavrota év éwuT@ Exel 0 Kaveacos, ta Trod- 
ra wévra an Ans aypins Cwoovra* ev Totct Kal dévdpea 
I fo) 90 / / i‘ / \ , 
pirra Touode idéns Tapeyopeva civar NEyETAL, TA TpL- 
10 Bovrds Te Kab Tapapioyovtas tdwp Soa éwvtoion és TIV 
écbra éyypadhew: Ta dé Soa ork exmdrvver Oat, ara 
cuyKaTaynpacKkel TO GA@ ecipio, KaTdmep évupavO€r- 
ra apyny. wikw te robTwv Tov avOparrav civar eudavea 
Karamep Tolot TpoBaTolct. 
204. Ta pev 81) mpos éorépny ths Caddcons TavTys 
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tis Kaomins xareopévns 0 Kaveacos drépyes, ta 88 
N IA \ ¢ b] A / > A n 
TpPOs N@ TE KaL HALOV avaTédAovTa Tedioy EKSEKETAL TAH- 


Bos dretpov és aro wri. Tod wv 6 Tediov TOD pweyddou 


b ? / 7 VA e J > 9 A 
ovK édaylorny moipny metéxovet of Maccaryérat, er’ ods 
e a ” / 7 lf 4 
o Kipos éaye mpoOupinv otpatevoacbat. mrodXd Te yap 
pw Kal peydda Ta érraeipovta Kat érroTtpbvoyTa 7V, 
TPOTOV Mev 4 YeVETIS, TO SoKEELY TAEOV TL Eivat avOPa- 
mou, SevTepa bé 7) EUTUYin 1) KATA TOUS TrOAépwoUS ryEVo- 
Lévy bkn yap Wicee otpateverOat Kipos, apryyavov 
HW éxeivo TO EOvos Stadhuyéewv. 

205. "Hv &€ tov avdpos aro€avoytos yurn tov 
Maccayetéwy Bacineras Topupis ot hv obvopa. tavtny 

¢€ “ n Ca) A a 
mwéeutTrov o Kipos éuvato t® Oyo, OéXov yuvaixa iv 
éyew. 4 O€ Touupls cuvieioa ovK avTHy july va@mevov 
Pb) \ \ VA Ah > 4 \ 4 
ara thv Maccayetéwv Bacidyinv, areirato THY Tpd- 

la) \ \ fa) ee e / > lA 
codov. Kipos d€ wera TovTo, ws ot Sod ov TpoEKape, 

/ > \ _\_ 9 y 3 , > nan? r > \ 
éXdoas ert tov Apagea érrotéeto €x Tov éudavéos él 
tous Maccayétas otparninv, yehipas te Sevyviwv él 
Tov ToTapod SidBacw TO oTpAT@, Kal Tupyous él 
TAowY THY StaTropOmEevovTwY TOV TOTAaLOY OiKOdO[LEO- 
[LEVOS. 

206. "“Eyovte o€ of todTov Tov Tévoyv Téuapaca % 
Topupts knpuca édeye Tabe* 72 Bacthed Mrdwv, trad- 
cat orevdowy Ta orrebdets* ov yap av Eideins et ToL és 
Kalpov EcTal TAaVTA TEdevpEVA* Travadpevos b& Baci- 

la) A \ e A > fs ec 7 ” 
NEVE THY TEWUTOV, Kal Teas avéyev Opéwy ApyovTas 

A lA Y b / e 
TOVIrEp apyopev. ovKwy eVeXnoELs UTrOOnKNnaGL THAIOE 

UA 3 \ 4 A N > ¢ / y \ 
xpecolat, ara TavTa padrov 7) Se jaovyins eivas. od 
dé ef peyddws tpoOupéat Maccayetéwv tretpnOivar, 
dépe, woyGov pev Tov exeus Gevyvds Tov Trotapdv, ades, 


5 


10 


10 


ov 06, NMéwY avaywpnodVTOY ATO TOD TrOTALOD TpLaYV 10 


e / c I A 3 \ e / > >] e / 
nuepéewy odcv, didBawe és THY Hyetépny. et 8 huéas 
‘4 b] / n 3 A € A \ > \ 
Bovreat éodeEacbar wadndov és THY vpEeTepny, GU TWUTO 
moiee. Taira o€ axovoas 0 Kipos cvvexddece Iep- 
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oéwy Tovs mpeTous, suvaryelpas Sé TovTOUS és pécoD 
1Bodt mpoetibce TO Tmphyywa, cupBovdrevopevos oKoTEpa 
moven. tov dé KaTa TWUTS al yvOpat ouvetéeruTTor, 
Kerxevovtov ecdexcaOar Topupiv Te Kat TOV oTpaTOV av- 
A > \ , 
THS €s THY YOpNV. 

207. Tlapewv é nal peudopevos THY yvounv Tav- 
tnv Kpotcos 6 Avdds atredetkvuto évavtinv Th TpoKet- 
pevn yvoun reyov Tade* °Q Bacrdred, eirov pev Kab 

/ 4 v4 b] / \ 4 / \ N 4 la) 
mpotepov Tol, OTL éret pe Zevs eOwKé Tol, TO av ope 

5 obddpa éov olko TO OG, KaTA Svvapw arroTpéyew. Ta 
lad ra é .? lad P : 

, 37 >) / 4 >] 
dé pot TaOipaTa, éovTa aydpiTa, wabnwata yeyoves. Eb 
pev AOdvaros Soxéets etvat Kal oTpaTins ToLAUTNS apxeL, 
ovdev dv ein mphypa yvopas éué cot arrodpaiverdar: et 
86 éyvaxas, Ott dvOpwmos Kal cv eis Kal ETépwv ToLdvOE 

10 dpyeus, éxetvo mpOrov pabe, os KiKros THY avOparTrniov 
dor) mpnyudtov, mepipepouevos O€ OVK EG alel TOUS av- 
5 / a 

Tous evtuyéev. Hon av eyo yvounv Exw Tepi TOD Tpo- 
KeLpévou mpiyparos Ta guTadw 7 obToL. eb yap €Oed- 
: | 

comev €adéEacOa Tovs Trodewlous és THY YOpNY, Ode ToL 

- 9 3 a / yy e \ \ 7 a) 
15 év adT@ Kivdvvos én. Ecowbels ev TpocaTroANvels Ta- 

N > / ‘ on \ } , oF a) M A 

cav Thy apynv: Sidra yap on, ore vixdvtes Maccayerat 

> \ 27 Y ) >> 9 9 \ X \ A 
ov TO orricw dhevEovTat, GAN em’ apyas Tas cas EXCL" 
vikav &€ ov viKas TocodTov dcov et StaBas és THY éxel- 
vov, vikav Maccayéras, rove hevyovot’ TwUTO yap 

& e A 
20 avTiOjow éxeive, OTL viKnoas TOUS EVAVTLOULEVOUS ELAS 
A A nm 7 a 
id ris apxyns ths Topdpios. ywpis Te TOU amnynpeE- 
you aicypov Kab ovk avacyetov, Kipov ye tov Kap- 
A nA , a 
Bicew yvvatki eiEavTa viroywpicat THs Yepys. vov 
5 A 4 va) v4 N 3 a 

ev pot Soxéee SuaBdvras mpoedUety cov av Eexeivor Oue- 

On } b] ca) \ 4 a nN Q b] / 
25 Elwot, evOedDTev bé Tdde TroLedyTAas TreLpacUaL EKEivoD 
rrepuyevécOat. ws yap eyo tuvOdvouat, Maccayérar 

> \ 29 A a ” \ a Vy 
etal ayabay Te Ilepoixav amretpot Kat Kadwv peyarwov 
dmabées tobtotct @Y Toice avdpaot TaY TpoBaTwv 
Adevdéws TOANG KaTaKdYpavTas Kal oKEVaTAYTAS Tpo- 
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a >] A UA a ¢ A 
Ocivar év TO otpatarréd@ TH huetépw Salta, pos dé 30 

\ fo) / 
Kal Kpntipas aperdéws olvov axpijtov Kal outia Tav- 
Tota’ Troumoavtas Sé TavTa, UroNELTTOMEevoUS THS oTpPA- 
Tuas TO draupoTaTov, Tods Aorods adtis EEavaywpeery 
> \ \ I xX N , n 
err) TOV TrOTAaLOV. Tv yap eyY@ yvounNs wy auapTa, KEetvoL 

\ ye 

iSéuevor ayabd ToAAA TpépovTai Te Tpos avTd, Kat 35 
e¢ oA XN 9 le) / b] , v iA 
Apiy TO evOedTev AeltreTaL aTrodeEls Epyov meyahov. 

208. Tydpat pev atta cvvéotacav. Kipos d€ perets 
Thy mpotépny yvauny, THY Kpolcou dé édopevos, mpoy- 
yopeve Tomtps eEavaxwpéew ws avTod SvaRnoopevou én 
éxeivnv. % wev 8) eEavaye@pee Kata UTréoxeTO TPOTA* 
Kodpos 88 Kpotcov és tas yeipas écbels TO EwvTod Tar 5 
KapBicn, terep tiv Bacirninv ébidov, Kal moda €v- 
reindpevos of TyLay Te aUTOV Kal Ed TroLEELD, TV 4 OLdBa- 

¢ 9 \ / . 2 A A 9 s 
ots 4) él Macoayétas pi) 0p0w0h, Tadta evTerdapevos 
\ b>) f 7 > lA 3 \ UA \ 
Kal amoorelAas tovTovs és Ilépcas abtos duéBawve Tov 
ToTapLov Kal 0 OTPATOS aUTOD. 10 
>] 

909. "Emel te 86 émepatwOn tov ’Apd&ea, vuKrtos 

érrenOovans cide Opi, evdwy ev TOV Maccayetéwy TH 
¢€ A A n tal 

yopn, Toujvde. eddxee 6 Kipos év 7@ trv opay Tov 
‘VYordotreos Taidwy Tov mpecBitTatoy ExovtTa él TOV 
duov wrépvyas, Kal Tovréwv TH wev THY ’Aacinv, th dé 5 

\ E > A 3 / as vA a be an "A , 
tiv Evpwrny éericxidvew. “Totdome: 06 7) Apoapeos, 

37 >] \ 3 / 9) A / n yA 
édvtt avopt Ayaimevion, hv TOV jTaidwv Aapetos mpecBv- 
Taros, Gav TéTE HALKInN és elxoai KoV padLoTAa éTEA, Kal 

«@ UA 3 VA 3 \ 5 / e / 
ovTos KaTranrérerTrT0 év Iléponoe: ov yap etxe Ko HALKLNV 
otpareverOat. érel dv dy é£eyépOn 0 Kupos, édi50v 10 
Noyor éwuTS Tepl Ths dypvos. ws 5é of doxce peyary 
elvas % dvpis, Kadéoas “Lotdorea Kal aTroNaB@v povvov 

iy ¢/ A XN b] 7 b) / N A 
cles “Yotaotres, Tais cos émruBovAEv@Y EMoL TE KAL TH 

> an 3 a es e \ 3 lA A to b] \ 
éuh apyh Eddoxe. ws O€ aTpexéws TAadTA ol0a, EYH o7- 
pavéo. eed Ocoi kndéaTat, Kai wou TavTa TpodetKvvovar 15 
ra éribepspeva’ On ov ev TH Maporyopéevy vuKTL edo 
elSov TOV Cov Traiswv Tov TpecBUTaTov ExovTa eTTL TOV 

Ox 
(3 
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” A \ UA a \ N "A / A ‘ 
uov wrépvyas, Kal Tovtéwv TH pev THY Aouny, TH d€ 
chy Etparny émicxidavew. odKkov éott UNXaVN ATO THS 
20 duos TabTns ovdeula TO may Keivov émiBourevety éwot. 
od tolvuy Thy taxloTny TopEeveo OTicw €s ITépoas, Kat 
/ e b) \ > \N / / >/- 3 nN 
rroiee bKws, erreay yw TAade KaTaTTpEYrdwevos EOw Exel, 
Os pot KataorHans TOV Taida és Edeyyov. 
910. Kipos pev Soxéwv Aapetov ot émyBovdevew 
” / ral 1. Ss / / e > \ \ 
treye tdde* TH Oe 0 Saluwv mpoepawe ws avTos pev 
TedeuTHoEL avTOD TAUTH MéAAOL, 7) SE Paoedynin avTod 
, 9 a > n , e \ 9 ec ¢ , 
mepuywpéor és Aapeiov. apeiPeTat ot 67) av o ‘Yota- 
A 95 a \ ov > Nv , ‘\ 
5amns Toicde* °2 Bacinred, ur) ein avnp Ilépons yeyovws 
ed > 7 >I) > / e V4 
Saris ToL errtBovrEvcel, Ef O ETTL, ATONOLTO WS TAXLOTA* 
So dvTt pev SovrAwv eroinaas édevépovs Ilépoas eivas, 
b) \ XN e x, BA e - b] \ / 
dt 8& dpyecOat tr GArwv dpyew arrdvTwr. et Oe TIS 
rou Oabus amrayyédner Taida Tov €wov vewTepa Bourevey 
\ / > J f nN 3 lal a cd 
10 rept oo, eyo Tou Tapadide@ps ypicbat avT@ TodTO 6 TL 
\ I ¢ 4 \ 7 3 / \ 
ov Botrea. ‘Tordommns pev TovToLot apenfapevos Kat 
\ XN > 4 Sf ae > , f UA \ 
SuaBas tov Apakea hie és Ilépaas, pudagov Kup tov 
jaioa Aapetov. 
211. Kipos 5¢ mpocdkOav ad tod “Apakew tuépns 
CQ b] / \ / e J \ \ n 
6Sov éolee tas Kpoloov troOjxas. peta dé Tada, 
Kipov te xai Tlepoéwv tod xalapod otpatov aTENG- 
cavtos éricw emt tov Apdkea, NepOévTos O€ TOD axpn- 
5 tov, érredOodca Tov Maccayetéwp TpiTnmopis TOU oTpa- 
rob tots te rNeLbOévTas THs Kupov otparehs epoveve 
dnefomévous Kat THY T pOKELLeVvyY iddvTes OatTa, ws ExEL- 
4 Ns é f rE bai AnpwGé 
pdécavro Tovs évavtlous, KiGevTEs OalvuvTo, Thypover- 
res 88 hopBijs Kai olvov ebdov. of Sé ITépoas ered Oovres 
10 roNAOds pev chewy épovevoar, TOAA@ © ETL TAEDVAS 
éLeoypnoav, kal Gddous Kal Tov Tis Bactreins Topd- 
plos WALA, TTPATHYEOVTA Maccayeréwv, TO odvoLa HY 
Srapyarions. 
912. ‘H 88 rvOopévn ta Te Tept Thy oTpaTinY YeE- 
yovéTa Kab Ta Tepl TOV Talda, TEuTOVTA KIpUKa Tapa 
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a \ 

Kipov éreye Trade" "ArrAnote aiwatos Kipe, pndev érrap- 

A an , fa / > 3 / al 
Os TH yeyovote THdE TpHypaTL, Eb auTTEivy KApPTE, 

nm , 6 ef ‘4 
TOMEep avTol eumimTAdpevot patverbe ovTW WaTE KaTLOV- 5 
TOS TOD Olvou és TO TOMA eTTavaTTABELWW Liv éTEA KAKA, 
rotovT@ dappaKkw Sorwcas éxpdtnoas Traibos TOD €LO0v, 
GXN’ ov paxyn KATA TO KapTEpOV. Viv WY pEV Ev TrAapat- 
7 ec or \ , ’ , \ A 
yeovons vmokaBe TOV AOYoV. aTrodovs pot TOV Talon 
ay b] n a / 3 / / 
ams éx Thade THS Y@pns aljnutos, Maccayetéwy tpt- 10 
Tnmopiou ToD oTpaTod KaTUBpicas. ei O€ yn TAadTAa aU 
Tonos, HALOV éropvupe ToL TOV Maccayetéwy Searro- 
TV, ) Nv oe eyo Kal ATANOTOV €doVvTA aipaTos KOpEeco. 

218. Kipos pév vuv trav éréwv ovdeva TovTwY ave- 

/ ‘ 3 J / id \ A / 7 
vewyOévrov érroéeTo NOyov" 0 bé THS Bactreins Topvptos 
traits Srapyarions, Os pw 6 TE oivos avijce Kat euade iva 
5 fa) \ 7 3 A al an ” 

Aw Kaxov, Senbels Kupou éx tav decpav AvOhvat ETuyXeE, 
ws O€ EAUOn Te TaYLOTA Kal TOV YELPaV ExpadTyae, dtep- 5 
yaberas EwuTov. Kal 61) OUTOS MEV TPOT TOLOUT@ TENEUTA. 

214. Topupis 5é, ds of Kodpos ovx éonxovaoe, cud- 

, A \_ e nn , UA 7 
\éEaca Tacav tiv éwuTns Sbvamw, cvvéBare Kupo. 

A \ lf v4 \ / > S a) / 3 / 
TaUTHY THY paxny, boat 6n PapBdapwv avdpov payas eyE- 
vovTo, Kpivw icyupotaTny yevéoOat, Kal On Kal TuvOd- 
VOLAL OUTW TOUTO YEvopevoy. TPMTA MEV yap héyeTaL 5 
avTovs Suactavras és GAAHAOUS TOEEVEL, META é, WS ThE 
Ta Bérea éLereToEevto, TUMTETOVTAS THGL AiypHT’TE Kal 

A 9 / / / . . 3 \ \ 
Tota éyyerpidiovce cuvéyerOas. ypovov Te On emi TOANOV 
cuverTavar axyopévous Kal ovdeTépous Eee hevryery 


— 


réros 6€ of Maccayétas trepveyevéato* i} Te On TOAKN 10 
n an a 3 la) J , \ \ \ 
tis lepockts otpatins abtov ravty SuepOapn, Kai 67 Kat 
> \ a n / i - 2 ¢ \ t 
avtos Kipos tereuta, Bacidevoas Ta TavTa évos SéoyTa 
TpijkovTa éted. acKkov O€ TAHCATA aipatos avOpwmrniov 
Topupes €d(fnro év totot TeOvedot Thv ITepoéwy tov Ku- 
pov VeKuD, WS O€ Ede, erravijce aUTOD THY KEpadnY Es TOV 


CON 


aoKov' Kvpawopévyn S€ TH vEeKpd errédeye TUSE* DU pe 
UL bY / @ V Kp 1 Y a fev 

P] \ f # in > , an 

ee CWOUTUV TE KAL VIKO@TAY TE LAY AT@NEGAS, TALG 
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\ F.0N et. N t Yow 3. N / ] f oe 
TOV €LOV EXOV S6AM* TES eyo KATATED NTELANTA, AipLe 

/ N \ N XN \ Us \ a / 
Tos Kopéaw. Ta wev 81) KaTa THY Kopov tedevTHv Tov Piov, 
20 TroANOV NOYOV Neyouéeveony be ol Oo TLMavwTATOS EipNTAl. 

915. Maccaryéras 88 écOATa Te Opolny TH SKvOiKh 
dopéovar Kab Siavrav éxyovor, immorat S€ eat Kat avert 
ou (audotépov yap pwetéyovot) Kal TokdTas Te Kas 
aiypopdpot, caydpis vouifovtes éxew. xXpvo@ oe Kat 

5 VAAKe Ta TdvTa xpewvTar’ baa pev yap és aixpas Kab 
dpdis Kab caydpus, YaAK@ Ta wdvTa xpéwvTat, doa o€ 
qept Kehariy kab Cworhpas Kal pacxyadloTipas, YpvT@ 
xoopéovTar. ws © aitas Tay immwv Ta pév Tepl Ta 

/ f , / \ \ \ 
OTEPVA YKANKEOUS Oapnkas meptPadXovel, Ta d€ Tepl 

10 rods yanwvovs Kal oTopsa Kal dddapa ypva@. aidHp@ dé 
TOUS YANLVOUS KAL OTOL drapa ypvo@. ol0npG 
ovo. a , J Oe ‘ WY: \ OG / 3 b] 

pyvpo xpéwvTar ovdev* ovde yap ovde ahi EaTe EV 
TH X@pN, 0 O€ Ypucos Kal 0 YAaKOS aTETOS. 

216. Nowotos 8 ypéwvrat Ttototcde* yuvaika pev 
yawées Exacrtos, TavTyce O€ éml KoWWa YpéwVTAL. TO yap 
Sxidas dact “Edrnves rrotéew, ob SxvOas eiai ot Tros- 
lA 3 \ y A \ P] / \ 
éovres ANN Maccayérat: tis yap émuOupjoe yuvatKos 

5 Maccaryérns avip, Tov paperpewva atroKpewdoas impo 
Ths dudéns pioyerar adeds. ovpos de nALKins odt TpO- 

/ 7 \ 3 / 2 \ \ , , J 
KéeTas GANOS pev ovdEls* Erredy SE YyépwVv yEevnTaL KapTa, 
ol mpoonKovtTés of Tavtes auveNOovTes Ovovat mw, Kab 
” , er 2 A e / Ne aN / 
ddnra wpoBata dua avTe@, pyoartes 6€ TA Kpéa KaTEVH 

, la) N X 3 J J J \ 

10 yéovrat. TavTa pév TA OAPLwOTAaTA ode VEevopLCTAL, TOV 
Sé voUow@ TENEVTHTAVTA OV KATAGLTEOVTAL, AANA yf KpU- 
TTovat, GuupopHy Tovevpevoe OTL ovK iKeTO €s TO TVO- 

, \ IO/ 5) x > \ f , \ 
Val. OTTELPOVGL d€ ovdév, GAN ATO KTHVEwWY Cwovat Kab 
ivOdav: oi Sé &pOovol oft éx tod “Apdfew ToTapov 

15 rapaylvovtat* yadaxtoTrotas Oé eiot. Gedy O€ pobvov 
ee / A if ivf / \ & “ 
Hrtov céBovtat, TO Ovovat tious. vom“os dé ovTOS THS 
Ovoins: Tov Oedv TO TayicTm TavTwY TaV OvNnToYV TO 
TaytoTov OaTéovTat. | 


IONIC DIALECT. 


Tue Ionians, according to Herodotus (i. 145. vii. 94), were origi- 
nally Pelasgians, and previous to the coming of Danaus dwelt in 
the Peloponnesus, and subsequently in Attica. They were called 
Ionians from a distinguished chieftain of the name of Ion, son of 
Xuthus (viii. 44), who was son of Hellen and brother of Dorus and 
ZRolus. Whether the names are real or not, the legend indicates 
the near relationship of the Hellenic tribes.* 

The name Ionia is found applied to various parts of Greece, and 
particularly to Attica and the northern part of the Peloponnesus, 
extending as far as the western coast, as we must believe from the 
perpetuation of the name in the sea and the islands which are still 
called Jonian. 

It was a son of Codrus (Pausan. vii. 2. 1), who, quarreling un- 
successfully with his brother about the succession, and determining 
thereon to seek new seats beyond the seas, set the example of those 
emigrations which distinguish that period. Various expeditions 
from Hellas, composed mainly, but not exclusively, of Ionians, filled 
the AXgean coast of Asia Minor, the adjacent islands of Chios and 
Samos, and the intermediate station of the Cyclades. The limits 
of the Asiatic Ionia were, Doris on the south, and Adolia on the 
north. The confederation of colonies continued for some time to 
acknowledge Athens as the common metropolis. Separation, how- 
ever, and diversity of circumstances, at length operated differences 


* The more probable opinion is, that the name came originally from the 
East (though it may have been repeated in the person of a son of Xuthus) 
from Javan, son of Japheth (Gen. x. 2). The argument is drawn out at 
length in Boch. Geo. Sac. P. i. lib. iii, cap. ili, and recently by Pococke 
(‘‘ India in Greece”’), who locates the original seat of the Javans on the 
upper Indus. 
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in their habits of life and modes of thought, and, by consequence, 
in their forms of expression. Still the Attic and Ionic, from their 
having flowed longer together in the common channel, bore a nearer 
assimilation to each other, than to the other Hellenic dialects. The 
characteristic differences may be referred to two heads :— 

1. The Ionic retained more of the simplicity of the earlier 
common language. This stability it possessed from having had so 
early a standard literature, and from its making less subsequent 
improvement. The language of Homer and Hesiod differ but little 
from the modern Ionic of Herodotus. Attica was distinguished by 
a higher intellectual activity. Strenuous rivalries and earnest en- 
deavors to realize the highest forms of civilization, left no resource 
undeveloped. Athens was the university of Greece. There were 
not only the theatre and the bema, the porch and the academe, but 
there also were the schools of rhetoric and grammar. The language 
was carried to the highest point of cultivation. 

2. The amenities of the country, the fertility of the soil, the 
mildness and salubrity of a climate tempered by the blandest 
breezes, all contributed to that luxurious easefulness of life in the 
Asiatic Ionia, and that voluptuousness of manner which became 
proverbial. (Vid. Hor. Carr. iii. 6.21.) The language partook of 
the same mellowing influences till it acquired, in the softened articu- 
lation of its consonants, and in its profusion of vowel-sounds, a femi- 
nine charm of unrivaled elegance and sweetness. This appears :— 

a. In the prevalence of the more attenuated vowels. There is 
in all languages, with the growth of refinement, a tendency to pass 
from the more open and masculine vowel-sounds to those of a finer, 
and, we might say, feminine quality. A ready illustration of this 
we have in our word dleat, from the Anglo-Saxon bletan, pro- 
nounced with the open sound of a, nearly as in far. And so our 
ancestors said 6laht, which was purely imitative, without any dis- 
guise of refinement,—a pronunciation which is preserved in locali- 
ties till the present time. But the sound d1éh¢ has given way, first 
to blate, and now to bleet. The name of the animal is anothor illus- 
tration equally pertinent, which is, in German, schaf, in Low Dutch, 
schaup, Eng. sheep. The Doric, the rudest of the Grecian dialects, 
abounded in the plateiasm of the broad open a; the Attic had a 
happy mixture of manly strength and refinement; the Ionic went 
to the extreme of attenuating the vowel-sounds, substituting, for 
instance, n for a, and the close long 6 sound for the diphthong av. 
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b. But it is not more the quality than the number of its vowel- 
sounds that gives character to a language. The ruder languages 
have comparatively few vowels. Witness some of the Teutonic and 
Sclavonic dialects, which abound in the ruggedest combinations of 
consonants. The open page looks like a field of rocks. We are 
willing to admit of them what Byron has said, not so truly, of the 
English: 

_—— “ Our harsh, northern, whistling, grunting guttural, 
Which we're obliged to hiss and spit and sputter all.” 
The language of warmer climates naturally has a more soft and 
liquid accent; and the Ionic particularly delights in a confluence of 
vowel-sounds, which gives an oily smoothness to its current. It 
seeks to secure this :— 

a. By neglecting the elision where it is commonly used by the 
other dialects; as, dé év, instead of & ev. 

8. By neglecting the contraction, particularly in nouns and 
verbs; as, vdos, rovéw, instead of vots, rove. 

y. By dialysis of the diphthong; as, et for eu. 

8. It, further, inserts or prefixes a vowel where none belonged, 
especially e« before the flexible endings; as, ddeApeds for adeAdos, 
doraxvev for craxvav. 

«. Nay, it even displaces a consonant by a vowel, particularly 
y by a in the third person plural of the objective form of the verb, 
making -aro and -ara: for -vro, -vrat. 

c. In their choice of consonants the IJonians were equally nice. 
They put a softer letter in place of a hurder, sometimes where it is 
difficult for us to see any connection between the two; but parti- 
cularly they used the smooth mute for the aspirate of the same 
class; as, déxopae for déxopat, ar is for ap’ js. 

Any language, having a moderate degree of refinement, natu- 
rally eschews two aspirations in immediate consecution; and in 
seeking to avoid the harshness, we instinctively soften the former. 
This, I think, is a universal principle of language, which our orthoé- 
pists have entirely overlooked. Even Webster, following the au- 
thority of Walker, would have us pronounce such words as tran- 
substantiation, consociation, with the double aspiration, she-a-shun 
(instead of si-a-shun), which the cultivated ear, untrammeled of 
authority or habit, would hardly tolerate. In such matters, the 
Greeks had fine feelings, a quick ear, and a taste whose standard 
was rather the inspirations of nature than the dictates of authority. 
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Hence they said éy for éyw; rpépe for Opéhw; and so of all similar 
words. When a verb began with an aspirate, they used the tenuis 
in the reduplication. Even our heavier ears can perceive how un- 
gainly to say éduka instead of mépuxa, and how unnatural to say 
genvxa. The application of this principle—that, namely, of soften- 
ing the initial syllable in preference to the other—the Ionians 
carried so far as sometimes to transpose the breathings when they 
followed in the inverse order, and said «Ody for yurdv. So in évred- 
Gev, where the aspirate is preceded by two tenues, the rhythmical 
or musical force of the alternation of soft and hard breathings— 
analogous to the recurrence of short and long syllables, and having 
so far an element of poetry—led them to say évedrev. 


The following tables, not aiming at all at a complete analysis of 
the dialect, will serve, it is hoped, to facilitate to the student the 
acquisition of a familiarity with its orthography, and so to remove 
at once the perplexities he would otherwise be likely to suffer. 


Norz.—The references, when not otherwise specified, are to the 
paragraphs in these introductory remarks, intending to point out 
the principles on which the changes are made. 


SYNOPTICAL TABLES. 


I—OF VOWEL CHANGES. 


A. 


ais put fore; as, wéyabos, rduvw, erdve. (1.) 

— “ ©  &'n; as, GupioBacty for éugioByoin. (1.) 

- is prefixed, apparently as a mere euphonic element (2. b. 5); a8 
acrapls for cradls. 


— stands for the diphthong a; as, érdpos for ératpos. 


E, e 


eis put for a; as, pony for %ponv—and particularly in the pure verbs 
as, dpéw for dpdw. (2. a.) 

- stands for the diphthong «1; as, amdSetis for &mddeikis, és for eis, econ 
for pel(wy, and in the oblique cases of yelp. 
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e falls away, 
1. from the beginning of a word; as, dprh for éoprn. 
9, from the middle of a word, 
(a.) after 4 in fepds and its derivatives and compounds, 
which becomes ipds, etc. 
(b.) in the penult of the feminine termination -ela; as, 
edn btn for edn betn. 
- is inserted, (2. b. 8) 
1. before the flexible terminations of nouns and verhs, thus 
rendering many impure verbs pure; as, purréw for plata. 
9. more rarely in other places; as, alédoupos for ataoupos, 
aéxwy for &kay. Thus we get delSw for gw, and émaclpw for 
eTmralpw. 
- is prefixed in the participle of the substantive verb, fy for éy. 
ea, ec, co, by resolution stand for y, e, ov; as, in yéa, molec, euéo. Also, 
before the long vowels and diphthongs, in the pure verbs, 
it stands uncontracted. (2. b. B.) 


H. 


» is used for a, (2. a) 
a. in the termination of nouns of the first declension ; 
as, Huépn, toropin. 
b. in the contraction of verbs in aw; as, épHv, porta. 
ce. in beginning or middle of many other words; as, 
mpivyua, Anp. . 
~% & & 6: as, Onnoduevos for Oenoduevos, Which for Oearduevos* and 
particularly in the dialysis of the diphthong «; as, ay- 
Opwmrhios for avOpwretos. 
— 6 6 & ZW: as, Mairis for Mawris. 
is inserted in the middle of a word; as, roAchrns for roAirns. (2. b. 5.) 


I, 


tis used for e; as, fortn for éorln. 
— is dropped from the diphthongs a: and e (Vide supra, at A and E.) 
— is inserted, (a.) after the short vowels, transforming them into diph- 
thongs, 
1. after a; as, aierds for derdés. 
9. after « more frequently; as, Keds, oretvds, et- 
porde. 
8. after 0; as, woln for méa. 
(b.) before the case-ending ; as, novx.os. 
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O. 
o is used for w; as, (én (the accent drawn back) for (wh. 


YT. 


uv is used for «4; as, in BUBAos and its derivatives, Bplyes for ppuryes. 


_ “ of. in tuvds for Kowdés. 


a. 


wis used for a; as, xpem for xperd—and commonly in the diphthong 
av; as, @wuyacrds for Oavyparrds. Some write only the 
w, Owu-; others with diaeresis, Owi-. 

-~ “— «on; as, xAwpds for xAonpdés; by contraction, asin the regu- 
lar verbs in ow. 

— comes also by crasis from oa; as, & vhp for 6 avhp; ramd for 7d dd, 
which some write ra’mré; als from ot a, as dvOpwrou, 
@AAOL 


TAB. IL.—DIPHTHONGS. 


1. CHANGE. 
a and e lose the subjunct vowel. (See Tab. L, A. and E.) 
a. is inserted before the termination of nouns of Ist decl.; as, 
dvayrain for avdyrn. (2. b. 8.) 
av becomes wu. (See Tab. I. 2.) 

Note.—All the principal editions, following the Aldine, 
point with the diaeresis, wi. Schw. agrees with Hermann 
and others of high authority in condemning this, and 
claims that the best Mss. do not countenance it. On such 
authority I accede to this punctuation; yet it is proper to 
say, the analogy of the other diphthongs forbids us to be 
quite certain that this is correct. (See below, 3. n.) 


ev stands for eo or ew; as, Aevruxldns for AcoruxiSns or Aewruxt- 
dyns—and generally where eo suffers contraction into ov; as, 
WA€oy, TAEdY; ToLedwevos for wotodmevos. 

o: is used for ez; as, oixds for eixéds. 

—  “ © €or; as, oixws for doiKds. 

ov is used for the vowel 0; as, vodcos, podvos, for vdcos, pdvos. 
This comes by the insertion of e first (2. b. 8) and then con- 
traction. 
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2. RESOLUTION. 
The diphthongs which result from contraction of the short 


vowels, suffer resolution ; or, better to say, the vowels remain 
uncontracted. (2. b. 8B.) We have, therefore, 

ec for es: as, péeOpoy, Totee. 

eo, oc, and oo, for ov; as, xpiceoy, ayaboepytn, y6os. 


8. DIALYSIS. 
The x diphthongs, to wit, @, m 9, €4 ot suffer dialysis and 
at the same time a and e are lengthened to 7; thus, 


g becomes ni; as, Ophixes for Opaxes. 


n ee ni“ Aniorhs for Anorhs. 

mo “ wi “ matpdios for marpeos. 

e “ ni“ dvOpwrhios for &vOpémeos (and so for the class of 
words in eos); KAnts for KAcls, and some others. 

o 86“ ot ‘* dis for ofs. 


Note.-—By analogy of these, should av become wi? 
or does the difference of class destroy the analogy? (See 
above, 1. n.) 


4, Crasis. 
Diphthongs arise by crasis at the meeting of vowels be- 


tween two words; as, 
ov from 0 €; as, o¥repos, TovTEpoY. 
— “ ove; as, Tovpod for Tov euov. 
— “ 90; as, Totvoua for Td dvopua. 


TAB. II.—OF CONSONANTS. 


B. 
Bplyes is found in Hdt. (vii. 73) as a Macedonian form of ¢pvyes. 


(2. ¢.) 


A. 


5 is used for o; as, d3uh for dcpn. 

Note.—The full primitive form of this word must have been 
dCuh —= doduh fr. Iw (cf. 3¢n), which was softened by the suppres- 
sion of one of the consonant elements, and differently in the differ- 
ent dialects. “ISuey and Youey are not orthographical variations ; 
they are derived severally from ef3w and Yonuu. 
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Z. 
Cis used for y; as,repuCds. 
— 8; as, Coprddes (= o-doprddes) for SopKddes. 
Note.—z initial was a movable element. (See below, under 3.) 


K, 
k is used for vy; as, xoeiy for voety. 
-~“ “ “qin the entire class of relative words kotos, ékotos, Kére, 
etc. for wotos, ete. 
-“ “ “x, its cognate aspirate (2. ¢.). 
E. 


is used for x; as, tuvds, i. e. Lowds for Kowds. 
—“ « “ein the prep. gy for «ty ; which also the Attics use. 
—“ « «gg; as, bitds for duccds. 


or 


II. 


is not changed by an aspirate following (2. c); as, am’ fs for a¢ fis 
amixvéouc for ddixvéomat. 


FS) 


=. 


go is used for 6; as, Buoads for BuOds. Cf. dos patior, passus, passion. 

— “ “ “rr in the numeral récoepes and its derivatives. 

g is prefixed to wixpds generally in Hdt.—a form common also to the 
Attie. 

Note.—, as the rudiment doubtless of a particle, is found as a 
prefix very extensively. Cf. mash, s-mash; plash, s-plash ; traho, 
s-traho ; force, s-forza (Ital.); réAdw, tollo, o-réAAw; Tpémw, o-Tpépw ; 
tego, o-réyw; labor, lapse, s-lip. 


Tk 


7 is used for @ its cognate aspirate (2. ¢.); as, eareAety for KabeActy, 
— 1s interchanged with @ in évOcirev, évOadra. (2. ¢.) 


TAB. IV.—NOUNS OF THE FIRST DECLENSION, 


1. In all the cases of the singular (except the ace. of nouns in as), 
and in the dat. plur. a is changed to 7 (2. a.). The gen. plur. of all the 
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genders inserts e before the termination (2. b. 8.); the gen. sing. also of 
masculines, of which ov becomes w.* 


9. Feminine nouns which end in a in the common dialect. 


S. P. 
yao | ( n cut 
ioropl- 4 ns ew 
TIME p- { n ns, not 
ryeve- nv as 


3. Feminines in 7 are inflected in the same way, and have the 
peculiarity, many of them, of being lengthened by the insertion of the 
diphthong a before the termination; as, avaykaln, yadnvain, ete. 

4, Masculines in as and 7s differ only in that the former more com 
monly, but not invariably, make the acc. sing. in y, and the latter in 
ec. The plur. is the same as in the feminine. 


Bope- ( nS 
deondT- | ew 
KapBvo- n 
Mis- €a, 7V 
Kavdava- n 


5. Adjectives in a and » conform to these inflections. Of those in 
-us, -e1a, -v, the is dropped; as, Babéa, jueren. 


TAB. V.-NOUNS OF THE SECOND DECLENSION. 


This declension makes the gen. plur. -ewy; dat. -o1o1; and the gen. 
sing. (besides the common form) in -ow, and rarely (perhaps it is con- 
fined to a few proper names) in -ew; as, 

Ady-os, of0, -w, ete. 
Kpolc-os, éw, g, ete. 
“AvOpwm-ol, €wy, ol, etc. 


TAB. VL—NOUNS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 


1. Nouns in -evs (rarely those in -ys and -is) have 7 or e¢ for the 
union-vowel, and do not suffer contraction; as, 


* Perhaps the true analysis of this gen. sing. is, to say that ov is resolved into €o, 
and then the o lengthened. 
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Bacidr-evs BactA-jjes, -ées 
-fjos, -€0s wv, -ewy 
Hi, -é -E0C't 
~fja, -éa -Fjas, -éas 
-ev 
Some Mss. have woAfwy in Hdt. 11. 137, but the reading is not ap- 


proved. 
2. Nouns in -1s, with a pure stem, retain the « throughout, with 
which the :—the case-ending—of the dat. sing. coalesces; as, 


(rarely) (rarely) 
TOALS, WOALES, -tS, -NES 
amdALos, -nos TroAlwy, (V. supra, 1.) 
worl, -ni mwoAleot, -to't 
Tov, -na awdAtas, -Is, -nas 


3. Linguals in -is and -as drop the mute, and a is changed to €; as, 
“Ocipis, "Oalpios (like és) for "Oglpidos ; népas, Képaos (for Képaros), Ké- 
peos, Which form it retains throughout, uncontracted; as, 


kép-as kép-ea 
kép-eos KEp-€wy 
kép-ei Kép-eot 


4, The contraction is regularly neglected (2. b. B.); but neuters in 
-os, gen. -eos, sometimes have -evs (Tab. II. 1.) 


5. Nouns in 6 make the ace. sing. in -ody; as, "Iody, Hdt.i. 1. 


6. The word vats is in Ion. ynts and yniis, and has in the inflected 
forms, 7 or ¢, as yds, veds, except the dat. sing., which has only ». The 
dat. plur. has yynuet, vheoot, and véecot. 


TAB. VIL—THE PRONOUN AND ARTICLE. 


1. Tue Personat Pronoun. 








1st P. 2d P. 3d P. Neut. 
eye av 
€uéo, eued, wed oéo, vev ov, €0, ef 
éuoil, pol ool, Tol of, got 
ewe, pe oé ply 
Nees buées 
NMewy buéwy opéwy 
jiv Sui ole, oot 


nuéas buéas opéas, ohe opéa 
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ist P. 2d P. 3d P. 
Vo, vot ope, Tpoi G. D. spwty 
VQ, vaty cogv, cpoty A. od, opwe 


2. Tur Irerative ai’rés.—This pronoun inserts ¢ (2. b. 8.) before the 
termination in the Nom. Sing. Fem. and in all the oblique cases, except 
the Acc. Sing. Mase. ; as, 


3 3 / b) 
avrés avTen avTd 
bY 4 b 4 
auTEeou avrens, ete. 
bY / 
QUT EwV 
b) l4 >. A 2. A by / 
QUTEOLCL QUTHsS, aVTHGL, avrEenat, ete. 


8. THe ReFiexives.—The reflexives change the diphthong av to ar 
(Tab. IL. 1.) almost uniformly, and are inflected as aids, except that 
the epenthesis of the eis rare. In the first person, e appears between 
the component parts; as, éuewuTod; cewvTod; EwuTod, Ewuréov. 


4, Tue Article AND Retative.—The article has the inflections the 
same as nouns of the first and second declensions. The forms rém (Hdt. 
i. 11.) and réow: (1d. i. 87.), which Mattaire ranks as articles, belong 
to the indefinite rfs. (See below, No. 5.) 

The relative also follows the same form, making gen. oio, €ys; dat. 
plur. ofo1, p01, etc. Besides this, it had—and in Hdt. more commonly— 
the form of the article in all the oblique cases, and in the neut.; that 
is, the article, in the generic sense, retained a common form, both in its 
pre-positive relation, and in its twofold office of demonstrative and 
relative, in its post-positive relation; as, 


Ss i 76 
TOU THS ete. 
ot at Th 
TOV TOV 
Toto! THOL ete. 
5. Tae INDEFINITE. 
ris af TWeEs toon 
Té0, TED TEWY 
/ “ 
TEY, TH Téolee 
TWh, TIVaS 


The compound ée7:s drops the o, and in the Epic poets the r is doubled 
in the neuter and in the gen. sing. ; as, 

évis 8 v1, ST 

Sreo Srev, brreo, étTev, ete, 
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TAB. VIIL—THE VERB 


1. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


a. The augment and reduplication are omitted; as, woleoy for 
éroleov; €xov for eZxor. 


(a.) The Perfect sometimes has the simple augment; as, 
Extnuat for Kéxrnmat. 

(8.) The Pluperfect sometimes has the simple augment 
without the reduplication; as, éBodAeuyro; and some- 
times the reduplication without the second augment; 
as, BeBotAevyro for éBeBovrAcuyro. 


b. Pure contracted verbs omit the ordinary contraction ; as, rode, 
TOLEOL Ut. 

ce. Impure verbs often receive e epenthetic, and are then inflected as 
the pure verbs; as, furréw; rurtéw, TuTThow ; Xatpew, Kaiphow. 

d. Verbs in -dw change the a to €; as, épéw, porréw. 

e. Verbs in -éw retain ¢ as the union-vowel in aor.1; as, éré@ecay 
from robéw. 

f. Verbs in -dw, and rarely those in -éw, have » in the contraction 
in place of & or et; as, Spny, porrh, KwoGat. 

g. Verbs in -dw and -éw preceded by o, change on in the derived 
tenses to w; as, Bodw, Bohow, Bdow, BOcat; vodw, vohow, vdcu, 
VOCUS. 


2. Prcutrar TENSE Forms, | 


1, The Iterative or Continuative Form.—A new imperfect is formed 
by adding -or- to the tense-stem, with the indicative mode- 
vowel, of the impf. and aorr., both act. and mid.; as, réqr- 
ecx-oy, Tumt-eck-dunyv. In Hdt. this form is made only on the 
stem of the impf. and rarely that of aor. 2. 


Note——The grammarians fail to explain this tense, or to 
designate it properly by the term iterative. I have added 
that of continuative, as better meeting the sense. It con- 
tains the former. A continued or complex action may be 
made up of the iteration of the same act or acts, which 
taken separately may not suffer protraction or continuity ; 
as continued striking is an iteration of blows. So of what 
is wont to be done, on occasion or at intervals:—the re- 
peated acts constitute a series. This form is a legitimate 
development, by that principle of language which seeks 
to express the continuative state of an action by protract- 
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ed utterance, as in the present, which is always length- 
ened from the root; as, Ove, Ovfoxw; Spa, SidpdoKw; AoB, 
AauBdvw. The Latin verbs in esco we call inchoatives, 
which again is included in the more generic term here 
used. Cf also iBdw, 7BdoKkw; peOdw, uebdoKw, etc. If Butt- 
man means, as he seems (§ 112. n. 7), to deny the relation 
between the -oxw and -oxoy, he plainly errs. 

b. The Perfect.—Some verbs with a pure root which have mostly 
the first (or later) perfect, have certain forms of the old per- 
fect instead, in which the vowel of the root is not lengthened, 
because followed by another vowel; e. g. éoreds, éoTaus, 
webveds, BeBads, BeBdaot; regular from the roots ore or ora, 
Ove, Ba. 

Note,—If we adopt the language of most grammars, 
and, starting with the later perfect, re@ynxds, etc. say 
that « is dropped and the penult shortened, we arrive 
at the same form, but we have invented a process through 
which the Ionian mind never traveled. 


3. PeRsonAL INFLECTIONS AND SYNOPSIS OF PECULIAR ForMS. 


(1.) Verbs in w.—a. Active Voice. 
Pres. mot-éw, -€eis, -€et. Subj. 3d sing. wor-énor. This paragogic -oe 
-€eTOV, -€€TOV. is not confined to the present. 
éouev, -€eTe, -€ovcl. 
~EDLLEV. 





Impf. (¢)-7ol-eoy, -ees, -ee; -€eTov, -e€TNv; -eoper, -€eTE, -€oy. 











-€UY. ~EDMEV. -€Uy. 
. TUmT-€ -OV, -€S, -€ 
Tonic bak. 
TUY-a >» -OK <-ETOY, -ETHY. 
Imperf. —_, peas 
Urr-e -OMEV, -€TE, -OV. 

Aor. 1. of verbs in -éw. 1dé6-ea-a, -as, ete. Inf. wré0ecat 
Perf. ré@ve-a, -as, -e, etc. (for réOynxa, etc.). Part. reOve-ds, -@oa, -ds. 





Pluperf. has -ea instead of -ew, inflected like the aor. éyeydv-ea, -eas, -cc. 
Plur. -éare —. 





Fut. of liquid verbs: Badr-éw, -ders, -€et; -derou; -€ouev, ere, Eovat. 
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b. Middle and Passive Voice. 


1. In the 2d pers. sing. -oa: and -oo in the Pres. Impf. and Fut. and 
Aor. Mid. drop the o, and the vowels do not suffer contraction as in the 
Attic, except eo sometimes is contracted to ev; e. g. 

Full form, Bovaed-eoa. Ion. -ea. Att. y. 
7 -Eg0. -€0, -€U. -Ov. 
-ac0. “a0. -@. 


9. The 8d pers. plur. -vrat, -vyro, changes v to a (2. b. €), and a pre- 
ceding union-vowel to «. This enables the impure verbs to take the 
regular forms in the perf. pass. instead of the periphrasis of the par 
ticiple. 

Pres. BovA-ouat, -eat, -era. Subj. 2d sing. —, -na. — 
-exOov, -eOor. 
-ducba, -ec0e, -éarau. Opt. 3d pers. plur. BovAol-aro. 
Verbs in -aw, eo Kr ygs-aro. 





Impf. Bova-duny, -€0 (-ev), -er0. 8d plur. -éaro. 





Impf, (€)-ruy-a 


Tonite (€)-ruTT-€ -duny, -€0, -€TO. 
-OK 
(€)-ruT-e€ 


— oo -€aro. 





Fut. Mid. revé-oua, -eat, ete. 
gay-ouat, -eat, ete. Subj. pdy-nas. 





Aor. Mid. éSe¢-duny, -ao, -aro. 8d plur. -éaro. Opt. -alaro. 








eyev-dunv, -€0 -€TO. « «  -éato.  “ ~— -olaro. 
amiux-duny, -€0 (-ev), ~€ro. 6 eéaro. = 6 — olaro. 
Perf. reriu-nuat, -noal, -nTal. 3d plur. reri-éaras. 
Zorpa-mpat, -Yat, -wrar ceo pdg-aras. 
ZpOap-pwat, -cal, -TAL «6 epOdp-arat. 
réra-yuat, -bol, -KTOL. 6 rerdx-ara. 
Kexedpr-opar (fr. xwpl iw). «6  Kexewptd-arat, (Tab. iii, A.) 
Pluperf. we@iA-hunv, -noo, -nTOo. 8d plur. -€aTO. 
dml-ypny, -t0, -KTO. 6  Galx-aro. 
eorpd-wuny, -Wo, -wro. “« &  eatpdd-are 
TeTd-yunv,  -§0, -KTO. 6 rerdx-aro. 


eokeud-cuny, -00, -oTO.  &  €oxeudd-aro. (Tab. iil, A.) 
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(2.) Verbs in pu. 


a. Regular.—Verbs in -nut, -wut are frequently inflected as from the 
forms -ew, -ow, particularly in the pres. and impf. 2d and 3d pers. sing. 
which are generally contracted. The subj. of verbs in -yut is likewise 
resolved by ¢, and remains uncontracted. 

The 3d pers. plur. reduces yro1, by the change of v to a (as above), 
to -act. 


Pres. 7{0-nut, -éets, ets, -€e1, €@ 





-éaot, Subj. 110-€w, -éns, én, ete. 
bac. 
Seixv-upt, Vat. 


515-wput, -dets, ots, -del, oF 





Impf. érl@-nv, -ces, evs, -€€, Et. 
€515-wy, -0€5, ous, -0€, Ov. 
The Imperfect has also the aoristic inflection -ea in the Ist 
and 8d pers, sing. of those in -nut; as, 
érl0-ca — -€€. 





Aor. 1 has sometimes the regular characteristic o, as if from the w 
form; as, mdpynoa for mdépnta. 





Perf. éare-a, -as, ete. Part. éore-ds, -@oa, ws; gen. -wTos, ete. 
Inf. é€orava, rarely éordwevan. 





Aor. 2.—Subj. oré-w, oré-ns, oré-n; oré-wper, or€é-nre, oT é-wot. 





b. Irregular. 
eiul, to be. 


Pres.—Plur. eiuwév—éaor. Subj. Zw, ns, &, nor; Ewper, ete. 





Impf. %a, gas &ns, Env He; — are, tray, Eacay. 

toK-ov, -€s, -€, ete. 
Bi Se pe eke tn eg ee ae 
Fut.—2d pers. Erear. 


i 


Inf. Zuevar, Zupevar; not found in Hdt. 


a Sa TS RN ee 

Part. édv, éodoa, dv. 

i newt 
elu, to go. 


hie; —— hicav. 





Impf. iia, 


Feaieal by Google 


NOTES. 





BOOK I.—CLIO. 


Prormium.—The simplicity, directness, and brevity of this proemium commend it 
asa model. In comprehensiveness of design and felicity of execution, the world has 
seen no historic production, which, compared with its own age, surpasses that of 
Herodotus: none has been proclaimed with less ostentation of its author. 


1. ‘HPOAOTOY...#5e. For the inflections of ‘AA. and far. see Tabb. 
VL and IV. — *Amddetis, I. for addertts (see Tab. I.). — iorop'n properly 
signifies knowledge as the result of inguary ; also inquiring. — amod. 
lit. a showing off, i. e. publication, exhibition. — 48e generally refers 
to what follows; ofros to what precedes. The sentence may be trans- 
lated—This, (is) an exposition of the historical researches of Herodotus 
the Halicarnassian. 9. &s, so that, in order that, introduces the 
author's apology or reason for publishing: That human events (re 
vevdneva, e& &vOpémwy are the things which transpire among men and by 
their agency. v6. gen. caus, eff. C. § 339. and 380. K. § 873. Rem. 
1.) may not become effaced (é€lrndra clean gone, fr. étlevar) by time, and 
that their deeds both great and wonderful ; those on the one hand (7& ev) 
exhibited (dmodex0evra fr. dmodelxvups) by the Hellenes (EAA. dat. ag. A. 
R. 81. Rem. and R. 97. K. § 384. (11.) ©. § 417.) and those by the Bar- 
barians on the other, may not be uncelebrated—(to wit) both other things, 
and for what cause (i. e. those things on account of which) they warred 
on one another. This sentence is remarkable for its distinctive particles, 
which I have endeavored to express fully, if not elegantly, in the trans- 
lation. The two clauses commencing at rd te &AAa are specific apposi- 
tives to &pya. — O@wupacra, I. for @av-. They err who point with the 
diaeresis -wi-. 

Cap. L.—l. yuy = obv inceptive, and distinguished from viv by the 
accent. — of Adyiot, the historians, or in general, the learned men. 
2. airlous, authors, i. e. first in the fault to cause the enmity (Siaopijs, I. 
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n for a) that arose between Asia and Greece. 3. ’EpvOpijs. The 
learner must not confound the Erythraean with the modern Red sea. 
— amouévous, I. for dpuc. C. § 69.1. a. A. Cap. IL coming from. The 
separate amd with the gen. object here shows the full construction of 
this verb. When these are omitted the compound am«- is still used, 
though the English reader, where the connection requires the rendering 
arrive at, would expect the simple verb; and in this case the daaro- has 
reference to a place of departure, necessarily implied, with its own idea 
of motion from, though it cannot be translated. 4, Tov kal viv oik., 
which also now they inhabit. The rel. pro. in the oblique cases takes the 














form of the article. (See Tab. VII.) oixéovory for otkotow. 5. vavti- 
Alnot paxphot.—dat. endings nor for as. (See Tab. IV.) 6. dmra- 





ywéovtas fr. amaryiwéw, I. for amd-yo. T. éoamnveccOa. The learner 
- will observe in this word three peculiarities of the dialect; eo- for e-; 
an- for ap- (i); and ee- for e-. — nad 5H Kal. This cluster of particles, 
of frequent recurrence, seems to direct the attention upon a particular 
instance, after a general statement. This use of it rises legitimately 
from the meaning of its component parts. The first xa) is connective— 
and; the second is superadditory—also ; 5) may be defined as a parti- 
cle affirmative, relative ; i. e. it is confirmative of, and relative to, a 
known fact, either previously stated or of supposed notoriety. In the 
former case it is equivalent to, the said; the above; the aforenamed, 
and such relative phrases; in the latter, to, the well known ; the cele- 
brated, or some corresponding phrase. Render then, tj re HAAN... 
Kad 8} Kad és “Apyos, both elsewhere—and, which-is-notorious-and-specially- 
concerns-my-subject, also to Argos. 8. 7d de... xdpn, now this Argos, 
—(5t is elegantly used in narrative as a particle of transition, like the 
Latin autem, and the Eng. now)—at that time (C. § 439.n.) had (itself) be- 
fore (i. e, excelled) in all respects the (cities) in the region now called Hel- 
las. The ace. of time as used here comes properly under the principle 
of ace. of specification. The ellipsis of the reflexive pronoun with éxw is 
common, as with the Lat. habeo; rév is demonstrative, those, the idea of 
the genus, cities, being implied by the individual, Argos, as subject. 
10. és 5) 7d “A. roto, to this Argos, as I said ; or, as aforesaid. — diatl- 
Geoba Tov pdproy, were disposing of the cargo. ‘The historic inf. always 
depends on some finite verb; Aéyovaty is often used; here it is @act in 
the first line. 11. am (I. for ap’) fis, sc. Huepns = amd ris huepns 7. 
12. ogt. The dative in such a place seems to perform the double 
office of the agent after the verb, and the dat. possessive ;—their goods 
being nearly all sold out (and by themselves, of course). — éAdety... 
Ouyarépa. See above on xa 5h Kal, 1.7. There came... both many 
other women, and—also the king’s daughter, which circumstance is 
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pointed out by the 5) as matter of notoriety, and that to which the 
author would specially call attention. 14. 7) 8... Ivdxov. The 
inf, still depends on gaof. They say that the name to her, according to 
the same thing which also the Hellenes say, was Io the (daughter, C. § 447. 
B. § 125. 5.) of Inachus; i. e. the Hellenic account of the name agrees 
with that of the Persian historians, whose authority he is now follow- 
ing. 16. avéeoOur. . . wddAtora, that they purchased of the wares (pop- 
clwy, gen. part. A. R. 62. C. § 366. K. § 273. 8. S. § 178.) those things 
of which there was to them especially a desire; i. e. what they most 
desired. 18. SiaxeAevoauevous implies a scheme previously agreed 
upon—having enjoined one another (aor. mid.), and might be rendered 
freely, at a concerted signal. — Tas... mAevvas, I. cont. of mAeovas 
(Tab. I.) the more se. yuvatkas, ie. the greater number = the most. So 
in some modern languages, the only way to express the superlative is 
to prefix the article to the comparative. A. R. 39. Rem. 2. —— 20. éo- 
Bad-... Aiybrrov, and having cast (the women) into the ship, they went 
sailing away upon Egypt. In such phrases as ofx- aro- the inf, expresses 
the generic, and the participle the specific action. The tendency to this 
kind of circumlocution is natural and universal; also the use of verbs 
of motion and abstract action to substitute defective inflections; e. g. do, 
did, as auxiliaries; Bh & teva, Il. passim, he went to go; s0 in Eng. he 
was going todo; and Lat. amabam = am- (a, union-vowel) By, J went 
loving ; amabo = am-a-Bew, I go to love. In Italian, venire and andare, 
to go, are used in the sense of essere, to be; e. g. vien riputato, it comes 
(is) reputed ; mi vien detto, it comes (is) said to me; vo faciendo, I go 
(am) doing ; andra rovinato, he will go (be) ruined. 











Remarx.—This chapter presents several facts of great historic mo- 
ment; as, 1. That the Persians had at so early a date learned men, and 
specially historians, to whose works Herodotus had access, 2. The 
migration of the Phcenicians from the Erythrean to the Mediterranean 
sea. 3. That in those remote times commerce flourished on the great 
inland seas, of which the Phenicians were the principal merchants. 
This Inachus, father of Io, founded Argos about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century B. C.; 300 years before Cecrops founded Athens; near 
400 years before the Trojan Dardanus; about five centuries before the 
similar abduction of Helen, and near a century before the exode of 
Israel. More particularly, 


Argos founded ‘ ‘ ‘ . , : . 1856 B.C. 
Exode . ‘ ‘ ‘ : é ‘ ‘ ‘ 1766 “ 
Athens founded . F : . : é . 1557 *& 
Dardanus . ; m é F ; . ‘ 1482 “ 


Troy fell.  . my ue, ae ae OS 
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2.—2. ob &s Polyies, not as the Phoenicians. Duae nobis de Sis 
in Aigyptum accessu exponuntur sententiae: Persae 4 Phoenicibus rap- 
tam; Phoenices sponte se advehendam dedisse adseverabant.—Schw. 
Some editions and Mss. read “EAAnves instead of Gofvixes, incorrectly, as 
I must believe. Wess. sums up the authorities, and apparently all in 
favor of oi-, and I suspect would have adopted that reading but for 
the occasion it offered for a witticism. The temptation was too strong 
for him not to say “Sed suum cuique judicium. ‘EAAnvas sedibus ever- 
tere nolut; neque enim omnia Herodoti editori licent.” — nad... mpa- 
tov, and this first began the injuries, i. e. this was the first of the acts of 
violence. — &8ix- depends on &pta. S. § 184. A. R. 59. C. § 850. Rem. 
The tautology in &pta: mp@roy is common in Gr. and in colloquial Eng. 
and is not unknown to our classics; as Milton—‘“ Who first seduced 
them?” Cf. the compound trdpyw, which passed quite into the sense 
of the substantive copula, to be. 4. pact, they say, indefinite sub- 
ject, to denote the common tradition. — ris ®ouwlens, sc. méAw, in 
apposition with Tupory. C. § 861. a. .K. § 373. Rem. 4. (a.) 5. ™poo- 
oxdvras, 8c. vady, putting in, touching at. 6. einoay ... Kpijres, but 
these must have been Cretans, i. e. probably were. 7. TavTa ... ye 
vécOat, these things therefore (or as is evident, as you see, 3h) were to them 
but just retaliation. The illative force of 5) arises from its relative 
character as explained above (§ I. 2. 7)—afirming something which is 
now made evident. Of time, 8h, like jam, includes the past down to the 
present, and raira—di in this place might be rendered, thus far, 
haec- adhuc. — toa ogi mpds toa, guid pro quo, tit for tat. The text ex- 
hibits the order of these words found in most Mss. and Edd.; but some 
place og: after the second toa, It seems almost impracticable to break 
in upon an idiomatic phrase like this; as if we would say tit to them 
for tat,—quid to them pro quo: and if Herodotus was, like Sallust for 
instance, fond of idiomatic quaintness, this argument would be conclu- 
sive. On the other hand, it is probable he wished to break the sever- 
ity of idiomatic expression, to make it harmonize the better with his 
flowing narrative style. 9. KatatwAdoavras, I. for x- wAevo- from 
mAéw, for which Hdt. commonly uses rAdw. — vy fr. vads, I. vnis. — 
Aidy. a was the capital city of Colchis, on the river Phasis. 
10. S:ampytapévous... amlearo, having aceomplished also the other things 
on account of which they had come. 11. amtkaro, I. pl. pf. pass. 3d 
pers. plu. B. § 103. 22. C. ¥ 32. § 50. and 46. 8. Tab. VIIL 14. rods 
... éxelyoot. A strict rendering of this passage is necessarily obscure, 
by reason of the paucity of our pronouns compared with the distinctive 
variety of the Greek. The sense will be plain by observing that the 
leading subject refers to the Hellenes—they answered; and that éxefyar 
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designates the Asiatics, and the o@: reflex. and avrot emphatic represent 
the main subject :—that as they (the Asiatics) did not give satisfaction to 
them (the Hell-) for the rape of the Argive Io, neither therefore (ay, I. for 
obv) would they (Hell-) give (satisfaction) to them. 16. apmayijis, gen. 
of crime. —décev, Inf. w. sub. nom. C. § 627. K. § 307. So in Lat. 
ipsi...narrare, Tac. Agric. I.; ipse ditari, Liv. I. 57. 

Remark.—The two great events related in this chapter were prolific 
themes for the ancient poets and satirists. Of Europa, the popular fa- 
ble was, that she was carried off by Jupiter under the figure of a bull; 
and in this form it is made the subject of a most humorous satire by 
Lucian (Dial. Deor. Mar. XV.). It is also wrought in as the main part 
of a beautiful ode by Horace (III. 27.). The ancient tradition—founded 
doubtless in fact—is preserved by the historian. The later fable was 
such a corruption of this as was likely to grow by the license of igno- 
rance and superstition among a people whose religious sentiments intro- 
duced freely the agency of the gods into human affairs. 

The story of Medea was not less famous, and constitutes the fable 
of one of Euripides’ most powerful tragedies. (See Class. Dict. arts. 
Argonauts, Jason, and Medea.) 





3.—1. *AAdtavBpov, called more commonly Paris. Alexander is said 
to be a cognomen given him by his rustic neighbors, while, a shepherd 
in Mt. Ida, he was not yet discovered to be the son of Priam, for his 
courage in protecting them against robbers,—fr. dActe Tous &vdpas. 
2, Tov, sc. viov. — aknrodra, Part. 2d perf. Att. redup. fr. axotw, 
agreeing with ’"ArgtavSpov, which, as the leading subject here, is ace. 
subj. of the Inf. éerjioa, desered. — of... yeveoOau yuvaina, that there 
might be to hima wife (i.e. that he might have). 
adyrws, knowing full well, the part. agreeing with *AAéE-. 4, Sdoe. 
See K. § 8274. 2. and 345. 5. 6. Sdtat, Impers. Inf. with the historic 
ellipsis of A¢yovet, it appeared (good) to the Hell-, i. e. they determined, 
after deliberation. — wéupayras is an instance of that mixed construc- 
tion in which the inf. by virtue of its generally taking ‘the subj. acc. 
draws the adjunct into that case when it would otherwise properly 
have some other, as here the dat. to agree with “EAAnot. 7. Tous 
8é... ylverOa, a sentence too concise and complicate to be expressed 
at the same time literally and clearly in English. The sense is, that 
when the Hellenes preferred their demands (mpoicxopevwr tavTa) they threw 
up to them (mpopépew ogi, i. e. the Hellenes) the rape of Medea—as that 
they (the Hell-) not giving satisfaction nor making restitution (i. e. of 
the person, giving her up) when others demanded, would now wish satis- 
faction to be made to themselves (ogi the Hell-) by others. 


4% 








3. émordpevov 
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Remark.—The date of the fall of Troy is placed, by general agree 
ment of chronologers, at 1184 B.C. The abduction of Helen, then, must 
have been not far from 1200 B.C., and the devrépy yeveF? would place 
the Argonautic expedition and the elopement of Medea near the middle 
of the thirteenth century B. C. 


4.—1. Méxpt...Tovrov sc. xpdvov, thus far then, dv = ov; méy cor- 
relative with 5¢ serves to render the disjunctive relation of the clauses 
more distinct. B. § 149. 11. — podvas, I. for udvas (see Tab. IL.).—— 2. 7d 
dé dd rovTou, C. § 478. y. S.§ 141. n.1. The real construction of this 
phrase is, that the prepositional clause a&md 7. is substantive, to which 
rd is article, as an ace. of spec. of time. —°EAA-... yevérOat, the Hellenes 
evidently (8h) were greatly at fault. 3. mporépous is correlative with 
%; before that. The learner will observe the tendency of the Greek, 
and more especially of the Latin, to attach the modifying word directly 
to the subj. instead of the pred. which causes them to use the adj. where 
the Eng. would use the adv. qualifier; though in this case the Gr. 
sometimes said mply—#, and the Lat. generally priusquam. 4, 7d 
pev vuy...elvat. For subj. of voul¢ew supply pro. referring to the Asiat- 
ics, and make 7)... dapma¢ew subj. of efvar,—to carry off women they con- 
sidered to be the work of unjust men. 5. 7d 8é, but, corr. with 7d pév. 
— ipracbecéwy, sc. yuvainay, gen. dependent, perhaps the grammars 
would compel us to say, on oovdhy, as tiwwpéew takes the dative. It is 
in fact the gen. of motive cause, C. § 372, to which follows, to make a serious 
matter of it (amov- mot-) as the generic, and to avenge it, as the specific, 
consequent action. 6. dvofrwy. Supply the ellipsis, and construe 
game as ddlkwy. 7. pndeulny Spnv, no care, or concern. Cf. daryw- 
pew, to give little care or time, i.e. to neglect. This word (épyv) is the 
same etymologically as &py. Usage made a convenient distinction by 
aid of the spiritus. The sense of season seems to have been the primary 
one, which marks the word as probably cognate also to Zap (in Theoer. 
eYap), YEAR, spring, Swed. aor; and secondary was that of the business 
or task of the season, care, analogous to the Fr. journée, signifying 
either the day or the day’s task—journey. The Lat. cura and hora 
equally imply the aspirate as the primary form. Cf. also épdw, the 
primary idea of which is still preserved in the idiomatic use of the 
imp. Spa, take care, look to tt. 8. €Bovadaro, I. for -ovro, Impf. Ind. 
9. opens... morhoacbat, themselves indeed therefore (84), to wit, 
those from Asia (robs in appo. with odéas), the Persians say, make no 
account of the women being carried off. 13. Karerey fr. rabaipéw, 
a. 2d. — hyhoacda depends on Aéy- Mépoat. The Per. say that they con- 
sidered. 





























14. rd ‘EAAnvirdy, sc. €0vos or yévos. — Thy yap... Kexwpl- 
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cba, for the Persians claim as their own (oixelevyrat, I. for -ovvTar) Asia 
and the barbarian nations dwelling therein, but Europe and the Hellenic 
race they consider to be separated from themselves. 


5.—2. splot eodoav, was to them. For this use of the dat. see C. 
§ 810. note, or else take cpio: as the dat. poss. and looking rather to 
2xOpns as its object: the enmity which they had and exercised towards 
the Hellenes. The part. is used instead of the inf. to denote “the actual 
existence of the idea designated by it.” K. § 811. 18. Rem. — éovc-, I. 
for obc-. — THs fxOpns THs. The article postpositive retains its original 
character of a demonstrative, and then only it performs strictly the office 
of an article, articulum, &pOpov, a joint; binding together related clauses. 
6. éuloryero, Impf. The form pioyw 








4, apwayi, by violence. 
prevailed in the old Epic and Ion. dialects instead of plyvupt, Which 
1. éwel... eovoa, and when she 





mostly supplanted it in the Attic. 
learned that she was pregnant ;—novit se gravem esse. The construction 
is idiomatic. We consider the reflexive pro. understood, to which in 
Eng. and mostly in Lat. we refer the complimentary clause. In Greek, 
however, this compliment adopts the grammatical subject of the princi- 
pal verb. C. § 633. and 614. @ A. R.107. K. § 310. 8. 11. épéwy, 
part. fut. denoting purpose. IL come not to say, i.e. with the antention 
of asserting. — BAAws Kws, otherwise somehow ; nws, I. for mws (Tab. III.), 
has the office to render the word or clause which it qualifies indefinite. 
— Tov... Adyou, but whom (rov) I myself know... him having designated, 
1 will go forward to the subsequent (part) of my subject. 14. opixpa 
is the proper form of this adj. in the older language, and especially in 
the Ion. though some editors write for Hdt. wixpds after a final s. 
15. erefiév. Literally, coming-out-upon, i. e. describing. —Ta yap... 
yéyove, for what ones (se. &orea) formerly (rb mada se. dv. The art. is 
ace. spec. as to that which was of old. C. § 478) were great, many of them 
have become small. 16. ém ened, in my time. eri with a gen. of a 
person or event signifies upon, in respect of time, 1. e. in the time of. 
A. Syn. Prep. 14. 
TO AUT@. 
Remargs.—After mentioning these general and uncertain accounts 
of the early causes of complaint between the Hellenes and the Asiatics, 
our author commences now on what he considers reliable history, by 
introducing Croesus as the first foreigner who made encroachments on 
the Grecian states. But, according to his manner, on approaching the 




















17. dvOpwrninv, 1. for -etay. 18. TwiITG = 


subject, he runs back, by way of digression, upon the previous history 
of the country of Croesus, fetching up a brief, general outline of it, from 
the earliest times, as preparatory to the more ample discussion cf the 
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subject that lies directly in his way. It is thus, by a well-connected 
series of digressions, he manages to compass the entire range of ancient 
history, and to weave, as it were an epic song, the countless variety 
of time, and place, and character, and act, and incident, into an unbro- 
ken story of ever-pleasing diversity, while he still keeps in view a sin- 
gle object, and intends all this preliminary array to the aggrandizement 
of the final issue—the decisive conflict, namely, of the Greeks with the 
barbarians. Judged by the common historic standard, this is loose 
composition; judged by the standard of art, it is regular; and com- 
bines, in the style of artless narrative, the grandeur of the epic with 
the artistic power of tragedy. 


6.—1. yévos, ace. spec. —’AAuvdrrew, I. ending for -ov, 1st decl. —— 
2. ripavvos...motauov, ruler of the nations within the river Halys, i. e. 
on the hither or Grecian side of the river. The term dp. primarily 
signified, one who, by revolution or usurpation, established himself to 
be king in a country which before had been free; and the successors 
of such a conqueror, though they received the crown by regular inher- 
itance, bore the same title. Hence the kings of most of the nations 
around them, whose governments were less stable, were by the Greeks 
ealled répavvor, not necessarily implying the odious associations of 
tyrant, The Persian king, who, in the imagination of the Greeks, be- 
longed to an unchanging line of ancient monarchy, and the Spartan, 
whose succession was fixed by the law of Lycurgus, were always dig- 
nified with the title of Bactaeus. 3. Os... &veuov, which flowing 
from the south (uecap-, I. for peonu-) between the Syrians and Paph- 
lagonians (naming the people instead of the country), goes out towards 
the north wind. The conception of the abstract notion of the points of 
compass, was subsequent to certain concrete notions which served to 
designate them; as the midday position, or the rising or setting, of the 
sun,—meridian, peonuBpla, avardéan, ortus, occidentalis ; or the direction 
of a constellation, septentrionalis; or a particular wind, Bopéas, Aquilo, 
Notus, Hurus, ete. 5. BapBdpwy, gen. of the whole with the partitive 
mp&Tos. — Tay, rel. in gen. by attraction. K. § 382. 6. ©. § 526. 
6. rovs wer, some, limited by ‘EAAfvwy as gen. of the whole. — xatearpé- 
Yaro...és g. am., subjected to the bringing of tribute. 1. robs 5 o. 
mpoo., others he attached to himself as friends. 11. orpdrevpa is subj. 
of éyévero, and kararrpoph, subjugation, the subj. pred. 

Remarks.—The inroad of the Cimmerians here alluded to is proba- 
bly the same as that mentioned in ¢. 15, in the reign of Ardys. They 
are there said to have been driven by the Scythians from their accus- 
tomed haunts into Asia, and to have taken Sardis, except the acropolis, 
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In ec. 108 they are again mentioned as being pursued by the Scythians 
out of Asia into Europe. This was in the time of Cyaxares of Persia, 
whose reign was contemporaneous with that of Alyattes of Lydia, from 
634 to 595 B.C. Under the name Cimbri (a term which may be con- 
sidered as etymologically the same as that of Cémmeriz), we meet with 
a people in Europe who united with the Germans in their attacks on 
the Romans, and whom Strabo identifies with the Cimmerians (Strabo, 
1%. c. 2. Liv. Epist. J. 68. Tac. Hist. 7. 4. ¢. 78.). They seem to have 
been the pioneers of the old world. They have left traces of their 
presence in western and central Asia, and in Europe, from the Palus 
Meotis to the Irish sea, and from Naples to the wall of Severus. They 
left their name inscribed on the peninsula of Jutland, where Tacitus 
(Ger. ¢. 87.) testifies they were once a powerful people, though in his 
day nearly exterminated. That they not only passed over into Britain, 
but constituted the main body of the nation, seems evident from the 
name Cymry (Kumri) retained by the Welsh as descendants of the 
ancient Britons. The modern title of Cambrian is probably from the 
same term, as certainly is the more ancient Cumbria, now Cumberland, 
in the north-western extremity of England. (See Turner's Hist. of 
Anglo-Saxons (p. 41. et seqq.), cap. ii.; also Donaldson’s Varronianus, 
cap. il. § 18.) 


7.—1. fryeuovln, lit. leadership, commemorates the time when the 
chief office of ruler was that of captain. — ‘HpaxAedéwy, gen. poss. C. 
§ 884. 890. K. § 278.2. (a.) He narrates how the sovereignty which 
had been in the hands of the Heraclide was transferred (lit. came 
around) to the family of Croesus, who were called Mermnade. As to 
the origin of this patronymic, the ancient writers give us no informa- 
tion. 3. Mupotaoy, dim. of Mipros = son of Myrsus. 4, Zapdlor, 
Ion. for SapSéwv. This name is plu. and has the nom. and ace. Zdpdis 
in Ion. (K. § 213. 19. a.), which from our familiarity with Hdt. has 
determined the Eng. orthography, Sardis, though it should be analogi- 
cally Sardes. — amdyovos, lit. offspring, but genr. descendant, though of 
remoter degree than son. 9. am 8rev, I. for ad’ obtwos. 10. mapa 
... Ocomportov, by these (i. e. the Lydians) the Heraclide being intrusted 
(therewith) held the supreme power, according to an oracle. 

RemarK,—The method of computing the lapse of time by genera- 
tions, so common with the ancient writers, is exceedingly loose. Here 
Hat. makes the generation to consist of 23 years, within a small frac- 
tion. In B. Il. ¢ 142, he reckons 33 years—or three generations to a 
century. | 
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SumMMARIUM.—The five following chapters join the history promised in the o8ta 
of c. 7,—the substance of which is:—c. 8. Candaules, madly enamored of the beauty 
of his wife, praises her to Gyges, his most trusty minister. Fearing that his words 
do not sufficiently waken the admiration of Gyges, he proposes that he should see her 
for himself, divested of her garments. G. remonstrates against so abhorrent a proposi- 
tion.—c. 9. Cand. urges; Gyg. yields.—c. 10. Cand. conceals G. in his own bedchamber, 
whereby the queen is exposed. G.in escaping from the room is discovered by the 
queen, who conceals all emotion, but plots revenge.—c. 11. The queen, next day, sends 
fur G. and proffers him the alternative, cither to assassinate his master and take her to 
wife and the kingdom, or to die himself—ec. 12. G. chooses life, obeys the queen, and 
becomes king. 


13.—1. BaoctAniny, I. for BactActay. — éexparbyOn, was confirmed, 1. e. 
in the kingdom. From the root kpar- kapr-, HARD, comes the intr. form 
kpatéw, to be strong, and the trans. in -vyw, to strengthen. Such deriva- 
tives form only the first aorists and perf—forms which belong to a 
comparatively recent period in the history of the language. The Aor. 
and Fut. 2, which belong to the primitive verbs, commemorate the time 
when the Gr. like the oriental languages had only these two tenses, 
and the root of the verb was monosyllabic, consisting of a single vowel, 
or a consonant and vowel, as &-ov; ri-oy, or at most dissyllabic, as 
6dv-ov, reckoning the consonant as a syllabic element. — ék... xpnorn- 
ptov, by the oracle at Delphi. The learner will observe that the prepo- 
sitional phrase between the article and its subj. (so common in Gr.) has 
the force of a compound adj. ;—it is a qualifying phrase, as here, the 
Delphic oracle. 2. ws yap 54, for when now; taking now in its illa- 
tive sense, it comes near the sense of 57, meaning here, as you would 
naturally expect from what has been said. — devby...7d00s, made to 
themselves the loss of Candaules a matter of violent indignation, 1. e. were 
enraged at it. Construe devdy as attributive pred. of wdéos. 4, ouve- 
Gnoay...Avdol, both the partisans of Gyges and the rest of the (Aorro)) 
Lydians came together to the same thing, i.e. came to agreement. 
5. Av pev 84, namely, if on the one hand. ‘The intention of 8 in this 
passage seems to be to mark distinctly the terms of agreement.” T. — 
avéaAn, a. 2. fr. &vaipéw, lit. to take up; secondarily, to give response as 
an oracle, authoritatively, = to appoint, or ordain. 9. os... Tuyéw, 
that, for the Heraclide, retribution shall come upon the fifth in descent 
from Gyges. The dat. ‘Hpax. would be construed by most grammarians 
as dependent on fjte. It is rather, however, the limiter of the noun 
riots. 8.9197. és... a. aa, must not be rendered in the fifth gene- 
ration; the ace. after és denotes the object towards or upon which 
the action of the verb is directed. The prep. also expresses motion 
of itself, ets part. of efus, to go. 10. éeos, I. uncontracted, depends 
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on Adyov. %mos is a saying having completeness, as here the response ; 
hence our use of epic sc. poem = 7d Eros. 
made no account of. 





11. Adyov... €motevvTo, 


14,—2. dmeadpevor, fr. aaipéw, having taken (it) from the Heraclide ; 
——double ace. obj. Observe also the force of the Mid. voe. 4, boa 
... Aedgoiot. The sense seems to be, that of all the offerings of silver 
at Delphi, those consecrated by Gyges constitute the largest part. If 
this be correct, then join ca with éva0., connect év to éorl (separating 
of tA. by commas), and supply for: as the copula between mAciora and 
of, and it would read literally, whatever offerings of silver are at Delphi, 
most (of them) are his. 6. &Adov... earl, both other (se. xpucdy, i. e. 
other articles made of gold) and that of which (rod) it is specially wor- 
thy to have mention. 1. of, pro. dat. limiting «pyrfipes, which be- 
longed to him. — a&pi0udy, ace. spec. in number. — avakéarat, I. for dva- 
KelyTat. 9. xpewuév, I. for xpaou-, to one using, ete. K. § 284. 
(10.) (a). C. § 410. — od... ’Heriwvos, this is not the treasury of the 
commonwealth of the Corinthians, but of Cypselus son of Hetion. 
12. ray, rel. gen. by attraction. K. § 832. 6. — yey is referred to oida, 
the plur. 1st pers. of which would be ofSamev, instead of which the Att. 
generally has touev, and the I. always fuer. See B. § 109. iii. — és... 
avéOnxe is an instance of the constructio pregnans. We cannot translate 
és A., at Delphi. (See note, cap. 13.1.9.) The verb avé- expresses only 
the act of consecrating the offerings. The act of bringing them to 
Delphi is necessarily implied. The fact of motion is indeed expressed 
both by the case form (acc.) and the prep. és, and we might (why 
should we not say ought to?) fall back on the literal sense of eis as 
part. referring to the subject of the verb, and render, going to Delphi 
he consecrated. This view of it fully explicates (and it may stand as a 
general instance) this peculiar construction. 14. és... eSlkace, on 
which sitting he was accustomed to dispense justice. Observe the force 
of the Impf. tense; also, how mpo, in the compound, carries with it its 
primitive local sense. The seat of justice was set forth in some public 
place, in front of the palace, at the gates, in the forum, ete. 
15. agio0énroy, from &&ios and Péona, worthy of admiration. 18. Tv- 
ydSas is adj. mase. Se. Onoavpds. — em) governs the gen. Tod ava-, after 
the one having dedicated it; and érwyvuplyy is ace. absolute. Cf. A@nvatns 
émixangty Aconalns, cap. 19,—a common construction of these words, 
as also of the monopt. émlxanv. It may have arisen by ellipsis of 
tyw. — éoéBare... orparihy is highly forcible—hurled an army against. 
The transition here is abrupt, and the expression émef re jpte, and 
when he was established in power, almost harsh. 21. WAN... Yap, 
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sed enim. yap connects a parenthetic clause showing the reason of 
the a@aad, which connects the next clause, rotroy uév, but this one 
endeed we will pass by, having mentioned such things, for no other great 
work, ete. and we will make mention of Ardys, ete. 22. du@y... rea, 
forty years lacking two; duo de quadraginta. C. § 140. K. § 99. 4. 
B. § 70. 8. n. 1. 





15.—The first sentence of this section is in close grammatical connec 
tion with the preceding, by the correlatives uéy and Sé. The division 
is therefore harsh, but to make it (as some) after worfoouat is no better ; 
and the introduction of the new subject here may justify that which is 
sanctioned by the best editors. 2. Tpenvéas, ace. plur. of Mpinvets, 
the Prienenses. Cf. c. 161. and b. 6. ¢. 8, where it can be taken only to 
mean the people; also c. 27. Suidas gives both IIpinvev’s and -fvn as 
the name of the city; but adds, that the former of these terms is 
derived from the latter. The plurals as names of places, of which 
the ancients had such facility, must have been originally Patrials or 
Gentiles, or Patronymics,—a form which accords beautifully with their 
vivacity of conception; to go, for instance, to the Delphians, instead of 
to a place called Delphi; as if they would see the people rather than the 
walls. 3. émrf. See one. 5. 1. 16. 4. Kiupépio. See Remarks 
on ¢. 6. — 70€wv; the orthog. 480s is I. and epic, = %0s; cf. Zw, vos, 
and €50s, €¢-ouwat. — Nouddwy. So called fr. vouds, rather because they 
lived by pasturage, than (as Lidd. & Scott) that they roamed about 
like cattle. 5. étavacrdvres. This compound, like the simple torn- 
at, has in some tenses a trans. in others an intrans.s. In the trans. s. 
to make (others) get up and out of a place = expel; in the intrans. as 
here (aor. 2.), to get wp and out of a place, may be voluntarily = to 
emigrate, or by compulsion, as here, 67d &. = driven out by the Scythi- 
ans. — a&minéaro, I. for dplxovro. 




















16.—2. étedétaro fr. ée and déxoua, to receive, TAKE. 4, Anid- 
kew, gen. Ist dec. Dejoces or Deioces. 5. é&haace fr. éteravvw. 
6. Thy... KTiaGetcay, the one founded from Colophon, that is, by emi- 
grants from Colophon. 7. amd... dwhrdrake, from these (wars), how- 
ever, he did not come off as he wished. é&mhad-, lit. turn away to something 
else, fr. wo and &Ados. 8. amwedétaro fr. dmodelkvums, to show off, 
exhibit. 9. tdde refers to what follows. 

















Synopsis of the Reigns mentioned in this Chapter. 


1, Ardys, ‘ Fi ‘i ‘ i < 49 years, 
2. Sadyattes, son of Ardys, . ‘ ; ; ‘ to. 7 
8. Alyattes, “ “ Sadyattes, succeeded. 


BOOK I. OC. 15—24. 89g 


17-22.—Summary.—Alyattes continues his war upon the Milesians, with various 
success, Peace is at length concluded, through the influence of the oracle at Delphi 
and the counsel of Periander, tyrant of Corinth, to Thrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus, to 
whom he was bound by ties of private amity as well as political interest. At mention 
of the name of Periander, Herodotus, like a good story-teller who says, ‘‘ And this 
reminds me of—,” strikes off upon the marvellous tale of Arion, which I give as a fair 
specimen of those improbable or fabulous stories which have brought on the author 
both vituperation and ridicule. 


23.—3. 7G... &v TE iy, on whose time. The relative r@ limits the 
noun Big, not the verb wapacrjvat. The author wishes to say, not that 
the great wonder happened to him, and to add the circumstance that 
it was in his lifetime that it happened to him; but that at that time, 
there occurred, ete. 6. édyra...Sevrepov, being a harper second to 
none of those then being. Tay, gen. of the whole after the parti. ovde- 
yés, which, gen. of inferiority or comparison after SevTepor. 7. mpa@- 
roy... Tuer, first of men that we know. tév in gen. by attraction. 








2Q4.—1. rv... xpdévov, much time, not, much of his time, in the sense 
of a large portion of his life. 2. mapa primarily seems to denote 
nearness, proximity, spec. by the side of, side by side, and probably with 
the associated idea of fitness or agreement in the things matched ; and 
hence Lat. par, = peer; also pair; and par-are ; compar-are, compare. 
This word illustrates well the fact, that what seems to be a render- 
ing of the preposition is often only the expression of the significa- 
tion of the case-ending. With dat., as here, we have simply the idea 
of presence with ; joined with the gen. we render from, which is only 
the significance of the case-ending, and with the prep. means fully, 
from being in the presence of, and hence is distinguished from amd, 
which refers rather to a place as a starting-point, and denotes the sepa- 
ration therefrom. With the acc. we render éo, which again is the sig- 
nificance of the case, and the proper sense of mapa adapts it to be used 
rather with persons, and e?s or mpds with things, e. g. § 30, below, és 
Atyunroy... map” Apacw, and és Zdpdis mapa Kpoicov. 2. wA@oat, I. 
for wAedoat, as fr. TAdw instead of wAéw. 5. morevovra...%, trust- 
ing to no ones rather than, 1. e. having more confidence in the Corinthi- 
ans than in any others. 1, rovs 8é, demonstrative, meaning the 
Corinthian sailors. 9. cuvévra fr. cvvinut, a. 2. — mpotévra fr. mpot- 
nut, offering to give wp (his money to them). GAAd... piv, the sarl- 
ors commanded (him) either himself (adrdy, subj.) to dispatch himself (uv, 
obj.). 13. thy raxlorny, se. 6ddv. K. § 263. (8). ©. § 447. B. — areAn- 
Gévra, a. 1. pass. fr. &mrerdw ; driven by threats. 14. &aropinv, prop. adj. 
(sc. 63dv) fr. a priv. and mépos, a passage, lit. impassable way ; inextricable 
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difficulty. 15. mepudéerv, lit. to look round, as expressive of unconcern, 
hence, to neglect ; also, to permit, suffer. 16. dwedéxero, I. for dme- 
Séxero, lit. undertook ; i. e. promised. 17. nal... dvaxwpjoa. The 
clause between these two words is parenthetic—and they retired, ete.— 
for pleasure came to them, ete. 19. évduyra, lit. going into; we say, 
putting on. 21. vépoy +. dp. “The Orthian strain was so called 
from being performed in a high key, the voice of the performer being 
raised and clear, as Baehr explains, who refers to Bloomfield A‘sch. 
Pers. Gloss. v. 895. It appears to have been particularly intended for 
the flute or cithara, and to have been played in quick time.” T. 
23. as elxe, 8c. EwuTdy, as he was. B. § 150. m. 89. C. § 555. (a.) 
24. smroAaBdvra. Mark the appropriateness of the dro in the comp. as 
also of &mro, a few words below. 25. é&evetkat, attributed as aor. 1. 
to éxpépw. 26. amnyéerOar, lit. to lead off, hence to relate; so étny- 
a remarkable instance of which occurs in Eurip. Med. 744, where Me- 
dea has demanded of Aigeus to swear to her; and he consenting, would 
ask her in the name of what gods she would have him swear, he says 
eEnryod Oeovs, lead out your gods, 1. e. name them. 27. brd dmorins, 
under suspicion: 5 ¢ acc. would imply deliberation and decision for 
cause; bd c. gen. (as the gen. of the agent) indicates that the act is 
rather compelled by his suspicion. 28. weriéyra fr. wer-, I. for pebl- 
nut, permit to go. — dvands... mopOuéwy. K. § 274. 3.(b.) OC. § 872. 
30. dapévev, pretending, i. e. saying when the say is not founded 
in truth—a common sense of this word. 81. etn... Almoev. Mark 
the force of the opt. B. § 189. 2, that he should be safe, i. e. one should 
suppose such to be the case, which however they do not positively 
affirm. — rep) *Ir., wandering about Italy. 32. émipavivat, 2. a. pass. 
appeared. 83. éxwy, as above, J. 28, reflexive. The use of this verb 
is quite various and peculiar, and sometimes idiomatic; as just below, 
ak exev, followed by an infin. not to have to do a thing; i. e. not to 
have it in one’s power, to be able, or to know how. K. 806.1. ¢ So the 
Lat. habeo dicere, affirmare, ete. 












































25-27.—From Arion, Hdt. returns abruptly to the thread of the history. Alyatte 
reigned fifty-seven years, and was succeeded by Croesus, who subdued the Hellenes or 
the continent of Asia, and was dissuaded from attempting a naval expedition againg 
the islands of the AXgean by an artful representation of Pittacus, 





28.—1. xarerrpappevey fr. natracrpépw, subdued. 2. évros “A, 
i.e. on the hither side of the Halys. 4, efxe nat-. C. $637. K. §31¢€ 
4.(k.) B § 144. n. 18. 
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29.—1. xpooemixtwpevov Kp. Av. The middle voice here shows that 
while Croesus made the acquisitions as accessions to the Lydians, he 
acted with a view to self as an ambitious monarch. 2. d&paCovoas 
(cf. rad. &kuh, acme) expresses not merely that Sardis was flourishing, | 
but that it was then at its greatest height of prosperity in respect of 
riches. 3. AA... wdvres. This phrase seemed to Valckner so inapt 
that he conjectures émavées for of r. but without support from Mss. 
In some, re is wanting, but evidently by error. It is demanded by the 
correlative xat—both all the other... and particularly (see ¢. 1. 1. 7) 
Solon. 8. codictai, wise men. This term had not yet acquired the 
contempt which the school of the Sophists subsequently gave it. 
4. xpdvov. CO. § 439. n. Though the grammars say the cases were 
interchanged, the Grecian mind doubtless always discriminated ; and 
here, though we may render, at that time, the acc. denotes the run of a 
considerable period; the gen. denotes more precisely the idea of a 
point of time. — éerbyxavov édyres. B. § 144. 5. n. 6. K. § 310.4. (1) S. 
222. n. 2. 6. KeAevoacl, a. 1. part. agreeing with °A@ which toge- 
ther with the ace. vdu. is obj. of rorhoas. — amedhunoe fr. dard and dijpos 
(cf. dduos, house; Sduw, to build; Sew, S€uas, Sapdw, Sduap, a wife), went 
away from home. 1. xara... mpdpaciv, under pretence of observa- 
tion; to which is opposed 87, truly; but in fact. 
partitive construction. — réy, rel. gen. by attraction. 9. avrol... 
fioav, for they themselves (the Athen.) were not competent. The common 
distinction between oiés re, and Suvards, is that the former expresses 
moral and the latter physical ability. 10. karelxovro, mid. voc. 























8. Tiva T. VOM, 








30.—1. adray and Gewplns depend on elverev. — 5h dv, now therefore, 
i. e. in accordance with the arrangement previously stated. 2. és 
...mapd. Mark the difference in the use of these prepositions, (V. u. 
c. 24, d, 2.) 3. nal 8) Kal, because Sardis was the place he was 
particularly interested to introduce. 4, BaciAniot, I. for BactAeiors, 
prop. adj.—se. Sduas, palace. 8. Onnoduevoy fr. Onéowat, I. form of 
Gedouat. — ds... iv, when there was to him (oi, 1. e. Croesus) a proper 
occasion. (kaT& x., on occasion, idiomatic.) —— 11. ds pirocopewy, how 
that being a philosopher. 12. éweahAvOas fr. émépxouot, old perf. 
with Attic reduplication. B. § 85. and 114. K. § 124. (b.) ©. $191. 2. 
A. p. 270. 
whomsoever. — ABidrarov is predicative to rlva, The sentence gets its 
great conciseness (not inelegant) by ellipsis of the copula, whereby two 
clauses are condensed into one, and might be rendered fully, whom of 
all you have seen hitherto (do you judge to be) most happy ? 14. da- 
Bidraros has avrds understood, subject of elvar. 15. éwepora, The 




















13. éwelpecOa, I. for éwép-. — ef Twa == quemcunque, 
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diphthong e is not to be considered the form of the aug. but the Ion. 
orthography e:pw- for épwrdw. 16. +@ édyri, the simple fact ; lit. the 
thing that is; as Gulliver makes the Lilliputs, for want of such a word 
in their language as lie, use the phrase, the thing that is not. —— 117. 7d 
AexOéy, the thing said. In such phrases the art. is demonstrative subj. 
to which the part. is predicate: the said = that which was said. 
18. émorpepéws. An ancient Ms. has éemorpopéws, which is more con- 
formable to analogy, using the stem-syllable of the pret. The Gr. has 
a facility in making adverbs from participles, which we cannot imitate. 
The compactness of the expression, bodying forth the action of the 
king, forcibly expresses, not so much earnestness (as is generally inter- 
preted), as surprise mingled with rebuke and a sense of authority ; as if 
he would say: Look well to your words—remember you speak to a king 
who believes himself incomparable and who is accustomed to hear no 
less. — Kolin, I. for wofn, se. 65¢, and by ellipsis the adj. becomes adv. 
B. § 116. 4. 19. tovro pev... TovTo Sé, on the one hand—and on the 
other. The construction of the demon. is that of the ace. spec. thes 
indeed—and this. C. § 490. and 441. B. § 128. n. 5. K. § 322. 5. (a) 
— Tijs...hrovons, the city coming on well, i. e. being prosperous. 
20. Kal... wapapelvayra, and to them all he saw children born and all 
surviving (him). 22. Tod Blov ed, well or prosperously in respect of 
life, i.e. the means of living. — ds... juiv, as things (are) with us, 
modestly implying that their wealth, at the best, was moderate compared 
with some others; which shows that Solon could act the courtier too 
when it did not conflict with truth. 23. udxns...°EAevoiv. The 
battle was at Hleusis, though the war was with the Megarians. 
26. abrov Thmep, on the very spot where. — énece, a. 2. fr. winrw. 























31.—1l. as... Kpotcov, when now in the things (or by the things ra 
K. § 278. Rem. 1.) concerning Tellus, Solon had roused the curiosity of 
Creesus.—mpoetpevaro, lit. turned forward, i. e. incited.—6é and rédy, the 
article of renewed meution == the aforesaid. 3. tTlya... 1801, whom 
second after him he may have seen, seems tautological; but we say nect 
after him, and second to him. — mdyxu, I. = mdvv, by all means, cer- 
tainly. 4, otcec@u1. Mark the force of the mid. voc. to be about to 
obtain for himself. 5. yévos, ace. spec. — Blos, as in c. 80. 1. 22, 
means of living. 6. mq, lit.. was under, i. e. in their entire power 
and control, expresses more than #v, which would signify simply pos- 
session. — d&ebAopdpor, I. for a&bA-, prize-bearers, 1. e. victors in the public 
games, Which was an honor next to that of gaining a battle for one’s 
country. 8. 7H “Hpn roto. Ap. Both these datt. are predicative to 
éptis; the former by the copula éotons making it the dat. poss. (C. 
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§ 408); the latter by a copula understood: there was to the Argives (i. e. 
they now celebrated) a feast (dedicated) to Juno. 10. opt Bées. 
This dat. is not for the gen. as grammarians are wont to say; but the 
dat. poss. as above, connected to its subj. by the substantive verb un- 
derstood. 11. éxxaAnisuevor, I. for éxxAeo-; part pres. pass.—a form 
which our language wants; we can, therefore, express the idea free 
from ambiguity only by a circumlocution:—being likely to be excluded 
by time; as being excluded strictly expresses the state of the act com- 
pleted. 16. d:é5ete fr. Siad|lxvupt. 17. &s.... Chew, that it might 
be (i. e. in a supposable case, as now) better to die (English idiom requires 
the present, though to have died precisely expresses the idea) rather 
than to live. — reOvdvau fr. Ovhoxw,—rad. sy]. day-; perf. inf. 20. ofwy 
réxvwy. An elliptical form for rorodrwy réxvwy, olwy, in which the ante- 
cedent clause is the causal gen. after éuaxdpifov,—pronounced her happy 
of such sons as she had; i. e. happy in that she had such sons. K. § 332. 
7. 92. KAéoBi... Biro. A fair instance of that wide latitude in 
the use of the dat. which often seems to defy technical rules. The mere 
grammarian might say that the words here limit dodvm, and that the 
object of e#xero is the sentence following—prayed that the goddess would 
give to them ; or that they limited directly e#xero and a pro. was under- 
stood with detva:,—pray for K. and B. that the goddess would give to 
them. In the more liberal interpretation of the Grecian mode of 
thought, we should give a slight variation from the last construction, 
and say they limit the former verb primarily, and the latter secondarily, 
but that there is no need of supplying a pronoun,—she prayed for her 
boys—that the goddess would grant, that which, ete. 23. 76, rel. with 
ellipsis of the antecedent; that which. 27. avébecay és Aeddots. 
Constructio pregnans, which arises from the prep. eis retaining its ori- 
ginal sense of motion, as part. of elui—going to Delphi they set up (dedi- 
cated) the images. és (eis, eivs, eiv(T)s) AcAgots = euntes (ion-(ts), eunts) 
Delphos cannot be rendered, at Delphi. (V. ¢. 14. J. 12.) 


























32.—1. eddamovins Sevrepeta, the second place (or rank) in respect 
of happiness ; not the relation of gen. poss. but of explanation, which 
C. (§ 895) refers to the head of constituent cause. 2. omepxGels fr 
omépxw; being roused ;—a forcible imitative word. Cf. expergo; and in 
our language, in local and vulgar use, splurge. 8. rot. An old 
form of the pron. dat. 2d pers. which degenerated to an adv. and which 
in Hdt. lies in the transition state, but retaining, perhaps, mostly its 
original character. The sense, therefore, can be explicated fully, only 
by viewing it as a pron. used to express those various indefinite 
relations of the dat. which seem to defy classification. (C. § 410.) It 
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in some way refers or appeals the matter in question to the person ad. 
dressed; as, to you, sir, I appeal; to your judgment I submit it; to you 
(1. e. in your estimation) it is so, or the thing seems to be so. In this 
place, then, it is not dat. agt. after the pass. verb,—‘thrown away by 
you’—but, in your estimation (for you) my happiness is cast away for 
nothing. —— 4. atlevs, of-as-much-account-as ; like tantum; so much, 
implying noé more; hence, only. 8. és... mporidnu. For és, see 
note, c. 31. 7. 27. The idea of at is expressed by the acc. ending, as 
denoting the object on which, or the point where, the action termi- 
nates; and thus having the idea of so far (as in tantum), that of no 
farther is implied. It may be rendered, then, strictly—going on (i. e. 
counting up) to seventy years (there) J fix the limit (odpor, I. for Spor) 
of life to man; 1. e. the life which by constitution of nature pertains to 
man,—the relation of the dat. dvé-. 11. éuBodlfuou fr. év and BdAAw, 
intercalary,—no intercalary month reckoned. 12. tovrepoy for rd 
Crepov, the other, and as above, by implication, the one, not: so we, by 
the single term, every other, express the alternation—if any one shail 
wish the other of the years (i.e. every other year) to be made longer by a 
month. 18. ta 5H, in order that thereby. 15. wapda Tu... rea, 
The various uses of rapa is a great philological study. From the origi 
nal meaning, side of, juxtaposition (V. n. ¢. 24. J. 2), how do we arrive 
at that of separation? Months that lie by the side of the year, are not 
included in it; hence besides, i. e. apart from. 16. xlArat is plu. to 
agree with juépar, though we say, one thousand days. The Greek is 
the pure adjective construction. Our word thousand, like hundred, and 
dozen, and few, is strictly a collective noun in partitive construction by 
ellipsis of the preposition; e. g. a dozen of soldiers. This is made evi- 
dent by joining an adj. with the latter noun, as: a few of the same sort. 
In this view, the anomaly, as our grammarians have called it, disap- 
pears. So the Latin mille passuum, a thousand of paces; from which, 
because mille, though a neut. adj., has acquired its substantive charac- 
ter, we are able to say a mile. 21. wav... oupupoph, man is alto- 
gether a chance; 1. e. his life is composed of aecidents—occurrences 
which he neither appoints nor foresees. There is no reason that cup- 
gop} should not be taken in its generic sense, though when you descend 
to the species it is used only in the unfavorable sense, as also the adj. 
ouudopds; quite the opposite of our duck, and lucky; hap, and happy. 
— éuoi, dependent on datveat. 22. 5é€, dis}. but. — nad... nal, corr. 
both—and. — gatveat, I. for galyn, of which, however, the full form 
would be dafvera:. — BaciAeds, subj. pred. of efvat. 23. éketvo... 
ue, but this which you ask me. — efpeo, I. uncont. == efpov. — otk, I. for 
otmw, not yet. 24. reAeurhoavra (sc. ve) Karas, having completea 
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happily, tov aidva, your term of life,—allotted period of existence. Cf. 
Lat. aevum; Heb. Bi". See Meth. Qr. Rev. Apr. 1850, p. 272.) — mb- 
Gwuat, a. 2. subj. properly means fo learn by inquiry, and information. 
25. rol (v. supra, /. 3) elegantly softens the rigor of the remark by 
deferring delicately to Croesus’ own sentiments. — Tod... yovros, than 
the one having (sc. wealth, or ail good things, mdyra nada) for a day. — 
paAAov...OABiwrepos. The pleonasm, common in Greek, is a relic of 
that early simplicity which disappears before a refined criticism. B. 
§ 123. n.8. C.§ 460. (a.) K. § 239. Rem. 1. 26. éxlowolro fr. éwéra, 
I. for épérw. 27. €xovra, though having for its subj. the same per- 
son as of, and might be put in the dat. to agree with it, is attracted to 
the acc. by reason of the inf. preferring that case for its subject. See 
ce. 8. 1. 6. 28. ¢dmAovro: fr. wA- and (a an inseparable particle, inten- 
sive, perhaps a variation of dd. 29. €xovres, 8c. Eavrovs, — Biov, 
dependent on petpiws, in moderate circumstances, — 6 wey 5)... podvoic', 
the one indeed (5h, as you will perceive on reflection) who is very rich but 
unhappy, has advantage of the fortunate one (one favored of fortune or, 
as we would say, providence) in two things only. 30. obros 8€, se. 
mpoexet. 31. 6 uéy (se. earl) Suvardrepos, the former is better able to 
gratify desire, ete. 37. ovTos...éo71, he is the one (éketvos, pred. of 
obros) whom you seek, worthy to be called happy. édBuos, as denoting sta- 
ble and real happiness, is throughout this passage opposed to edruxhs, 
fortunate; prosperous, but subject to the caprices of fortune. 
88. émoxéew, to hold on, i. e. to restrain one’s self. Supply xpf, it 
behooves us to refrain and not to call, etc. 89. kw, I. for mw. 
40. domwep...mapéxovca, since no country suffices, producing all things 
for itself, i. e. is capable of producing, etce.—the participle complemen- 
tary, instead of which the inf. is sometimes used. 41. @AAd is the 
conj. and x#pn understood is subj. of éye. 42,  5é dy, se. xédpn. 
43. avOpémov c@ua Ev, lit. the body of a man (being) one, i. e. 
any single person. The numeral serves the better to individualize the 
subject. C. § 462. y; but the limitation which he puts, of the Superla- 
tive, is narrow. That is one species of limitation. That of the negative, 
as here, is another. Ascending from these, we find the generic term 
exclusives which embraces them both. The part. as copula is sometimes 
expressed, as quoted by C. ibid. 
apKew, to suffice. 
end. 















































44. abrapxes fr. adrés, self, and 
45. Siarerén, shall continue, lit. go through to the 
46. otros... péperOat, he is the one, in my judgment, entitled 
to wear this name. ‘The construction obtos... dixads é. >. is, according 
to the grammarians, for d{xaidy éort, TodTov péperbar. M.§ 296. Rather 
it is the genius of the language, which seeks to make the subject of dis. 
course the grammatical subj. of the sentence, and intends qualifying 
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words rather upon the subj. than the predicate. Hence the frequent 
use of the adj. where we use the adv. So also the Latin; e. g. tecum 
obeam libens, Hor. Car. iii. 9. In Eng. this construction marks the 
poetic diction. 48. xp, I. for mn = wy 636. 49, jwoddtas fr. 
id, which in composition has a diminutive force, and delxvuus,—for to 
many, as is known, the divinity, having-vouchsafed-a-glimpse-of happiness. 

Remark.—This celebrated visit of Solon to Cresus—the greatest 
philosopher and lawgiver to the richest king of the age—has troubled 
commentators more than any other passage in Herodotus. 

(1.) In computing the number of days in the life of man, the several 
numbers he gives, though consistent with each other, are irreconcilable 
with the calendar. 








Thus, 70 years of 12 months of 80 days each == 25200 days. 
Intercalate 35 “ s as co 6m 10500 — 
Aggregate, as in the text, ‘ 26250 “ 


But this makes the years average 375 days each, which is inadmissible. 
To reconcile the discrepance, conjecture has exhausted its resources in 
vain. The boldest, and one seeming in its first step plausible, is that 
of Wyttenbach, who proposed to read rot«roy in the place of rotrepoy, 
making the intercalations every sixth, instead of every other year, as 
the five deficient days in each year make a month of thirty days in six 
years. But then, to correspond to this, all the succeeding numbers 
must be changed—which, as a conjectural emendation, having no sup- 
port from Mss. or earlier Edd. is too violent to receive the assent of the 
learned. The curious reader will find a collection of the principal 
efforts of the critics in Schw. adnot. in loc. And, after all, the most 
general conclusion has been, to charge upon the text great corruption 
in this place—and yet the Mss. give no suspicion of such corruption— 
or upon Herodotus great carelessness, or egregious ignorance. I submit 
that the error is rather with the critics, who would make Solon talk 
like a mathematician lecturing on astronomy, instead of a philosopher 
in conversation, seeking only to illustrate a moral maxim by such a 
general view of certain facts as did not require exactitude of numbers; 
and to have sought that exactitude by stopping to compute, in the 
midst of such a conversation in such a presence, would have been the 
greatest blunder he could commit—a conventional absurdity. And 
even if Solon had chosen to make himself ridiculous by thus descending 
from the philosopher to the pedant, Herodotus had too much good 
taste to mar the elegance of his narrative by copying his example. He 
took such round numbers, approximately correct, as that he could giva 
the sum at a thought without interrupting the conversation. The gist 
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of the illustration, then, is this:—Here are so many thousand days, more 
or less, in the lee cf a man, of which no two are ever exactly alike. Be- 
hold the vicissitudes of human affairs! In this view of it, the numbers 
given are the ones we should naturally expect. For it is true that the 
early Greeks, as well as other people, reckoned popularly 30 days to 
the month, and 360 days to the year. It is also known that, down to 
the time of Solon, they inserted an intercalary month every other 
year. This intercalary, it is true, was not a full month, but consisted 
alternately of 22 and 23 days,—for 12 lunations include only 354 days, 
which is short of the solar year by 114 days, making in the two years 
224 days. Now shall Solon stop to multiply 35 by 224? Or say 
there are 174 intercalations of each kind? (Wyttenbach reckons, on 
his theory, 11¢!) Or, shall he take 17 of one kind and 18 of the 
other? To satisfy the demands of our critics, then, the sum must 
end with a fraction, or he must give two reckonings, and say, it is 
the one or the other of these, according to the part of the rerpae- 
tnpis in which the subject is supposed to be born. Before we impose 
such pedantry on Solon, let us cease to call hin—Wise. But talking 
straight forward, when he says,—<Adding the intercalary month, which 
is every other year, he would naturally say,—And let us for conve- 
nience reckon it as a common month of thirty days; and the historian 
would just as naturally omit the qualifying phrase, seeing the data are 
all év t@ gaveps. And it was unnecessary for either to add, as being 
sufficiently implied,—TZhis, we know, is a little above the actual figure, 
but it serves the illustration equally well. 

(2.) But, secondly, there are chronological difficulties which have 
induced many to reject altogether the entire account of this visit. The 
extreme view of this difficulty may be seen by the following dates. 
The legislation of Solon is placed 594 B. C.—‘‘a date,” says T. “in 
which the Oxford Chronological Tables agree.” Pisistratus usurped 
the government of Athens B. C. 560, and according to Plutarch (in Vit. 
Sol.) Solon had returned from his travels before that event; but Cre- 
sus, according to the Oxford Marbles, as some interpret them, did not 
ascend the throne till the same year (560), or as others, not till 556. 
To avoid the difficulty, some have assumed that Croesus was associated 
with his father in the government, some 14 years before the date of his 
own reign. (Borhec. Chron. Herod. Can.) This is not improbable, see- 
ing he was 85 years of age, and his father must have been quite old at 
his death, for he had reigned 57 years (Hdt. i. ¢. 25, 26), notwithstanc- 
ing Thirlwall (vol. i. c. 18) sees fit to spurn it as a shift to save a 
fond story. But, without supposing him to have been formally invested 
with regal authority, it is quite as consistent that such a conversation 
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should have been with the youthful prince, vain of the immense wealth 
which his aged sire already put at his free disposal, while as yet he was 
less burdened with the cares of government, and his judgment less 
chastened by experience. Schultz, again, and others, make Croesus to 
have come to the throne as early as 571 B.C. After all, whether we 
can satisfy ourselves of the precise dates or not, I think most readers 
will feel what Plutarch (for the doubt is ancient) expresses so candidly 
and go judiciously, in his life of Solon :—“ As for his interview with Croe- 
sus, some pretend to prove from chronology that it is fictitious. But 
since the story is so famous and so well attested, nay, what is more, so 
agreeable to Solon’s character, so worthy of his wisdom and greatness 
of soul, I cannot prevail with myself to reject it for the sake of what 
are called chronological canons, which thousands are correcting to this 
day, without being able to bring them to any certainty.” To this 
reflection of Plutarch we may add, that the interval of about one cen- 
tury between Solon and Herodotus would hardly give time for a story 
purely fictitious to have become “so famous and so well attested.” 

To me, the earlier date (571) of the reign of Crassus seems the more 
probable. The data on which this opinion rests are these :—Plutarch 
(in Aristid.) says that Aristides was made archon the year after the 
battle of Marathon, and that his name is on the record next after Phe- 
nippus. By this, the date of the battle is fixed in the third year of the 
72d Olympiad, B. C. 490. 

Darius died about four years after the battle, B. C. 485. (Hdt. vii. 
1.) Reckoning back from this date, we get 73 years and 1 month to 
the beginning of Cyrus’ reign. Thus, 





Darius reigned (Hdt. vii. 4). i . 386 years. 
Smerdis “ ( “ iii, 68) ‘ ; 8 mo. 
Cambyses“ ( “ iii 66) . , ie OE Se 
Cyrus an: Ga i, 214) : i 29 « 

Total . a a ee . . % years. 1 mo. 


to which add the 485, and we have B. C. 559 for the first of Cyrus’ 
reign. Thus far, facts; and the ancient historians agree in represent- 
ing his Lydian war as the first great exploit of Cyrus after he came ta 
the throne. The fall of Sardis, therefore, must be placed in the early 
part of his reign, but precisely in what year is nowhere mentioned. 
The earliest year assumedsis the second of Cyrus, B. C. 557; the latest, 
B, C. 542; the one commonly received, 546; and on this conjecture 
hangs the chronology of Lydia; for the figures in the Oxford (or Pa- 
rian) Marbles, which, if originally correct, would be our guide here, are 
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defaced; and editors and critics differ in their attempts to restore them. 
Taking the earliest date, we have the following 


CANON OF LYDIAN CHRONOLOGY. 


1st Dynasty; Atyade, fabulous. B. C. 
2d do. 3; Heraclida, 505 years (Hdt.i.7.) . 1232 
8d do. 3 Mermnade%; 


1. Gyges, 88 “ (Hdt.i14) . 727 
2. Ardys, 49 “ (¢ “ 4,16) . 689 
8. Sadyattes, 12 “ ( “ i316) . 640 
4, Alyattes, 57 “ ( “ 425) . 628 
5. Cresus, 14 “ ( “ £86) . 571 


(Pisistratus’ usurpation, 560; 
after which a few years Solon died.) 
Sardis captured - , : . OOT 


These dates, which, independent of any fondness which “would fain 
find historical truth in a delightful story,” seem to me the most proba- 
ble, leave no objection to the narrative on the ground of chronology. 


33-72.—SuMMARY.—This interval is occupied in part (c. 84-45) with minor details of 
the history of Croesus ;—c. 46-55, the increasing power and the bearing of Persia induce 
him to seek the alliance of the Greeks, and to court the Grecian oracles.—c. 56. The 
Lacedaemonians, descendants of the Hellenes, the most distinguished of the Doric stock; 
the Athenians, from the Pelasgi, the chief of the Ionians.—c. 57. The Pelasgi, distinct 
from the Hellenes.—c. 59-64. Pisistratus, tyrant of Athens.—c. 65-68. Lycurgus and 
the Spartans, and the wonderful story of the bones of Orestes.—c. 69-72. The alliance 
of the Lacedemonians with Cresus effected. 


13.—2. tdvde elvexa, on account of these things ; which are specified 
in the two following sentences, kad..., Kal...—yiis iuepy, through desire 
of territory. The clause following is only an amplification of the same 
idea. 3. T@ xpnornply. He had received an oracle from the Py- 
thia, threatening danger when a mule should become king of the Medes 
(supra, ¢. 55), which was afterwards interpreted (infra, c. 91) to mean 
Cyrus, the offspring of a Median mother of royal birth, and of a Persian 
father of mean extraction. 4, ricac0a brép, to avenge himself (Mid. 
voc.) upon. — "Agrudyew, sc. vidy. Ctesias, who passed his life at the 
Persian court, and composed a history of Assyria, wrote this name 
*Acruiyas. Diodorus wrote ’Aomddas, though quoting Ctesias. The 
Greeks generally agree with Hdt. in the form ’Aorudyns. 6. yop- 
Bpdév, a word of about as indefinite meaning as our cousin, but, unlike 
that, denotes only relations by marriage,—afinis ; fr. yauéw. It signi- 
fies here, as appears from the narrative, brother-in-law. T. Kara- 
orpevduevos efye. This auxiliary form differs from the simple in fixing 
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the emphasis on the continuative state of the action or its effect 
having subdued him, he held him so; which we express as concisely by 
making the part. attributive to the obj. instead of the subj.—he had 
him subdued. K. § 3810. «. C. § 637. B. 9 144. n. 18. 8. bretjAde, 
went out secretly. Mark the force of td, under cover. 11. mepi- 
cime ed, entreated well. This phrase must have signified primarily the 
using of conciliatory efforts, like our to talk arownd one kindly. —— 
12. wep) moAAod, sc. Adyou, of much account; ef. § 4.7.10. Vig. Idd. 
9. 7. 3. 14. rétwv. The bow and arrow (and more seldom the 
sling) have universally been the weapons in use by tribes rising to the 
first grade above the savage state. The Scyths and Parthians excelled 
in the use of the bow, as the Greek and Latin writers frequently testi- 
fy; and our North American Indians are famed for the same art. 
16. «ore, I. for more, once, at a certain time. 18. déSete, I. for did- 
Seite, lit. showed through, i. e. showed out completely. — épyhv expos, 
extreme in his temper. dp- tr. dpéyw seems to denote impulse of feeling. 
— tpnxéws... decxeln, an accumulation of strong terms certainly for 
Hdt. roughly exceedingly he treated (them) with insult. tpnx-, I. for 
rpaxéws, and denelp fr. a priv. and efkos—insolentia, retains its full form 
only in the Ion. In Att. cont. to aixia, 19. waOdvres...memov0-. The 
aor. marks the act as past, while the perf. denotes the continuance of 
its effects:—having suffered these things from Cyaxares, and considering 
themselves still in disgrace, as having (i. e. by reason of having) suffered 
things unworthy of themselves. 20, @Bovdedoayro. Some Mss. have 
éBotAevoay, which Schw. and Gais. edit, against the authority of Wess. 
Examples of both constructions are found. 92, ébberay, perf. 2, re- 
ferred to 20w; but the present is found only in the part. wy (Il. 9. 
540) and @€ovres (Id. 16. 260.) If we suppose €0éw, the Doric wxa 
would be regular except the augment, and the perf. 2, by transposition 
of @ and w, would give the Ion. gw0a and Att. efw6a. 23. &pynv by 
met. for the products of the chase—venison. 26. Kpe@y, gen. parti. 
































74.—1. od... eed{8ov, for Alyattes of course did not surrender, ete. 
The conclusion of course (84) follows from the law of nations, as ac- 
knowledged by the ancients, respecting suppliants. The ixérns (lit. 
comer fr. ikw) was one who, having committed a crime, fled to some 
prince for protection, where, confessing his fault, and performing cer- 
tain expiatory sacrifices, his person was thenceforth held sacred as that 
of a guest. 5. év dé, Wrytt. supplies the ellipsis here by tots wévre 
Zreot Tovrots, which will not do, for immediately below the occurrence 
is said to have taken place r@ éxr@ @ret. Schw. sup. TavTUS Tats 
ydxas, which lies in the same difficulty, or rats &AAcus padxous, Which 
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is quite crude ; to say that in the other battles, they fought a night-batile. 
In his version he puts semel, which is better. Larcher, by taking 8é 
as correl. with péy (J. 4), makes it point to a time further on, and so 
translates, ‘in the sixth year;’ but wéy has its correl. 5¢ in the corre- 
sponding clause, as even the tyro will see. Cooley (in L.) refers ev to 
the subj. of the sentence, 6 méAcuos, and “being used adverbially (he 
says), it must be translated ‘therein,’ or in the time of that war.” The 
idea of L. is nearer correct, though his criticism is at fault, and I would 
sup. roire r@ xpdévp; and certainly the ellipsis of xpdvos is one of the 
most common.—The war had continued five years with alternating 
fortune, and then; at that time, ete. 6. Siapépovar is part. agreeing 
with og:; continuing. — ém tons, se. ToXNS. 11. odpoy. ..tovroy, 
fining that year as the limit; but not being able to define it more 
nearly. — év r@ 54, in which accordingly, i. e. according to the predic- 
tion. 13. éwavcavro in the mid. takes only the gen. obj. but in the 
act. as a causative, takes the ace. of the person who is made to cease 
from a thing. 15. of... avrods, the ones having caused them to come 
together, i.e. in agreement,—effecting a reconciliation. 18. yapov 
éradAayfhv. Though there was but one marriage, it was an interchange 
of offices between the kings, who are considered each as giving the 
other a child as a hostage. oSrou is the subj. still, The kings of Cilicia 
and of Babylon made the arrangement, and @yvwoay, decided, adjudged— 
the judicial sense of the word. 20. cuuBdores ioxupal, forced com- 
pacts. —— 21. od éAover, are not wont, or not likely. -—~ 23. duo- 
xpiinv; a vexed word, which has strangely mingled bile and erudition. 
All the emendations proposed are justly condemned, and Wess. says— 
Sola durat controversia, quid éuoxpoiulny?—the only question left is, 
what is the meaning of éu-?—to whose authority critics generally 
accede, in interpreting it, the surface of the skin. But the prep. és 
impugns that sense; for they would hardly get blood if they cut only 
to the surface of the skin; and I venture to suggest, dpoxpotny; or, if 
Mss. are clear in their consent for duo-, take that to be from dpos, as 
the Ion. frequently shortens the long vowel (see Tab. L.), and render, to 
the quick—dvareixover. Cf. our lick. 




















15.—2. thy... onuavéw, which I shall expose in the sequel,—-the 
attempt, namely, of Astyages to destroy Cyrus in infancy. V. cap. 107. 
et seqq. 5. xpnopov KiBdjrov, ambiguous oracle. This oracle, as 
given ¢. 91. infra, was iy orparetnra ém) Mépoas, peyaany apxhy adroy 
naraavcew, ‘if he should make war against the Persians, he would 
destroy a great kingdom.’ And when Cresus, after his own fall, 
reproached the god for deceiving him, the Pythia replied, that he did 
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it not justly; for that if he had counseled wisely he would have sent 
his messengers again (and messengers on such a mission went not 
empty-handed) to inquire—whose kingdom. 

Remark.—The eclipse predicted by Thales modern savans have 
eagerly sought to identify, from its great importance to chronology. 
The following facts and opinions are gathered from Larcher. Eude- 
mus places the eclipse in question, vaguely, about the 50th Ol.; Pliny, 
definitely, in the fourth year of the 48th Ol]. and in this “he is counte- 
nanced by Father Riccioli, M. Desvignoles, and President De Brosses. 
There was (he adds) an eclipse on the 28th of May, in the year 4129 
J. P.; but the Olympic year commencing with the summer solstice, the 
month of May, 4129, falls in the third year of the 48th Ol.” This 
cannot be the eclipse foretold by Thales, he thinks, for two reasons. 
(1.) Cyaxares, in whose reign it occurred, according to Hdt. died in 
4120. (2.) The eclipse was visible at Sardis only a little before sunset, 
and not at the river Halys, where the armies were, at all. A conclu- 
sive reason, certainly. After naming several other eclipses, to reject 
their claim, he fixes on the one which occurred J. P. 4117, supported 
by the authority of Fathers Petau and Harduin, Sir John Marsham, 
President Bouhier, and Father Corsini. The only objection that can 
be made to this one is, he says, “that the shadow passed over the 
Euxine sea by Scythia and the Palus Meotis. It is certain, therefore, 
that this eclipse could not have been central on the banks of the Halys, 
but must have been very considerable.” Not considerable enough, 
however, I judge, for our purpose. Cooley, the English editor of L. 
adds:—“Solar eclipses nearly total, and the shadows of which pass 
over a given locality, are much less frequent and afford less room for 
choice than the commentators on Hdt. seem to have imagined. Two 
eminent modern astronomers, Oltmanns and Pingré, separately retrac- 
ing the eclipse alluded to by Hdt. have both arrived at the same result, 
in assigning it to the year 609 B. C. * * * As the date of this event 
may be regarded as an ascertained point in chronology, the conclusion 
arrived at by MM. Oltmanns and Pingré is of much importance.” 


——— eee 


SumMARY.—From ec. 75 to 94 Hat. relates the retreat of Croesus to his capital after an 
indecisive battle at Pteria—the capture of Sardis, and the ultimate reception of Croesus 
into the confidence of Cyrus. The narrative is entwined with many interesting facts, 
some of which are sufficiently marvellous, and embell’shed with digressions, by means of 
which he keeps along the contemporary history of Greece. In cap. 94he states that, in the 
time of Atys, the country was so sorely pressed by a famine that many of the Lydians 
were compelled to emigrate; that they settled among the "OpBprkol, and called them- 
selves, from the name of their leader, Tuponvoi. 
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The history new, following the fortune of the conqueror, passes on to the East; 
and that we may know who Cyrus is, the historian naturally begins at the beginning. 
We are thereby led at once into the antiquities of the oldest empire of the post-dilu- 
vian world. The images of Nimrod and the patriarchs, of Semiramis and Nitocris, 0. 
Babylon, and Nineveh, and Ecbatana, rise around us in their magnificence. The study 
of this portion of history, while it constitutes one of the most useful parts of solid learn- 

ng, is invested with the charm of romance. 


(95.—1. *Embdi¢nrau. The root of this word is probably the particle 
¢e, which indicates motion or tendency towards an object; e.g. xauace, 
ground-ward. In the verb, the earliest form would be analogically (a. 2) 
¢hv, and the earliest pres. di¢nus, a form which is found only in this 
compound dep. émBi(nua A derivative (nréw (cf. Lat. beto fr. be, Balyw) 
has the same stnse, to seek, and a cognate, érdi(w, has the cognate 
sense, to doubt, to be in a state of ingquery; the mid. voe. of which, as 
dep., is sometimes used in the same sense as émidi(nuat — 6h, according 
to our plan. — évOevrev. See remarks on Jon. Dialect, 2. ¢. 2. Tov 
Kdpov...kareiAe. The complex construction of this sentence cannot be 
imitated in our language. The sense is, that the inquiry now is, who 
this Cyrus was who destroyed the power of Croesus, as if the sentence were 
obj. of émbdi¢nra; but this would put the main substantive in the sub- 
ordinate relation of a predicate, and that in a subordinate clause (ris Ay 
8 Kipos, 6s... ete.); instead of which, the genius of the Greek language 
puts the subject of the discourse in the more prominent position of obj. 
of the leading verb, and says, the inquiry ts concerning Cyrus, and 
subordinates the circumstantial question, who and what he was; quales 
fuerit. The construction of the relative clause is also idiomatic in the 
mode of condensing it from a compound sentence to a simple one, by 
compounding the two subjects (Sorts) and reducing one of the verbs to 








a participle. 8. Tlépcas, connect with Kipoy. — drew, I. for orn 
(Lab. vii. 5.) — fryhoavro, they became masters. The force of the mid. 
voc. is apparent in most deponents, both Greek and Latin. 4. oi. 
The post-positive article, according to the classification of the older 
grammarians, exhibits the true office of the article (articulus, up@pov) 
connecting the subj. (ueretérepor) with the dependent part of the sentence, 
and in such case is generally rendered by our demonstrative; those not 





wishing to embellish the exploits or character (Td, sc. Epya or xXphyara. 
B. § 125. 5. n. 6.) 6. tpipactas. Xenophon, in his Cyropedia, differs 
somewhat from Hat. in the story of the birth and childhood of Cyrus; 
ZEschylus, in his tragedy “The Perse,” is still different; and Ctesias 
gives a third variation. It is probable these are the three traditions 
Hat. alludes to. 8. Tis &vw Aatns, the upper Asia. So the Greeks 
distinguished the more distant parts of the continent from the peninsula 
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which lies between the seas, which they called 4 xérw ’Actn, the lower, 
or, as we more commonly say, the lesser, Asia; or, with the Latins, Asia 
Minor. The dividing line was the river Halys. Cf. c. 1638, thy “AAvos 
rorapov &yw ’Acinv, in which construction &yw and xkdétw answer to the 
Latin wltra and citra. | 

Remarks.—The chronology of the eastern monarchies has claimed 
much attention from scholars, and it is vain to hope for a perfect reso- 
lution of all its difficulties. And this sum of 520 years, given by Hat. 
as the term of the Assyrian empire, is one of the greatest obstacles to 
any tolerable reconcilement of discrepancies. It therefore demands 
our notice. 

There was a revolt of the Medes, something over a century before © 
Detoces (see next chapter), led by the satrap Arbaces, who ascended the 
imperial throne and gave to Assyria a line of Median monarchs, extend- 
ing (through Defoces and his successors, as is commonly assumed) 
to Astyages; with whose fall under Cyrus the history of this mighty 
empire closes, in the year 559 B.C. Ctesias, in his r& Mepoixd, impor- 
tant portions of which have been preserved in the extracts of several 
ancient authors, gives a list of the Assyrian kings, copied out of the 
archives at Babylon, from Ninus (or his father Belus) to this Astyages. 
From the accession of Arbaces to the fall of Astyages, he makes to be 
267 years. This places Arbaces 826 B.C. From Ninus down to Arba 
ces the sum varies, both in the ancient authors who copied his list 
and figures directly and in those who took them at second hand, and 
in the later editions of the same author. The extreme range of the 
difference is from about 1300 to 1429 years. The highest number is a 
various reading of Africanus; the lowest is a copy further removed 
from the original, and probably less reliable. Another reading of 
Africanus is 1404. Diodorus, who, as well as the last-named author, 
transcribed from the original, reads variously 1360 and 1400, with the 
qualifying phrase something more than; a form of expression which 
gives a strong presumption that the round number 1400 is the true 
reading. The relative value of these dates we cannot discuss in a 
brief note; but let us assume Africanus’ 1404, agreeing so nearly with 
Diodorus’ ‘more than 1400,” as probably correct. This added to 826 
carries us back to 2230 B. C. as the first of that Ninus who gave his 
name to the capital of the empire. Ninus and Abraham were contem 
porary, and following the LXX, we find them a little more than 1000 
years after the flood. How does Herodotus accord with this # 

According to the common mode of settling his account, the 520 
years is to be reckoned back from Arbaces, which therefore brings us 
to 1346,—a point which should be, if the language of Herodotus repre: 
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sents history, a notable epoch, at least in the Assyrian empire; so nota- 
ble, indeed, as to obscure the humbler origin of its power. The best 
apology we can make for our author, is, to suppose some great extension 
of the sway of Assyria about this time, which brought it more imme- 
diately, perhaps then for the first, to the notice of the Greeks ;—a 
notion, though not sufficiently founded, yet not without some counte- 
nance from ancient authors. It must have been not far from this time 
that the empire first carried its arms to the borders of Europe; for 
according to Diodorus Siculus (ii. 22), Priam was subject to the great 
king and received succors from him during the ten years’ siege. 

But if this be not satisfactory, those who take the scheme of the Assy- 
rian succession mentioned above, which puts Deioces and his successor 
in the list of Ctesias, do not scruple to count the dates of Herodotus as 
of little worth, and do a willing violence to his numbers. They reduce 
the reign of that prince from 58 to 40 years to make it agree with their 
scheme. But against such a measure there are serious objections. We 
are not justified in changing numbers arbitrarily to satisfy a theory 
unless supported by the strongest reasons; and in this case I think 
the reasons are all against it. But further, the scheme is totally 
irreconcilable with the facts of the history, as given by Herodotus 
(i. c. 102 et seqq.) For the difference of names, it may be conceded 
that the same man may be known by different appellations in the 
records of different nations, but we cannot so easily accommodate con- 
tradictory facts. 

Let us look at the facts. Herodotus, as his purpose was to inquire 
after those things pertaining to the history of Cyrus, comes directly to 
Deioces, the head of the royal family of Media with which Cyrus was 
connected. The revolt and anarchy which led to his elevation are 
therefore the subjects of which the historian treats here; and not at all 
the revolution of a century previous, which cast down Sardanapalus 
I. and inaugurated the dynasty of the Arbacide. Then, the satrap 
carried the allegiance of Media with him as he mounted the Assyrian 
throne, and, except the province of Babylon, the empire retained its 
integrity. Now, Media stands off and remains independent. Moreover, 
Phraortes the suceessor of Deioces wages war with Assyria, and with 
manifest success. (c.102.) His successor, Cyaxares, continues the war, 
and, at length, having subjected the provinces in detail, he struck a 
fatal blow at the capital and became master of the empire. His name, 
therefore, and that of his successor Astyages, appear in Ctesias’ list of 
Assyrian kings, agreeing in their proper designation and in the time of 
their respective reigns. It is otherwise with Phraortes and Detoces, 
who were Median kings. The two lines of monarchs run into one, in 
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the person of Cyaxares, and the two authors have continucd their lists 
severally down through the common reigns. Hence the confusion. 
The facts, then, are sufficiently clear and consistent. What of the 
dates ? 

The sum of the four Median reigns is in Hdt. 150 years. We have 
then 559-+150==709 B. C. for the accession of Deioces. The next 
question is, whether the 53 years of Defoces should date from the suc- 
cess of the revolt and the independence of his country, in which he 
seems to have been a leading spirit from the first, or from the time of 
his election to the throne. In the former case, the numbers which pre- 
cede join on with those which follow this dividing line, and give conti- 
nuity to the reckoning. This is like an historian, is like the care which 
characterizes our author. In the latter case, he throws in uncounted 
some odd years of the unregulated state of the country, thus making 
a gap which unsettles his chronology. This is unlike the historian. I 
assume, therefore, as the more probable, the former case, and set the 
column of Assyrian chronology directly above the Median. Those who 
think otherwise will add such number of years for the intervening 
period of anarchy as they judge proper, observing only that the age of 
Detoces will confine them to very narrow limits. 

I must next add an observation which may be put by some to the 
charge of temerity, seeing the Mss. and Edd. give no various readings 
in this place. Nevertheless, let it be judged. The “520 years” of Hat. 
would be written éreag’x’. Now, if instead of that he had written 
Zrea,ap’k’; or &rn,agp'r’,—1520 years, we have the two great authors 
agreeing, as follows: 


CTESIAS. , HERODOTUS. 
Last of Astyages, 559 B.C, 559 B.C. 
to Arbaces, 267 years. To Deioces, 150 years, 
From Arbaces, 826 B.C. From Deioces, 709 B. CG. 
to Ninus, 1404 years. to Ninus, 1520 years. 
2230 B.C. 2229 B.C. 


Such agreement, chronologers are accustomed to say, sufficiently demon- 
strates the general correctness of the numbers. 

From the elevated point we have now reached, as the learner can 
easily glance up through the next higher epoch and take in the com- 
pass of the earliest post-diluvian history, I add:— 

That the kingdom or colony of Assyria was planted some genera- 
tions previous to Ninus by Asshur (whence the name), a distinguished 
chief who went out from Babylon (Gen. x. 11. The prolepsis in the 
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name of Nineveh is common. They are not to be listened to who con- 
found Nimrod and Ninus; nor they who sublimate proper names into 
abstractions, assuming, as Niebuhr in Rome, that ancient history is 
fable. Rather, ancient fable is history ebscured.) Babylon, therefore, 
founded by the great-grandson ef Noah, was the older city, and was 
the ruling power of the East till the valor of Ninus gave to Assyria 
that preéminence which justly ranked him as the founder of the 
empire. Previous to this, there flourished at Babylon, according to 
the ancient chronographers, two dynasties, the first commencing 225 
years after the dispersion of the nations; that, I understand them to 
mean, consequent on the confusion of tongues; which brings us to 
within about 400 years of the flood. This gives us for Babylon the fol- 
lowing scheme, which may be taken as approximately correct: 

To the Dispersion, : ‘ . ; about 400 Post-Dil. 

Dispersion to First Dynasty, . : : . 225 

First or Chaldean Dynasty, . e . - 228 

(or, according to some, 193) 
Second or Arabian Dynasty, . ‘ ' . 215 


Tota, . . .  « 1063 





years to Ninus and the supremacy of Assyria. Abraham was born, 
according to the LXX, 1072 years after the flood. 


96.—1. adrovduwy, independent, not free republics nor in a state 
of anarchy. 2. @de... meptjadov, thus they come round again to 
tyrannies. The word tyranny is here used distinctively of the usurpa- 
tion. 3. codéds, like the Lat. prudens, signifies endowed with talents 
and skill for practical, and particularly political, affairs. 4. é€pa- 
wOels, w. causal gen. enamored (of a thing) The part. expresses the 
state of the subject. 6. ev TH... HoKee, in his own (sc. town, rdun) 
both being formerly a tried man in respect of the adininistration of jus- 
tice, and (now) somewhat more and more earnestly applying himself there- 
to, he made it his vocation. Sucaootyny limits déxmos and emO€uevos as 
well as #ioxee. This kind of zewgma, common in Greek and elegant for 
its conciseness, is not practicable in English; hence the necessity to us 
of supplying the relative words. 9. 7 Sixatw. (C. § 449. a.) 
ll. Siucaorhy... aipéovro, chose him their judge ; observe the force of the 
mid. voe. 
keeping the mind on (rhy apxhv) the supreme power, as an object, implies 
the desiring and using arts to obtain it. 
The subj. of the sentence is of demonst., to which airot is apposilive 
and rendered distinctive by the particle nal—themselves also ; 1. e. those 
an the other villages, as well as those in the village of Deioces (ey 7h 























12. prveduevos fr. pydouat, cont. with epenthesis of ¢; 


14. bore... dinacdpmevor. 
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EwuTod). 15. kata Td dpOdv, according to rectitude; justly. —- 
17. rére érel re Hxovoay. These particles present another instance of 
the condensed elegance and force which the Greek language acquires 
by ellipsis. Lit. then and when they had heard, i. e. then (they heard) 
and when (or after that) they had, etc. The construction is frequent. 
Cf. c. 108 infra, kal mp@rdés te eAdxice, he both (divided into compa- 
nies) and he first did so (i. e. he was the first to do it). Also c. 105, ra 
érel re, and dé éwef re, in which cases the full expression would give, 
first the assertion, that it was so, and then the relative clause, when it 
was, ete. The explanations of Hoogeveen (Gr. Part. sub. voc. ve) and 
Viger (Gr. Id. ¢. 8. § 7) do not meet the case. 18. réAos. CO. § 487. 





97.—1. éripoiréovros and wvyPavopévwy illustrate happily the law 
that the idea often controls the grammatical form of the word, as here 
the number of the collective noun. When the author speaks of a multi- 
tude as coming, they are viewed in unity ; but when he speaks of their 
having learned certain facts, requiring individual attention, the idea of 
the individuals composing the multitude prevails. 8. és... avael- 
pevov, every thing depending on himself. 4, mpoxari(wy. The use of 
apd here in its local sense is legitimate, as marking the fact that the 
seat of judgment anciently was in front of the palace, or more openly, 
in the market-place (the d&yopdé or forum), or, in the East, in the gates ot 
the city. 5. TOY, BC. XpNUaTwv. 9. edl50cay... Adyov, they gave 
to themselves talk, i. e. entered into conversation. 11. od yap com- 
mences what the partisans of DeYoces are supposed to have said. This 
intimation of the cunning of DeYoces shows sufficiently the philosopher 
in the narrator. He reasoned the nature of his facts as carefully as his 
age permits us to demand. 12. pépe, like the Lat. age, in hortitative 
discourse, come. 14. adroit... tpepdueba, L. translates, we can culti- 
vate our fields in peace; and remarks—“I am probably the first who 
has given this meaning to the phrase, of which, however, I conceive 
not only that it is susceptible, but that it cannot receive any other. 
“Epya signifies, all the labors of the country, ploughed fields, harvests, 
even the trees, as appears from IL v.92. * * This word, says Apol- 
lonius (Lex. Hom.), signifies in Homer, agriculture, when that author 
employs it simply and without the addition of any other word to deter- 
mine the sense.” 15. «yn, I. for wy (by ellipsis of 65¢. C. Tab. [ 63), 
modifies ratra, giving it indefiniteness—something like this ; in some 
such a way. 


























98.—2. wodAds, I. for roads. For construction, see note, c. 32. 1. 46. 
Cf. M. § 584. 3. és 8, to the degree that. —— 7. va... xdéons, wher 
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(i. e. in what part) of the country. So the Latin, wb gentium. Cic. The 
partitive sense of iva determines the use of the gen. The classification 
of words according to their accidents does not affect the principles of 
construction. 10. wéAtopa, fortified town, or stronghold ; a distinc- 
tion observed by Hdt. between this word and méats. 11. &AAwy 
depends on émméAco Oat. 12. reWoudvor. This passage throws light 
on that blunder of grammarians who have referred the fut. mid. of this 
verb to mdcxw. What one is persuaded to, he suffers or permits. The 
two words meet, in signification, on common ground, but should not 
be confounded in etymology. They are probably from the same ulti- 
mate radix, but the divergence is developed in the simplest verb-form ; 
the stem of the one being a0, and of the other we@, or m6; which are 
strengthened into md@cKxw, mdoxw, and wévOw or welBw. 13. *AyBd- 
raya. See Rem. at the end of the chapter. 15. érépou is construed 
with the comp. snadrepos, and mpouaxedor is dat. of measure of excess. 
16. 7d uty... émrd. Read xodwrds as attributive predicate of 
xwptoy. For the construction of dere... eva, see K. § 341. 3. a. The 
antithesis of the second clause (indicated by the correlatives wév and 8e) 
turns on the particular sense of émerndeb0n, as expressing the idea of 
the effect of art, in distinction from the natural advantages of the local- 
ity. The whole sentence might be rendered: On the one hand the situ- 
ation, being elevated, contributes somewhat to this result (lit. that it should 
be so); but on the other hand, it is effected something more by art, there 
being seven circles altogether. 21. nara... wéyabos, about equal, in 
extent, to the circuit of Athens. For this sense of kara, see Lid. & Se. 
signf. v. and vi. 

RemarK.—We cannot from Herodotus determine the location of Ag 
batana. Itis thought by some that there were two towns of that name, 
one the capital of greater Media, the other of Atropatene ; and Major 
Rawlinson argues that it is the latter of which Hat. speaks. The for- 
mer is believed to be near the site of the modern Hamadan, a strong 
argument of which is, the identity of the name. The Chaldee form of 
Agbatana was Achmetha,—a slight variation, consistent with the prin- 
ciples of etymology—which the Syrians have changed to Ahmethan, 
and the Persians to Hamadan. 

It is not necessary to suppose that Detoces was the original founder 
of the city, but only that he chose it for his capital and enlarged and 
fortified it. The traditions of the East claim for it an antiquity superior 
to that of Semiramis, in whose day, as in later times, it was the summer 
resort of royalty ; and that by her queenly munificence it was adorned 
with a splendid palace and a most stupendous work of art—nothing 
less, namely, than the piercing of the Orontes mountain with a tunnel 
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fifteen feet broad and forty feet high, through which she poured the 
waters of a little mountain-lake, to refresh the city. 

For the extent of the place, Hdt. is well supported by other ancient 
authors. Diod. Sic. says it was 150 stadia; Thucyd. makes Athens 
about 148, and Dion. Hal. 168 stadia. dt. writes as if he judged from 
personal observation; that he had seen both cities, and they were appa- 
rently about equal in extent. 

The more common and now established orthography, Ecbatana, is 
conceded to be less correct than that of our author. 


99.—7. yerAav... aicxpdv. Gract is doubtless to be taken in the 
adverbial sense, as ine. 1. The Orientals have ever been nice in their 
sense of decorum. Cf. what Xenophon says of the Persians (Cyroped. 
I. 2): Aloxpdy wey yap rt Kal viv éort Mépous nal rd &romriew, Kal Td 
amrouvtrecbat, kal Td pions mecTos patverOar: aicxpdy BE Eri Kal 7d idvra 
wou pavepoy yeverOat 7} TOU ovpyaoa Evexa, } Kal BAA TwWds ToiotTov. In 
India and Arabia there is the same scrupulous propriety in regard to 
spitting; and in this they do but express the instinctive sentiment, 
not of the East, but of humanity, wherever evil communications have 
not corrupted good manners. To spit on one has ever been held the 
last mark of indignity. Hence Job (xxx. 10), in his extremity of 
degradation, says, “They abhor me; they flee from me, and spare not 
to spit in my face;” where perhaps the sense is, before me, instead of 
in my face. ‘The note of Barnes on this passage is sufficiently instruc- 
tive to suffer a repetition here. He says: 

“The Hebrew may mean, either to spit in the face, or, to spit in 
the presence of any one. It is quite immaterial which interpretation is 
adopted, since in the view of the Orientals the one was considered 
about the same as the other. In ¢hetr notions of courtesy and urbanity, 
he commits an insult of the same kind who spits in the presence of 
another which he would if he spit on him. Are they not right? Should 
it not so be considered every where? Yet how different their views 
from the more refined notions of the civilized Occidentals!_ In America, 
more than in any other land, are offences of this kind frequent and 
gross. Of nothing do foreigners complain of us more, or with more 
justice; and much as we boast of our intelligence and refinement, 
we should gain much if in this respect we would sit down at the feet 
of a Bedawin Arab, and incorporate his views into our maxims of 
politeness.” 

Well to say, but, alas for our Arabs! recent travelers testify that 
their habits in this respect have sadly relaxed “ since they assumed the 
habit of smoking tobacco ;” and Niebuhr says he observed that the mas- 
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ter of a family had a little china spitting-pot near him. 12. ére- 
potos. Not of another nature, as some interpret; but, another person, 
another sort of character, instead of their familiar companion. — dpéwot. 
Part, dat. plu. to agree with og. Deioces must not be supposed to be 
the inventor of a new policy, but only as imitating the custom of orien- 
tal monarchs. 





100.—3. ras... ypdoorres, the litigants. The Attics used the mid. 
voc. — apd. See note, ¢. 24,1, 2. and. 32. 1. 2. —— 4. Siaxplywy, DISCER- 
NO, DISCERN. 6. éxexoouéaro. Third pers. plur.; Ion. ending. Tab. 
viii. — ef... S8piCovra. *A literal rendering of this clause: if he should 
ascertain any one having violated (the laws, that is), gives us a wrong 
idea, as if, assuming the act of a violation, he would say, if he should 
find out who had done tt ; whereas the sense is, if he should learn that 
any one had done such a thing. The Greek is of necessity ambiguous, 
for want of a gerund, whereby the person is made the more conspicuous 
and the act subordinate. This, however, is in accordance with the 
genius of the language. (Cf. ¢. 82. J. 46.) We are more logical, and 
express the different relations elegantly and concisely by a change 
of case in the substantive. Cf. ¢. 38, Mera 8& SdrAwva oixduevor, after 
Solon going. We would say, Solon’s ;—making the act of departure the 











object of the preposition. 1. xara... &diuehuaros, according to the 
desert of each one’s offence. — éBixalev, See Tab. II. and VIII. 3. (1.) a. 
8. xardoKorot...Karhkoo. Our word spy corresponds in its lit- 


eral sense to the former of these words, but is extended in use so as to 
coyer the ground of both. A spy is expected to hear as well as see, 
This sort of “secret police” is an essential part of the organization of 
despotism. Cf. c. 114 infra, op@arpov Bactréos, the king’s eye; and vil. 
939, d80puadkwv, highway-guards. This use of xarhkoor is rare. — avd. 
Motion upward from the lowest extreme reaches at length the highest ; 
hence, up through; throughout. So of time, ava macay Thy juepny, 
through the entire day. K. § 290. 


101.—1. cuvéorpeve, lit. turned together, as a shepherd would dif- 
ferent flocks; so did Detoces gather the several tribes of the Medes 
under his protection and bind them under one government. 2. yé 
vea, fr. yévos. The map exhibits the probable location of these tribes, 
according to Larcher. The Magi were the Priest-caste of Persia. The 
name, Mogh, is derived by oriental scholars from mah, signifying great, 
(cf. Lat. magnus,) illustrious, or the head. 





102.—2. rpla kal mevrhxovra, Ctesias assigns but 40 years to the 
reign of this prince, if we concede him to be the same as Arteeus, in his 
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catalogue; and modern chronographers make it even less. The dis- 
crepance is explained on the hypothesis that Ctesias dates from the 
time when the regal power was confirmed to him over all Media, and 
that Herodotus includes a portion of the period of anarchy, from what 
time the influence of Defoces began to prevail. (See Rem. c. 95. sub 
fine, and c. 130.) —-4.dmrexpiro, was not content, fr. dry and the root 
xpa or xpe (perhaps cognate to yelp, the hand), representing the idea 
of necessity, something of prime utility, hence wants, which includes 
desires and demands ; it did not put away his desires or demands ; that is, 
did not satisfy them. rovtowt. The dat. is obj. of ém) in composi- 
tion. 6. Mfdwy; dependent on drykdous, as gen. of inferiority. (C. 
§ 349.) 8. thy ’Aotnv, means with the Greeks, when not otherwise 
defined, only the upper Asia. 9. tovs "Aoo....eixov. The -distine- 
tion is between the nation at large and the Ninevites; and instead of 
the simple connector kal, we should expect the complex xad 3) xal. 
(See c. 1. 2. 7. n.) 10. téTe... dwecredrwy, but at that time they were 
forsaken (lit. left alone) of their allies, as having revolted (lit. stood off, or 
put themselves away) from them; as related above, ec. 95. 11. &a- 
Aws... ijkovres, being however in other respects quite prosperous. For 
gen. with ed, see K. § 274. 3. (b.) C. § 895. Cf. also c. 32. 1. 30, perplws 
.. Blov. 12. ém) rodrous 54; a clause appositive to ém ’Agc-, 1. 9,— 
a repetition which a loose style often demands, and is happily indi- 
eated in Greek by 54; against these, as I said. 14. oroards; con- 
nect with airds; a large portion of his army with the king himself was 
destroyed. 
Remark.—The facts of the history are clearly irreconcilable with 
the supposition that Defoces and Phraortes are in the line of the kings 
of Assyria. (See c. 95. Rem.) 


























103.—3. kal mpards te. See note, c. 96. 1.17. 4. éAdxioe. Some 
Mss. have éAdxnoe. — kara téAea; per cohortes. Schw. This sense of 
Tédos comes from the idea of completeness; a complement. — robs év 
7h *Acin. Hdt. means to save his Greeks from the charge of being so 
late in learning the military art. 7. obros 6, this is the one; 6, as 
demonstrative and predicate. 8. dre... eyévero. See c. 74. — ool. 
C. § 410. K. § 284. (10.) 9. 6 thy... wre. It would appear 
from this, that the power of Assyria was limited almost to its capital. 
vw, above, 1. e. beyond the river; ultra fluvium. The Halys was con- 
sidered the boundary between the empire of the East and the Zgean 
provinces. Hence the designations 4 kdrw, and # &yw ’Aclyn. V.c. 95. 
l. 6. n. 11. tiwwpéwy... Kal, both (for the purpose of) avenging 
his father, and, ete. 13. of and mepixarnuévp agree together; to 
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him sitting down around, i. e. besieging. —— 1%. gevyouo!, part. agree- 
ing with rodvroot. 

Remarx.—The Scyths, a people spread so widely through Asia and 
Europe, from whom some derive the appellation of the Scotts, are not, 
I think, indebted for a name to any of the fanciful derivations usually 
offered, but bring their name and their descent from Cush, the son of 
Ham and father of Nimrod. (Gen. x. 6,8.) They are known through the 
East as Cushim or Cuthim. (See Tab, III. %.) They were therefore the 
builders of the tower of Babel, and the leaders of most of the great 
enterprises of antiquity. Nor is this the first time their power was 
felt in Egypt. They are believed to have been the race of Hucsos or 
Shepherd Kings, whose name was such a terror to that country in the 
days of the patriarchs. From Egypt they are said to have sailed, with 
their Pallic or Pelasgic brethren of Pheenicia, to Ireland, to which they 
gave the name of Scotia; and their remembrance of the Zower of Babel 
—a symbol of the pagan worship of this race universally—will account 
for the Round Towers of that island. (See Faber’s Proph. Dissertt. Ap- 
pend. iii.) In central and middle Asia and Europe, their history is 

better known. 


104.—2. ed(éve, for a well-girded man; i. e. in condition to travel 
with expedition. Time as a measure of distance is naturally taken for 
a standard, and where the mode of travel is such as to secure uniform- 
ity, it is a very correct measure. The foot couriers of Asia are said to 
average thirty-three miles a day. 3. ov... bwepBivat, it is not much 
to pass over, ete. The simple narrative of Hdt. like that of Robinson 
Crusoe, touches on the colloquial level. 4, 5:4 péocov, by a complex 
construction, performs the twofold office of adjective and prepositional 
phrase ;—one intermediate nation between them. 5. Sdomeipes, writ- 
ten also Sdmepes, “occupied the country north of the lake Urumiyeh, 
and about the sources of the Euphrates and the Araxes. Their name no 
longer remains, unless we should venture to trace it to that of the Ze- 
bari, a tribe of the Kurds now dwelling further south, near the great 
Zab; though there is no good ground for such a conclusion.” Cooley in 
L. 5. mapaperBouevoiws elyar, are construed with ger, /. 1, together 
with ed(évp 636s; the dat. in regimen with the verb, and the nom. 6dds 
and the substantive elva:, subject of the same; it és to a good traveler a 
journey of thirty days, ete... . but (it is) to those having passed by this 
(rodro, sc. 2vos) to be in the Median (territory). 
8. ey detif, sc. xeupl. 9. cvpBadrdvres, having joined batile with. 
_—— 11. érésxov, sc. abrods, held (themselves) upon, 1.€. overspread and 
held the control of. 














6. TavTn, se. 6d. 
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Remark.—A glance at the map shows the intelligence and clear 
understanding of our author. The main Caucasian range extends from 
near the Palus Meotis, south-east to the shores of the Caspian. The 
most direct and frequented route was on the southern side of the 
mountain, near the coast of the Euxine, through Colchis. But having 
missed the upper pass, the Scyths were forced to keep along the other 
side of the range till they reached the Albanie Pyle, near the modern 
Derbend ;—a route more circuitous and doubtless much more difficult. 
This same route has been traversed in modern times by the Huns, on a 
similar incursion, and still later by Peter the Great. 


105.—1. Kal éwel re. See c. 96. 2. 17. n. 
egOa, he turns them away from coming on further. 'The English idiom, 
unlike the Greek, does not admit the negative with the dependent 
verb. The pregnant brevity of the Greek is more compendious than 
the Eng. The difference is here. There are two acts or objects in 
view,—their advancement and their halt—the one having a genitive, 
and the other an accusativte relation to the verb; or, more analytically, 
the one in genitive relation with dé, the other in accusative relation 
with the verb ;—a point of departure and an object; from the one to 
the other of which he would persuade them. In Eng. whichever particle 
we use requires its own object; i.e. we persuade from advancing, or to 
return. The Greek places the particle of departure foremost, with ellip- 
sis of its proper object, and brings in at the end the ultimate aim as ace. 
object; as here, from (advancing further) he turns them to the not ad- 
vancing further. The Eng. gives one sentence entire, which sufficiently 
implies the other ad factum, but not ad verbum; the Greek gives the 
extremes of the two sentences with the verbal ellipsis. Cf. ¢. 2.2.1, és 
Atyurrov améecbar; also c. 1. /. 8. and note in that place; also éxmndap 
és Thy OddrAacoay, c. 24. 5. Supins. This name was applied to the 
whole country from the Euphrates to Egypt and Cilicia. The Hebrews 
called it Aram, from the father of Nahor; whence Aramza, a name not 
unknown to the Grecians. 6. mapekerdddytTwy, having passed by out 
of (the country). The distinctive use of the particles is never lost sight 
of, 12. édvres. Mark the near connection in sense also with the Lat. 
co, to go. 16. épav, depends on gor: subaud. Cf. c. 104. 2. 1. and 4, 
Zort... elvar; and c, 24.1. 33, @xew.. . dpvéecOu. K. § 306. 1. (c.) 
18. évapéas. This is probably a Scythian word, and its etymology there- 
fore not to be sought in the Greek. As to the nature of the malady, 
enough has been written. Without troubling the learner with the 
various opinions where none agree, I give the following from Larcher: 

“ Hippocrates very clearly explains this in a passage which I shall 


4. &morpémet . . . woped- 
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quote at full length, and from which we may gather both the cause 
and the effects of this malady. ‘Their continual exercise on horseback 
occasions to the Scythians acute pain in the joints; they then become 
lame; and if the disorder augments, the hip falls backwards. In the 
nommencement of the malady, they cure themselves by cutting the 
vein which runs behind each ear. When the blood ceases to flow, they 
fall asleep from exhaustion; and on awaking, some are cured, and some 
are not.’” 

He proceeds to say that this remedy is fatal to the virility of the 
patient, and that when he perceives his powers of manhood gone, he 
" attributes it to the Nemesis of some offended deity. “‘They then clothe 
themselves in a woman’s garment, acquire the habits of women, and 
join them in their employments.’ ” 

Cooley adds, on the authority of modern travelers, that among those 
Caucasian and steppe regions of Europe and Asia, “cases are frequent 
of males losing the strength and physiognomy of their sex, and assuming » 
the dress and habits of women.” 


106.—3. drvywptns; see c. 4. 1.7. n. — xwpls piv... Xwpls dé. To make 
the antithesis more conspicuous Hat. often adds to wey and 8, the article 
rt) or the demonstrative rodro. (Cf. c. 30.12.19.) On the same principle 
here, xwpis, being demanded in the latter clause for its relation to pdpov, 
is repeated in the antecedent correlative for greater distinctiveness. 
On the one hand they exacted tribute from each one (éxdorwy is all taken 
distributively) as they were accustomed to impose on each; dnd besides the 
tribute, etc. For pépov, the principal Edd. have ¢épwy,—which 1s quite 
impracticable. époy é. is plain, but this reading gives a difficulty in 
the relative ré; and to relieve this, Reisk conjectured dé, which is 
approved by Schw. ; but this again demands éméBaadoy for éréBadAoy ;—a 
reading which is not indeed without the support of at least one Ms. It 
would read then, they exacted the tribute which they imposed—a declara- 
tion hardly consistent with the style of Hdt. I prefer the reading 
given in the text; and understand it, that after the assertion that they 
exacted tribute, the neut. rel. introduces a general remark—zf was a 
thing they were accustomed to do wherever they came, to levy i. 
9. ravmep. The office of the wep is to render tay a little indefinite ;— 
not to say that the identical old limits were reéstablished. — Kal... Te, 
and in addition. 10. ér€poit Adyoust. Soc. 184 below, ray ex Toto 
Acovplost Adyouot pvhunv Tworhooua; but this promised Assyrian his- 
tory probably perished in the embryo, like many another noble concep- 
tion of noble minds. Such a work is nowhere referred to by the 
ancients, except it be in one place in Aristotle (Hist. Animal. vill. 18); 
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where he mentions Herodotus’ account of the taking of Nineveh. He 
may have made some beginnings on such a history, or an essay on the 
siege and capture of Nineveh, which would answer the special promise 
made in this place. This is the more probable as it was a theme to 
tempt the pen that could delineate a grand historic scene. As a coun- 
terpart to the taking of Babylon, Hdt. ought to have given the picture 
to the world. 
' _RemarKs.—This second fall of Nineveh was final. Here its history 
—long, eventful, cruel, glorious—finds its end. The city is buried in 
its own ruins, is covered literally from the eyes of mortals by the accu- 
mulated dust of ages, its very location become unknown, and its sacred 
tombs insulted by the foot of the wandering Arab, ignorant of the 
treasures enshrined beneath—a gift from antiquity to the curiosity of 
the nineteenth century. By the labors of Botta and Layard, the frag- 
ments of the city are exhumed. At the same time, a knowledge of the 
Assyrian character is recovered, and the long-buried inscriptions are 
deciphered, which shed new light on the history of the empire. 
Nineveh was situated on the east bank of the Tigris, near its junc- 
tion with the Zab. In Jonah (i, 2) it is called “that great city,” as if 
it was distinguished above other cities for extent; and also (iil. 3) “an 
exceeding great city, of three days’ journey.” A similar phrase—Nivos 
peydAn—occurs in the epitaph of Sardanapalus as quoted, by Diod. Sie. 
(ii. 23), which he says was composed in the barbarian tongue and after- 
wards translated by some Grecian. The same author (ii. 3) gives the 
extent of the city as 150 stadia in length and 90 in breadth, or about 
60 miles in circuit. Strabo says (xvi. 1), “it was much larger than 
Babylon.” Diodorus (ut supra) says it was protected by a wall rising 
100 feet above the plain, broad enough for three chariots to drive 
abreast on the top, and surmounted at intervals by towers, 1500 in 
number, which ascended to the height of 200 feet. We may abate 
something from these figures for the excited imagination of Diodorus, 
but that it had works of art—sculpture and architecture of beauty and 
magnificence, is attested by the recent excavations. He also depicts 
the corruption of morals as extreme. In 8.8. besides Jonah, Zeph. (ii. 
14, 15) and Ezek. (xxxi.) unite, to use the language of Kitto, “to con- 
firm the view which has been given of the commercial greatness, the 
surpassing opulence, the high culture, the immense population, and the 
deep criminality of the city of Nineveh,” as well as “the greatness 
of its dominion and the grandeur of its state.” The only statistical 
datum from which to estimate the population of the city, is that of Jo- 
nah (iv. 11), ‘more than sixscore thousand persons that cannot discern 
between their right hand and left;” which is generally taken to mean 
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infants. Now our census tables show the ratio of persons under five 
years of age to the whole population to be, in our country, about 1 to 
4%. Assuming it to be the same in Nineveh, and assuming five years 
of age for the limit of the infancy, it would give the sum of about 
840,000; which is a probable estimate, considering that the city, 
though so extensive, was not built compactly. Besides the denuncia- 
tions of Jonah, the destruction of the city was foretold by Isa. (xiv. 25) 
and Zeph. (it. 18). 

That portion of the Assyrian history which links itself with the his- 
tory of Israel and Judah, is in the period between the first and second 
capture of the city by the Medes. Arbaces is generally understood to 
be the Tiglath-Pileser of Scripture, and his immediate successors the 
Shalmaneser, Sennacherib, and Eserhaddon, who worried and carried 
captive the chosen people. (See Prideaux’s and Russell’s Connections, 
and Kitto’s Cyclopedia Bib. Lit.) 

Like the Pharaoh of Egypt, Assur seems to have been a common 
title for the kings of Assyria, or rather the family name, retained from 
the ancient founder of the colony. Pul or Bel (Belus, Baal), signifying 
lord, was also common. Thus, Tiglath-Pileser, otherwise called Pul, is 
Tiglath (probably a variation of Tigris) Pul-Assur. So, Shal-man-Assur, 
and Assur-Haddon, which in Greek, with the addition of Pul, becomes 
‘Sardanapulus; i. e. Assar-Dan-Pul. Those who deny the personal 
character of the Asshur of §.S. cannot have observed the force of this 
monumental testimony. 


107.—1. ’Aorudyns was son-in-law of Alyattes king of Lydia (¢. 74) 
and brother-in-law to Croesus. 
ering over his dream to the dream-interpreters of the Magi ; which office 
of the Magi, as the Persians, or Chaldees, as the Babylonians called 
them, is well elucidated in the book of Daniel. (See above, ¢. 101.) 
8. avBpds dpalny. Cf. Lat. tempestativa viri; of proper age for a hus- 
band. 10. 8507; Pres. Indic. as if from 8:56. 12. &ywv adrov, 
taking him, considering him, to be. Xenophon makes Cambyses king 
of Persia. 


5. bmepOéuevos .. . Td évitoy, deliv- 














108.—1. Suvomeotons.. . ret, in the first year of Mandane’s living 
with, etc. See c. 100. 2. 6. n. 4, émoxet. Cf. c.104. 4.11. 6. ézt- 
rexa; fr. er) and rékew; being near upon the time of her delivery. 
4. yevvduevov. We have no form to represent the pres. pass. part. and 
ean express it only by cireumlocution. 8. éx... pos, according to 
his vision; of, the dat. of personal limitation. 12. oikhiov. Larch. 
argues that this word = ovyyevfs; but not well. Harpagus was in- 
deed a relative and also a friend,—intimate in the house—two things 
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not the same nor necessarily meeting in the same person. 13. mpi 
yun... mporbéw, the thing which I would enjoin on you. mpoobéw, the 
subjune. aor. 2. (See Tab. VIIT 3. (2.) a.) 14. pndapa rapaxphon, 
you may by no means neglect. Two things that are in the relation 
expressed by mapd, are in close proximity (see ¢. 24. i, 2. n.), but indi- 
vidually distinct from each other. (Cf. ¢. 32.4.15.n.) The former idea 
prevails in such words as mapaxpijua, at the very thing, or in the act; 
the latter, in rapaxpdouat, to abuse, or fail to perform the proper duty. 
15. éwurg reprméons, you would tumble upon yourself round about ; 
i.e. fall to ruin—a metaphor taken, as T. thinks, “from a house falling 
in upon itself.” -—— 16. és cewuTov, sc. ofknua. 17. dtew. See Tab. 
VIL 5. 19. évSp) r@de; meaning himself. A courtly deference 
leads him to avoid the pro. personal—a usage common to all polite 
people. On the same principle 7d éudy (2. 22), == due. B. § 128. n. 2. 














109.—1. rovroior; dat. instrumental. 2. rnv. Schw. with Aim. 
Portus would supply the ellipsis by oroA}y or kéounow. Others have 
proposed ¢nulny. But there is not usage for the ellipsis of these, as of 
é68év. Hat. interprets himself well in vii. 223: thy él Oavdrw %€odov 
rovevevor. Supplying 88ov, I would take it in the adverbial sense of 
manner ;—in the way in which they were accustomed to array for execu- 
tion. 6. TH, sc. 83y. — od8’ ci... palverat, not even if he should be- 
out of his senses and rave worse than he now raves. 8. mpocOjnrouat 
Th youn, will accede to the purpose; more literally, add myself to the 
opinion ;—a form of expression which arose probably from their man- 
ner of dividing the assembly in ascertaining a vote; those who would 
sustain a measure proposed going over to one side of the house to join 
themselves to the party of the mover. Cf. Lat. ire pedibus in sententiam. 
In the British House of Commons, the practice is still continued, I be- 
lieve, for one party to withdraw from the house while the other is 
counted. 11. %pcevos (I. for &po-) yévov. Gen. of explanation. C. 
§ 895. — OeAhoet.. . avaBjvat. Larch. says, “@éAw and @€eAw are fre- 
quently redundant ;’—a remark quite unphilosophic. Cooley adds, 
“egéxew is here used for wéAdew;”—which is hardly less so. More 
properly it is simply an auxiliary = will, which is etymologically = 
Bova-oua: == vol-o. The auxiliary system of forming the tenses, less 
used by the classic authors, must still have been in common colloquial 
use; for when learning perished from among them, and classic modela 
ceased to’ influence, the people transmitted to modern Greece as a 
household inheritance, yw and 6éAw and é@éAw as essential auxiliary 
parts of the verb. Thus the Romafe makes a pluperfect by the help 
of efxoy or efxa, and a future and conditional by the help of the pres- 
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ent of @éAw and the impf. and perf. of é0éAo. 14. &AAO... méeyiorros. 
In such comparative sentences, the full construction would have the 
predicate expressed in both clauses, which however all languages agree 
to dispense with once. We commonly make the ellipsis in the second 
member; the Greek, as here, in the first. 





16. tay tTwd, se. SovAwy. 





110.—1. ém) requires the ace. Some Mss. have Bouxdaov. The best 
Edd. agree in BourdAwy, to which we must supply rivd, or rodroyv. 
3. émirndewrdras, most convenient or fit for his purpose. The reading 
has been much disputed. 4. €wurod; i. e. Harpagus. —— 6. Sake. 
According to Le Fevre (or Faber) as quoted by L. the Hyrcanians, a 
people governed by the Persians, still call a dog Spac. The Russians 
say Sobaka or Sabac for the same thing. 7. brépea... odpéwy is tau- 
tological, but admitted to classic rank. Plains lying at the foot of the 
mountains; sub radicibus montium. 8. ovros 5h, this one as I said, 
or the aforesaid. 9. Bopéw... aveuov. See c. 6.1. 4. n. —’AyBardvwv; 
gen. of origin; taking the direction from Agbatana as the stand-point. 
16. épnudrarov, sc. pmépos. 17. ro. See Tab. VII. 1. —— 
18. repimowhon, is not exactly like our unclassical to get around the doing 
of athing ; but rather, ¢o do or act round a thing, 1. e. to make pretence 
of doing, while you avoid coming at the exact thing. 19. oe; con- 
strue as subject of diaxphoecOa. Ch exphoaro, c. 117. 2. 238. 


























111.—3. 7G... jpépny, to whom now also himself, the wife ; i. e. whose 
own wife also (kal referring to émlret, connecting it with the idea of the 
same word in c. 108) was daily expecting to be delivered. Some explain 
the last clause to mean that she had been in labor all day—a sense the 
words will not well bear. 4. tére kws, just about that time. ws 
relieves the rére from the expression of precise exactitude. 5. ppov- 
rid, anxiety; serious and painful thought is a common sense of the 
word. 9. é& déAmrov, ex insperato; contrary to expectations. 
11. 7d has the double relation of object of iSe7y and subject of yevéoOa ; 
what I could wish not to have seen and never to have happened, etc. be- 
Aoy is used either alone or in connection with ¢éi, ef@e, at@e, ws, to ex- 
press a wish. 19. @ds. See ec. 24. J. 80. n. 21. €pepoy. Impf. 
was in the act of carrying it away, before he discovered its real charac- 
ter. — doxéwy... elvar. Supply wadlov. Supposing ct to be a child of 
some one of the domestics. 22. @duBeoy; root OauB, and 6af, tp. 
Cf. thump, thumb, dumb, dupe, stup-eo, and Heb. Ban (dum). 23. xpu- 
o@ Te Ka) efuact. A case of what the old grammarians would call hen- 
diadys, like Virgil’s pateris libamus et auro (Geor. 2. 192); but it is 
fairly questionable whether such a mode of interpretation is legitimate 
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at all. — mpds, sc. to’rowt; or as adv. moreover. 24. apdka; a 
purely Jon. word. 25. wuvOdvouat implies that he drew the informa- 
tion from the escort by his inquiries. 





112.—1. “Aya... Kat, Ga, an adv. of time, joins with kal, to 
connect the action of the two clauses as simultaneous ; and it qualifies, 
not the several verbs separately, but aggregatively the complex action. 
The herdsman said these things, and uncovered and showed the child, 
all at the same time. It may be rendered by supplying the connector 
that with &ua: at the same wme that he said this, he also, ete. 
3. yourvdrwy and dydpds both depend on AaBopnévyn:—taking the man by 
the kenees—the manner of earnest entreaty. C. § 368, 369. K. § 278. 
3. (b.) S. § 179. 4. ofés re. See c. 29. 1,9. n. This phrase is by 
ellipsis of the antecedent correlative, to.odros: such an one as to be or 
do, etc.; i. e. to be able or capable of, ete. In the full construction the 
subsequent is either oids Te, or Gare. Of the enclitic re, Seager says 
(in Vig. Gr. Idd. C. IIL § 8. R. 9), “it is aremnant of antique language, 
signifying fere, as the Lat. que.” 6. emoouevous. C. § 588. (a), 
§ 635. In Eng. and most modern languages, the verb is quite barren 
of participles, which defect we supply by the Infinitive. 7. OS... 
tySpa, when now she did not thereby (&pa, i. e. by such means, her entrea- 
ties namely) prevail on her husband. 10. réroxa; perf. 2. of rlerw. 
ll. reOveds; perf. 2. part. of @vhoxw. Tab. VIIL 2. C. § 287. 
13. éddoen fr. &Aloxowat. Tab. VIII. 3. (1.) a.—— 14. jpiv. It is better 
to consider this dat. as obj. of influence (C. § 408, 409) than as agent, 
though it is implied that the same persons were also to be agents of the 


























action. 15. 5 mepedy, the surviving one ; fr. meptelut, to be, 
113.—2. tov... Todroy. The relative pronoun and demonstrative 


are equally adjective. The noun to which they both belong is gener- 
ally expressed but once, and that more frequently in the antecedent 
clause, whence it is called the antecedent, and omitted in the relative 
clause. Sometimes, as here, the reverse has place. Which boy (i. e. the 
boy which) he brought intending to put it to death, that one, ete. C. 
§ 522. ALR. xlvil. maida is obj. equally of pepe and Oavareowr, and 
needs not as in Eng. the representative i¢ with one of them. See c. 96. 
I. 6. 0. nT. &s... eyévero, when now the third day was to the child 
being exposed (lit. lying out there). See c. 31.1, 22.n, K. § 284. 10. (a.) 
10. érojuos. The subj. of the inf. is the same as that of én, and 
therefore in nom. case. 12. el8e...rodTwy, and saw through them. 
They were his eyes. Cf. c. 114. 1. 8, épOarpoy BaciAéos, and note on 


c. 100. 2. 9. 
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114.—1. 54; a particle vastly convenient and very comprehensive. 
It might be rendered here, according to current tradition ; or like the 
Lat. ut accepi. Cf. Sall. Bel. Cat. c. 6, where, in sketching the history 
of the city in the earliest times, he gathers out from the much that is 
uncertain, that which is in his opinion the most probable, qualifying 
his narrative with this phrase, ut accept. 6. érixAnow. See note on 
emavuplny, c. 14. 1. 18, “as they used to surname him.” T.—— 8. ép0aa- 
udy Baoirdos. Seec. 100. 2.9. n. “The confidential officers through 
whom he beheld his kingdom and subjects * * So the Chinese state 
paper of 1834 called the British superintendent, the Barbarian Eye.” _T. 
They were sometimes employed in the more important and more dig- 
nified missions to foreign governments, either as secret emissaries or 
accredited ambassadors. 10-12. efs... éxéAeve. A case of anacolu- 
thon. K. § 847. 5. (a.) The sentence commences with efs as logical 
subject of the sentence, as if it was to be the grammatical subject of 
éroinoe, but yap interrupts the connection, throwing that clause into 
parenthetic relation to the sentence, and eis then as grammatical object 
of éxéAeve should be accusative. 15. perelOn; aor. 1. pass. fr. pert- 
mut, I. for weé-. 16. maAAdy 11, somewhat more ; i. e. more than ordi- 
nary. The absolute comparison is more frequent in Greek than in Eng- 
lish. 18. Kupov, either depends on rotyoua or mpds, supplied from 
the subsequent clause, in which case we would render Aéywyr, calling 
him ; or, we must supply, as obj. for Aéywy, a clause embracing the 
idea of the previous sentence,—saying it had come, or he had suffered 
this; in which case, Kdpov as gen. of agent depends on id, supplied 
from the previous clause, or mpés, from the subsequent one. 

















115.—5. 2b 8, you then; it is true, is it, that you, ete. dh appeals 
to the boy as conscious of the fact now charged, and assures him that 
the king believes the report. 8. Travra rovTov; acc. of object and 
effect. C. § 484. K. § 280. 12. Adyov... ovdéva, had no account (or 
reason), 1. e. to render; no excuse for his conduct. 14. rev. Tal. 
VII. 5. — dde. See note, c. 108.119. This child is ready for you, is 
little better than slang in English, but quite classic in Greek. Schw. 
and Gais. edit Se. 














116.—2. dvdyvwors, re-cognition. — oi depends on éddxee. 3. 
mporpeperbar... Ewurdy, to have some resemblance to himself. xpoad- takes 
after it a dat. or eis with ace. — bméxpiois. The primary idea is that of 
answer, but often, as here, with the associated idea of the manner or style 

‘of the answer as the most prominent notion. The secondary sense 
of hypocrisy comes from the association of the stage, where the szoxpl- 
rns answered in an assumed character. 4, éAcvOepiwrépyn, more 
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noble, or freeman-like ; namely, than became one born a slave. See n. 
ce. 114. 1. 16. 5. éxmaayels. Cf. the Fr. hors de soi; out of one’s self. 
The Lat. could express it by stupefactus ; but the Eng. is at fault for 
the word. It means, stricken powerless by any strong emotion. 
6. pdyis, via, i. e. vi (magna), with (great) effort. The Gr. connects Big 
kal pdyis. Cf. pdais, and poyéw, pworéw, Lat. molior ; to toil, to moil. 
— dveverxeis; the exact opposite of éxmaayels; brought back, i. e. to 
self-possession ; “ brought to.” 8. Bacavlon fr. Bdcavos, the touch- 
stone, Lapis Lydius, so called from its principal known locality; for an 
interesting account of which, see Smith’s Dic. Antiqq. 17. dvaryras, 
distress, particularly tortures, as below, /. 19. 21. nal... avrdy; a 
sentence grammatically irregular, but logically clear and elegant. What 
follows re cal, is a substantive phrase connected to Arrds:—he came 
down to entreaties and (to this also, namely) begging him to have pardon 
for him. aréBawe implies not condescension, but prostration. 

















117.—1. rod piv... émoéero, immediately made less account of (i. e. 
had less concern about) the herdsman who had exposed the truth. —— 
9. kad éadaow... Kal peyddws. The conjunctions are correlative, both.. 
and. 5. Tém... Katexphoao, what sort of death did you make use of 
against the boy. maida may be construed, by the grammars, as ace. of 
limitation, or specification ; or better, as obj. of kard. Cf. 1. 23. The 
simple verb not having the further obj. denoted here by ard, the ac- 
tion is limited to the subject—he suffers or experiences the fate ; hence 
mais, in nom. —— 8. tpémerat... d5dv. See K. § 279. 6. 10. 6kws 
... voor, how in respect to you I might act according to your intention ; 
i. e. to compass the death of the child—which was the only essential 
point in the command. For got, see K. § 284. 10. (a.) ©. § 410. 
17. &xpt ob, se. xpdvov. 20. ebvovxywy. Hunuchs were often employed 
in important missions of trust and confidence, other than those to which 
they were specially designated; if indeed the common notion of the 
derivation and primary application of the word is correct, of which 
there is room to doubt; for edvh + Zxw, ought to give edyhxos. I ven- 
ture to suggest that the derivation may have been from ed + vdos + Exo, 
which would give precisely this form, edvodxos; and that therefore the 
primary sense of the word was generic, a faithful servant. The more 
common use of the word, then, to denote the class of servants having 
charge of the harem, would be a special and secondary sense of it; as 
a qualification for which office, Eastern jealousy demands the cruel rite 
of castration, as we commonly read their history, or, as modern travel- 
ers assert, excisio omnium partium genitalium. Cf. evo. Exeuw, Plat. 
Gorg. 22. rouwtrm...mais, Seen. 1. 5. and. 110. /. 19. 
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118.—1. évetye. All the Mss. and principal Edd. have éveixee. 
Thus Gron. Schw. Gais. and Steph. ed. 1. In his second ed. Stephanus 
changed it to évetye. 2. kardrep, lon. for xa@ G&rep; so without the 
enclitic, Hdt. has xard for naé’ &. 4, karéBaive, commonly inter- 
preted to signify the coming to the point ; directly at the subject. I take 
it in its literal sense (cf. c. 116. 2. 21) and as referring to his manner; 
he came down, i. e. from the tone of anger which he had at first exhib- 
ited. It predicates then a change of position of the subject relative to 
the other party. As above, the herdsman changed from a position of 
denial to that of confession and entreaty; and here the king, from the 
attitude of menace to that of conciliation and pretended favor. It might 
be rendered here, he changed his manner, or tone. 6. €xauvoy, labo- 
gavi. This word in modern Greek has supplanted aoréw in the sense of 
facere. 7. nad is correlative with ve, 1.5. He suffered from the re- 
proaches both of his own conscience and of his daughter. -—— 8. rodro 
pey...tovto 5é. Seec. 80. 1.19. and e. 106. 1. 3. 














119.—1. mpooxvyjcas, having done reverence, or made his prostra- 
tions, according to the oriental custom of salutation of an inferior to 
one of higher rankeor dignity. It is unfortunate perhaps that in the 
Gospel this word is uniformly, I think, rendered worship, where some- 
times only the reverence of ceremony is intended. It must not, as 
some, be taken as derived from kdwy, with the idea of fawning, and ser- 
vile caress, like a dog; but from the common radix kw, with the idea 
of affection, respect, homage. 2. peydrAa toinodpevos, lit. making great 
things to himself; i. e. being greatly gratified at the happy turn of 
affairs and building large hopes on the favor of his sovereign. — auap- 
vas; Ion. for apapria,— és Séov. The common interpretations of this 
phrase, advantageously ; commode ; recte; id quod debuit, come quite 
short of the idea, which is that of necessity; that the result was so 
caused by fate, or the overruling providence of deity, and that therefore 
Harpagus was pardonable. His fault was construed as a providential 
necessity. 5. rea... pdadira, about (kov) thirteen years at the most. 
Schw. renders xov pdaora, fere. 6. ’Aorudyeos; se. oikla, or Bact 
Ania. K. § 268. b. B. § 125. 5. 10. kara pédea, limb from limd, 
membratim. — Sedov fr. Siaipéw. — Ta pty... 7d 5€, some and other 
parts; these and those. 14. waperiOéaro. See Tab. VIII. 3. (2.) 
They must have had each his separate table—a custom common with 
the ancients. Cf. the history of Joseph entertaining his brethren, Gen. 
xliii. 32-4; also what Tacitus says of the Germans: “‘— cibum capiunt: 
separate singulis sedes ; et sua cuique mensa.” De Mor. Ger. ec. 22. 
15. waidds depends on &AdAa (sc. wépea) in the next line. 16. &xpwv, 
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is adj. construed like the Lat. swummus, medius, etc. :—the extremities of, 
ete. 19. fodeln fr. Sona. The vr: softens the expression and gives 
an air of politeness to the question, which were otherwise blunt. 
20. mapépepov, Tota: mpooéKeito, they, to whom it was appointed, brought 











along. 
if we read mpoordyres, setting before; which is the reading of the Mss. 
and of most of the Edd. and which, as giving a better sense, I would 
have edited, but that it escaped notice till it was too late to correct. 
The former reading is an emendation of Schweigheuser’s. In some 
other places, as ¢. 2, mpoooxdyras; c. 129, mpoootas; where the sense 
rather requires it, as those who edit mpo- understand it to be for mpos-, 
the correction of Schw. is to be approved. Thus Gais. in ¢. 2, mpooxdy- 
vas; “Vulgatam formam, quam Mss. constanter servant, propter eupho- 
niam in usu fuisse docet Grammaticus post Gregorium.” 25. éfe- 
madyn, evrés re éwvtod; two expressions, the exact opposite of each 
other in sense, and the latter, the opposite, ad verbum, to the Fr. hors 
de soi. See n.c. 116. Z. 5. 26. brev... Kpéa, of what animals flesh. 
1. apecrov... &pdn, that whatever a king may do is pleasing. 
31. mdyra, sc. TH Aciupara. 

Remarx.—Instances of behavior more cool than that attributed here 
both to the king and to Harpagus are scarcely to be found on record. 
The historian is notwithstanding true to nature. The profoundest 
passion agitates the surface least. We are wont to think, it is only in 
the East that passion so intense and purposes of revenge so deep-seated 
and so patient as that of Harpagus, find place; and yet it is barbarous 
man equally in warmer or in colder climes. 


22. mpocordvres, is to be taken transitively; presenting ; or 














120.—2. robs... %xpway, the same ones of the Magi who had inter- 
preted the dream for him in that way ; i.e .in the way previously related, 
c. 108. The ellipsis is apparently strained. 5. éme(wore kab wh arreé- 
Gave, is a tautology which only the simplicity of a primitive language, 
or the laxity of colloquial style, would tolerate. So er: kal wepteort, 
1.7, is no better. 9. of... Baoirées, actual kings. — éreA€woe morh- 
gas; that complex mode of seeking to give full expression to the idea; 
which settled itself at length into the system of auxiliaries. So in /. 11, 
Siardtas elye,—forms frequent in Hdt. 12. és pepe, to what do 
these things appear to you to lead? 13. ék...iwvds, by a precon- 
certed plan of some one. 15. mapa... Kkexdpne, for our predictions 
have sometimes found their accomplishment in trifling things ; more liter- 
ally, some of our predictions have issued in small things. Cf xwpetv 
ebruxéws, kaxGs, to turn out well, or ill. Lid. & Se. err in saying that 
Zvi is found in Hdt. but once. The construction of the next sentence 
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is precisely similar. 16. Ta... éxdueva, at least the things per- 
taining to dreams. éxouat with a gen. is to be referred to the head 
of touch. C. § 368. K. § 278. 8. (b.) ye isan exceptive, not an inten- 
sive particle. 18. ravrn mrcioros yvduny, very much of that opinion. 
For this use of wAcioros, see c. 98. J. 2. and reference there. 19. é&f- 
ke dveipov; lit. that the dream goes out ; i. e. it surceases, or is dismissed 
from duty, its office having been accomplished. 21. rot gives the 
address more the character of direct appeal, as, I charge you. See n. c. 
32. 2. 8. 24. aepl woAAov. ‘The gen. of price,has sometimes zep) or 
ayrt, 25. xelyws refers to the clause és... mepuodca, as a supposi- 
tion; thus it (the subj. is supplied from apxhv) is alienated, passing over 
to this boy. 29. Kal... wépos, we also share in the government, in 
our proper degree ;—the part, namely, which is appointed—a happy use 
of the article, giving submissiveness to the expression while it betrays 
the priestly ambition which preéminently characterized the order. 
30. nuiy... mpoowréov. The verbal in réoy takes the dat. of the agent 
with the case of the verb :—it concerns us to look out for you, ete. (pros- 
picere). 33. Gol... Tapaxereuducba, we advise you such other things ; 
which are specified, namely, in the sentence following ; i. e. we give you 
this further advice, namely, to send away the boy, etc. This seems to me 
plainly the sense of the passage, though all interpreters, so far as I 
learn, agree in giving ér- rot- the sense of similarly ; like us; idem fa- 
cias. 





























35. robs yewapévous = yovéas, his parents. 


121.—2. 70 wai. Astyages now addresses him by a term of endear- 
ment, my son, which implies the actual relationship; and hence the 
explanatory clause introduced by yép. This term was used in address- 
ing grandchildren as well as children. 8. Tedeny, Ion. for rerelny, 
agreeing with dw, a vision of a dream (which was) not accomplished. 
4. xalpwy joined with the imp. 7 has its common sense of a part- 
ing salutation—go, and may you be happy. 
Midpaddrny. 











6. Mitpaddrnv, Ion. for 


122.—3. detduevor... terevtiicu. This sentence seems so elliptical 
as to render the sense quite obscure. Sefduevor expresses merely the 
reception they gave him as a stranger; then, as éxv@ovro is commonly 
interpreted, as with ellipsis of the object, when they had learned (who 
he was); but it may more strictly be rendered, when they had made 
their inquiries, giving us a glimpse of the social life of the times. When 
strangers were brought together, certain reciprocal inquiries, such as 
should bring the parties to some acquaintance and understanding of 
each other, were customary. This must have been so then, as now. 
And that is precisely what this word is adapted to express—they made 
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their inquiries; i. e. the customary introductory inquiries. We have 
no need then to supply a grammatical object for the verb. The inqui- 
ries of course brought out the astonishing fact, whereupon, peydrws 
domd(ovro, they embraced him ardently ; (‘with tenderness and trans- 
port,” is the elegant rendering of Beloe). ofa 5) émorduevor, as sup- 
posing hitherto; émo-, lit. planting one’s self upon, implies knowledge 
when the object is matter of one’s own observation; when it depends 
on testimony, it implies entire conviction or belief. airlka rdére redev- 
THoa, that he died immediately then; i. e. when he was born. 
5. tordpeov expresses that they now set earnestly about inquiry or in- 
vestigation, to bring out the history; while érd@ovro expresses only the 
casual or customary inquiry of conventional use. 6. reve, dds. 
Cf. %pn Adywv, c. 118. 1. 6. A various reading for pds, is cpéa, which is 
not to be listened to; another is s@éas, which gives a tolerable sense, 
but not so good as the received. — mpd... wActorov, that formerly he did 
not know, but had been very greatly in error. 9. awd, in the sense of 
temporal rather than local relation; from the time they set out on the 
journey. ll. Hie... aivéwv, he went praising her ; (see n.c. 1.1. 205) 
or he went on doing it (to express continuity) 8:4 wavrds, sc. rod Adyou, 
through the whole story. Editors have been puzzled with this use of 
Hie, and Schw. conjectures #e—“ forte je... emaivéwy periphrastice pro 
éxjve.” But it is rather the verb to go than to be, that is called into 
general auxiliary use. 12. ra wdyra is predicate to Kuve: Cyno was 
every thing to him, ete. Cf. wAcioros, c. 120. /. 18. 14. karéBadroy 

. pee, put about a report that when Cyrus was exposed a bitch 
nursed ham. : 

Remarx.—Compare with this, what Livy says (Lib. 1. ¢. 4) of the 
similar story of Romulus and Remus “ pressing the paps of the wolf;” 
that it was the reproach of she-wolf cast by the other shepherds on La- 
rentia the wife of the shepherd by whom they were brought up: Sunt 
qui Larentiam, vulgato corpore, dupam inter pastores vocatam putent.” 

Without disputing here whether either of these accounts is strictly 
reliable, they give ground for a reflection of fundamental importance in 
the study of ancient history. We see, in them, how a slight perversion 
of fact transforms history to fable; how a perversion in some insignifi- 
cant particular may throw an air of fiction over a series of important 
historic events. Now the business of the historian of the primitive 
class, to which character Herodotus approaches more nearly than any 
other, is simply to give the record or the tradition as he finds it. The 
aum of his criticism is: 




















“T cannot tell how the truth may be; 
I say the tale as ‘twas said to me.” 
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But if with the character of narrator he combines that of philosopher 
and critic—and Herodotus is not wholly wanting of just and valuable 
censures—then his business is, to analyze, to separate the actual from 
the fictitious, to detect the germ of truth lurking in the guise of fable 
or buried under the rubbish of exaggeration. Under the guidance of 
this principle, perhaps in the story of Arion (c. 23, 24)—one of the 
most trying to our author’s fame—we have but to substitute a ship 
bearing the name of “The Dolphin,” for the jish of that name, to 
restore its just proportions and set a veritable and living picture in its 
true light. Modern skepticism were more wisely employed in this 
work of analysis and discrimination, seeking how much of truth may 
yet be rescued from these ancient shipwrecks, rather than how much 
of the real fragments and gems they may still deliver to the maw of 
the all-devouring deep. 


123.—3. wéumey introduces the means by which he attached him- 
self to Cyrus, and sought to attach Cyrus to his interests—sending gifts ; 
and émOupéwv, the object in view—desiring to avenge himself on Astya- 
ges. 4. odk... eoomevny, he did not see revenge about to be; i. e. did 
not see any hope of effecting it. 5. émirpepduevov. Wytt.—in which 
he is followed by Schw. L. and others—supplies tyuwpby after this 
word, and attributes to the ém- a peculiar force looking specially to this 
object; growing up as his avenger ; i. e. for this particular purpose. 
1. rdde is subject of xarépyaoro, and oj, dat. agent. C. § 417. 9. év} 
éxdory is each one separately. 11. karepyacpévov...rodvrou, this now 
having been effected by him, namely, the persuasion of the Medes. 
13. 6 “Apraryos; take as subject of elxye; Harpagus wishing to make 
known his sentiments to Cyrus, etc. had no other (means of doing it). See 
c, 24. 1, 33. n. 17. efxe, sc. wutd, as it was, i. e. before; with its 
natural appearance, the hair not being torn off. 19. Onpevrij is 
appositive predicate to muorotdtw, Which is distinguished as subject by 
the article; to the most trusty of his servants (arriyed) as a hunter. 
20. amd yadoons, from his own mouth; personatly. — di8dvta. See 
c. 8. 1. 6. 





























124,.—2. evairg... évedy; the tautologic simplicity of a primitive 
state of a language. 4, of... émopéwat, “for over thee do the gods 
watch.” 'T. who also cites Isa. xlv. 1, ‘Thus saith the Lord to his anoint- 
ed, to Cyrus, whose right hand I have holden,” ete. yap is often used 
with ellipsis of that for which it assigns a reason. Reisk would here 
supply 2) paddov Gedy rev, to which Wess. and Schw. assent ;1.¢. oh son 
of Cambyses ; or rather of some one of the gods; for, ete. Others, on 
the authority of Matt. § 615 (who says “the sentence with ydp is often 
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placed, by the haste of the speaker or writer, before that for which 1t 
gives the reason”), make it a case of hyperbaton, referring it to the 
sentence ov... Tioga, avenge now the murder of yourself on Astyages, for, 
ete. This is too constrained. But on the other hand the ellipsis is 
oftenest such as cannot be supplied verbally from the context, but is 
rather an idea suggested by what is said; nay, it often is not even 
suggested by the language used, but only existing in the mind of the 
writer, he sets forth the reason simply, and we must infer what that 
sentiment or notion was from the nature of the reason given; as here, 
a conviction in the mind of Harpagus, that Cyrus was destined to some 
great mission. This is quite natural and elegantly concise when the no- 
tion is such an one as the writer has arrived at by deduction from that 
which is assigned as the reason. The reader is thereby simply put in 
the way of the same process of deduction. Logically, it is an inverted 
enthymeme. The same rule applies to the next ydp, 1. 5, for (if it 
were not so) you would not, etc. Taking the two together we have an 
inverted enthymematic sorites; and reading the series in the direct 
order, it is, (1.) Cyrus has a peculiarly happy fortune, therefore he 
must have been under the special care of the gods. (2.) He is under 
the special care of the gods, therefore—what? Whatever follows is the 
idea from which the writer starts, and which he omits as being suffi- 
ciently obvious from the premises. 7. 7b 5é See n. ¢.106. 1. 3. 
8. ra is joined with mdyra; I think you have already (kal mdda) learned 




















all, 9. emphxon fr. rphoow, lon. for mpdcow. 10. wérovOa. See 
n. ¢ 98. 2. 12. 1l. Av... welOecbat, if you will be guided by my coun- 
sel. —— 18. orparnAdree ; Imperative mood. 14. Fv te... Hy Te, 


whether—or. The copulative particle as the connector of the protasis 
is altogether natural, and is found in many, perhaps all languages, in 
their earlier and simpler state. The Heb. vau, and, is also used as a 
conditional, if. The Eng. an differs not in sense from and, and they 
are probably of the same derivation, and correspond very nearly to ¢/; 
the former being from anan, to grant ; the latter from give ; as we would 
say, grant this, grant that ; one conditioned on the other. Such forms 
as #v, Lat. si, and Fr. soét, are only conditional or imperative forms 
of the substantive verb, and must be of later development. 15. gore 
... BotAea. Supply 7a wdyra, or the like, as subj. of gor. 17. mpds 
eo, of your party; in favor of you. This gen. construction regards 
the person ogo, as the author or leader, from whom the subordinates 
take the command. See Jelf’s K. § 688. and cf. c. 110. 2. 9. 18. dy 
for odv. — éroluov. .. édvros; the sing. used to denote the scheme, the 
whole business taken aggregatively, all things. — ye is an exceptional 
adverb, and according to its relation seems sometimes to intensify, and 
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sometimes to weaken the expression: ye évOdde, here at least, however 
it may be elsewhere. 





125.—2. copwrdry. See n. ¢. 82. 1. 46. 8. eUpicxe Te. Some 
Mss. and Edd. read edpisxera:, which is perhaps to be preferred. 
4, radra; alii rdSe, which is objectionable as indicating an antithesis 
to the former radra, those and these; whereas both refer to the same 
thing, he devised these things, and acted accordingly. 6. pn. See 
c. 24, J. 30. n. ". modenvivar; cf. c. 124. 1. 14, drodex Oa. 
8. Spérayov. The state of the arts was not so rude in Persia at this 
time as to require them to use their agricultural implements as weap- 
ons of war. They had heavy scémetars curved after the fashion of the 
scythe. 11. SAAo: for of %AAo. In the crasis, the rule of recent 
grammarians is, that the « of the diphthong, if in the former word, is 
dropped; if in the latter, it is subscribed, as nal yd == Kayd; 6 olvos 
—= vos. 12, dpréarau (fr. &prdw, Tab. VIII. 3) does not indicate 
descent, but dependence, subordination. Most of the Mss. have ’Apredra:, 
as a proper name ; an error, as Larch. observes, “of great antiquity, 
since it is found in Steph. Byzant.” Wess. first edited correctly. — 
Mépoo is the general appellation for the nation. —— 16. Tepudvio. 
Though the opinion that we have here the origin of the German race 
and name is ridiculed by Larch. and Wess., it is far from improbable. 
Every year brings central and southern Asia into more direct relation 
and closer proximity with the Teutonic portions of Europe. 

Remarxs.—Turner quotes the following passage from Heeren (Pers. 
chap. ii.): “As was invariably the case among the great nomad races, 
the Persians were subdivided into several hordes or tribes ; the number 
of these was ten; and they were distinguished from each other no less 
by their differences of rank than by their modes of life. Three of them 
were noble: the Pasargade, the noblest of them all, the Maraphii, and 
the Maspii. Three other tribes devoted themselves to agriculture, the 
Panthialei, the Derusiei, and the Germanii; while four others, the Dai, 
Mordi, Dropici, and Sagartii, continued to maintain their wandering 
and nomad habits, but are occasionally mentioned, more especially the 
last, as contributing hardy bands of cavalry to the Persian armies. 

“Two principal observations, illustrative of the historwof Persia, 
naturally flow from these facts, as recorded by Herodotus :—Ist. We 
must discard the idea that the Persian nation, even at the most flour- 
ishing epoch of its history, was universally and equally civilized. A 
certain part of the nation ruled the remainder, and this portion alone 
had attained a certain degree of civilization by its acquaintance with 
the arts of peace and luxury. The other tribes continued in their origi- 
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nal barbarism, and partook but little, or not at all, in the improvement 
of the race. Persian history, therefore, as it has come down to us, is 
not so much the history of the whole nation as of certain tribes, or pos- 
sibly even of a single tribe, that of the Pasargade. These composed 
the court, and it would appear that, almost without exception, all that 
was distinguished among the Persians proceeded from them. 2dly. The 
above particulars would at once lead us to conclude that, in a country 
so constituted, every thing would depend on descent and the distine- 
tions of tribe. As the tribes were distinguished by a greater or less 
degree of nobility, so there was a gradation also in the different fami- 
lies of which each tribe was composed. The noblest family of the most 
noble tribe was. that of the Achemenide, from which exclusively the 
kings of Persia were always taken. The same distinction of more or 
less noble tribes has at all times prevailed among most of the nomad na- 
tions of central and southern Asia, the Arabs and Mongols, ete. * * *” 


126.—4. adyry, as if fr. a form rdvros, -n, -ov, with ellipsis of 656. — 
év iuépn; not in a day, as denoting the duration of the action, which 
would require the acc, but on a day (appointed). See Jelf’s Kuhn. 
§ 606. 6. és thy Sorepalny, sc. Auépny. When we translate this 
phrase, on the morrow, we do it not literally, though we get at the same 
idea, by taking a different point of view. The Gr. taking the stand in 
the present, looks forward to the morrow, as the time designated. Cf. 
c. 82. 1, 8. 1. Aedoupévous, bathed ; a part put for the whole, as we say 
in the modern phrase, dressed ; either form of expression signifying that 
attention to personal neatness and decoration which the usages of soci- 
ety demand; and ag, in this figure of diction, it is only the most promi- 
nent part that can represent the whole complex idea, we have in the 
several words, indices to the different habits and tastes of the several 
peoples who use them. — rovtq, se. xpdve. 9. ds Setduevos, as being 
about to receive, i. e. as intending to; not as ¢f, which would imply, 
false pretence. K. § 312. 6. 10. apés, adv. moreover. — oivm... 
émiryndewrdroiot, The dat. instrumental or circumstantial stands in the 
relation of an after-thought, in the mind of the writer, to the main 
action, and is therefore sometimes remotely conr2cted with the princi- 
pal verb, as here wapeoxetate, he made preparation, not only by slaugh- 
ter of the flocks and herds, but moreover, with wine and bread as (being) 
most promotive of good cheer. 12. awd Selrvov. Cf. Lat. statim e 
somno, Tac. Agric. c. 22. In these phrases, the prep. is commonly in- 
terpreted as referring to time, as after ; but the notion of time is in the 
adv., and the prep. is rather to be taken in its primary local sense, or 
by a metaphorical transfer from this idea to that of act, state, or condi 
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tion; when now they were come from dinner. For the use of re, see c. 96. 
217. n. 13. Foav. Cf edyres, c. 105. 2. 12. Motion is so nearly a 
necessary concomitant of existence that the same word often serves to 
express either idea, as efu:. The later Greek sought to mark a distinc 
tion by the accent; but even where different forms had been appropri- 
ated, they are continually returning into ‘each other insense. Cf. ijie, 
c. 122,1.11; also the Lat. eo, fo go, and fui, pret. of esse and cognate to 
fugio; as is clear from the Spanish, where the same form, fui, fuiste, 
ete. is the pret. of both ser, to be, and fuir, to fly. The French has 
substantially the same coincidence; and the Eng. be is the same as the 
Gr. Be, Ba, root of Balvyw, or Biy, i.e. Bé-ev; whence al-o the Lat. 6-9, 
obs. but implied by beto. 13. rd, relative, what ; the things whic. — 
mporepaln, sc. jpepy. See Tabb. Il. 1. IV. 3. 18. mapeytmvov... Ad- 
yov, laid bare the whole plan. 19. éuéo. The gen. with mei@ec@a, 
which mostly takes the dat. is to be referred to the head of genit:ve of 
distinction (C.), of Superiority and Inferiority; or, us Bul. R. xvii, to 
the principle, verbs of ruling and the contrary, ete. 22. xa¢@. The 
Eng. does not suffer this elliptical mode of carrying out a comparison, 
which is common in Greek, and is not unknown to the Latin. We must 
say, labors similar to those of yesterday, instead of similar to yesterday. 
24. yeyovds. K. § 310. 3. B. § 144. 6. — rdde... &yerOat, to take 
these things in hand; i.e. to undertake to effect their liberty. 




















127.—1. émaAaBduevor, expresses their seizing with eagerness upon 
the offer of a leader. 2. &opevot. See c. 32. l. 46. n. 
aphocovra. See c. 100. é. 6. n. 5. mpdrepov...%, before that. See 
ec. 4, 1. 3. n. 8. OecoBAaBhs. Those old Pagans preserved a whole- 
some faith in a divine Providence; ‘quem deus vult predere, prius 
dementat ;” and moreover in the divine justice, as this word testifies: 
that the god-smitten was judicially blinded for his impiety. Words are 
monuments—interpreters of doctrine—and often, as here, embody in 
one a great article of a noble creed. — améSete. Cf. c. 124. 2. 14. 
9. AhOnv... edpyee, forgetting (lit. making for himself a forgetfulness 
of) what he had done to him. The allusion is to the murder of kgs gon 
and the horrid feast. The ellipsis of the antecedent is common, and 
the relative is then, with the Attic writers, more frequently attracted 
to the case of the antecedent. This is a refinement, for the case of the 
rel. then represents the actual presence of the antecedent in the mind 
of the writer. We gain the same thing by the change of form of the 
rel., using what instead of which ; and it is on this j-rinciple of ellipsis 
that this construction of what is to be interpreted, instead of calling it, 
as our grammarians do, a “ compound relative.” 11. dco, refers to 








3. Kupov 
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number or quantity; so many as. — ph... peréoxov, were not made 
participants of the counsel ; were not in the secret of the plot, i. e. to 
betray Astyages. 13. @OeAondxeoy fr. OéAw 4- Kakds, were willing 
cowards. 





128.—2. as... raXuoTA, as soon as ; lit. when quickest ; and it would 
seem that rdy- properly belongs to the second clause; as, when he 
learned, he quickest uttered his threats, i. e. immediately; it was the 
first thing he did. — én dmreiAdwv, spake threatening. 5. of... meret- 
vat, who advised him to send away, ete.; per- Ion. for pedetvat. 6. ave- 
axoAdmoe, impaled, which was done by lifting the victim on a pole 
(oxédoy) thrust through his back and coming out at the mouth. Some 
would render it, crucified. Cf. cxorids, crooked, curved, the root of which 
may be «od (Tab. III. %), whence otros, hollow, or hollowed, scooped 
out; then oKxod -+- of; SCOLLOP. 9. é(wyphén; a hunting term, to 
take alive. 

Remarks.—The account of Herodotus, that Cyrus added Media to 
Persia by conquest, is better supported by ancient authorities than that 
of Xenophon, who makes him succeed peaceably to the throne, by 
marrying the daughter of the king. Xenophon further differs, in say- 
ing that Cyrus was in alliance and affinity with Cyazares, the prede- 
cessor of Astyages; and that as general of Cyaxares he carried on his 
Lydian war and effected the memorable capture of Babylon. And not 
only is Herodotus sustained by Strabo, Plutarch, and Diodorus at least, 
of the ancients, but Xenophon renders his own account suspicious, by 
what he says in the Anabasis of the younger Cyrus (iii. 4), where he 
takes notice of the ruins of a town on the banks of the Tigris, and says 
it is the place to which the consort of the king of Media fled for refuge 
when the Medes lost the empire to the Persians; and that the city was 
besieged by the Persians, though they found it inexpugnable. 

Herodotus gives no details of the battle, which a writer disposed to 
draw on his imagination would naturally do, not even the locality. 
Some of these are supplied by: other authors, and are some of them 
sufficiently curious. 

Diodorus says that Astyages put to death not only the Soothsayers, 
but all the officers who had betrayed him, and that by his violence 
and barbarous cruelties he so disgusted his whole army that they 
sought opportunity to change masters. 

For his treatment of the Magi, compare the decree of Nebuchadnez- 
zay (Dan. ii. 2-13) against the Chaldees for a similar fault. The ori- 
ental is the real despotism! 

The practice of impaling, and also of crucifying, was in use in many 
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of the ancient nations. It was always considered an ignominious pen- 
alty, and was mostly reserved for slaves and such as they wished spe- 
cially to disgrace. 


129.—3. mpds, in reference to ; about. 4, wy refers to Harpagus 
and éxeivos to Astyages. 5. Sat... BactAntns, what (or what sort of 
a thing; lit. what certain thing) this slavery of his instead of the kingdom 
might be; i. e. how it suited him ;—a cutting gibe. 6. ei... Epyov, 
if he claimed the achievement of Cyrus as his own. 1. €pn, has for 
its object the clause 7d... elvai, the deed was therefore (5h) justly his own ; 
for which yap introduces the reason for such a boast; that he had him- 
self written ; i. e. to Cyrus, and laid the project. (See ¢. 124.) For the 
construction of adrds ypdyat, nom. subj. of infin., see n. ¢. 2. 1. 16. 
8. piv... Adyw means, I think, he endeavored to prove to him; rather 
than, as some, he actually or really (rG Ady) did it. He did it, in 
word, or as far as reasoning might go: but it might not convince. 
10. mapedv. The case absolute of impersonal verbs is the ace.—t being 
with himself ; i. e. in his power. K. 9 812. 6. C. § 688. Others have 
called it nominative. 12. wepiéOnee. Cf. meprjrde, c. 7. 1. 1. 
14. Sev. Impers. inf. C. § 617; or rather, dependent on an imper- 
sonal, finite mode, as éddcee;—for if surely it were altogether neces- 
sary to devolve the kingdom to some other one; lit. to put the kingdom 
around some other—a figure of investiture, as with the robes of office. 
16. rodro 7d ayabdy, take as obj. of wepsBadciv. — avairious Tobrov, 
blameless of this ; namely, of the crime with which himself was charged. 





























130.—2. xareratcdn describes rightly his expulsion from the 
throne; he was made to cease. 3. dwéxuvay fr. bd + Kdmrw; root 
xum (kuB or Kup); cf. Lat. eubo, ewmbo ; also cap, cup, cymba, kbuBn; also 
Kdpos, Koma, KvBH, Keparh, KbBos, caput, Ger. kopf ; also cubitus, and a 
great variety of other forms; all having in common the idea of bending 
as an act or the result of the act, i.e. the state or condition of being bent ; 
whence, any thing that may be measured with curved or bent lines, 
either in its length, or on its outer or inner surface; or secondarily, 
the instrument of recumbency, as the elbow or forearm ; and in the third 
degree, the length of the arm as an instrument of measuring, a cubit. 
A fruitful theme, and affording a fine praxis for the tyro. 4, THs 
...’Aotns. See c. 95. 1. 8. 5. maptt... Apxov, besides so much as 
(—what time that—) the Seyths had sway ; which was (c. 106) 28 years. 
— 6. of denotes the Medes, They had willingly submitted to the 
Persians under Cyrus as a happy relief from the tyranny of Astyages, 
but afterward it repented them of having done this, and they revolted, ete. 
——10. 7d amd robrov, sc. xpdévov. For the construction, see C. § 478. y. 
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13. rovrwy depends on torrepor. 14. &ptavra adictns, being the 
first to commit aggression. 

Remarks.—We are now brought to a memorable epoch—the supre- 
macy of Cyrus the Great over all Asia. It is a proper place for the 
historian to pause, as he now does, to take a survey of the manners and 
institutions of the people into the midst of whom we have been borne 
by the current of the narrative. His manner in this respect is precisely 
imitated by such writers as Robertson and Gibbon—the most philo- 
sophie of our historians. 

The Median dynasty is closed; of which, the chronological canon, 
according to our author, stands thus:— 


1st. Deioces (c.102) 53 years. 


2d. Phraortes (“ “ ) 22 * He wars with Assyria, and takes most of upper Asia 
except Assyria proper. 
8d. Cyaxares (c.106) 40 “ including the 28 of the Scythian subjugation. Wars 


with Lydia 5 years (74), took Nineveh (106), and be- 

came master of all Asia except Babylon, and hence is 

reckoned by Diodorus in the list of kings of Assyria. 
4th. Astyages (c.180) 85 “ king also of Assyria. 


Total, 150“ 
which added to 559—the first of Cyrus (see Rem. c. 32) 


gives 709 for the first of Deioces. 


But our author says here that the Medic domination was 128 exclusive 
of the 28 of the Scythic, which gives 156—an excess of 6 years over the 
sum of the reigns. The common and perhaps the true mode of recon- 
ciliation is, to suppose that this latter number dates from the revolt of 
the Medes, and that the six years are the years of anarchy preceding 
the election of Deioces. (See c. 95. and Rem.) Larch. says, “This sim- 
ple and natural explanation, which was much relished by Wesseling, 
at first misled me; but more mature reflection has induced me to 
reject it.” 

The treatment of Astyages after his fall, as here represented, is 
honorable to Cyrus, and accords with our noblest conceptions of his 
character who has the surname of Tue Great. Other ancient authors 
represent him to have caused the death of his maternal grandfather by 
cruelty, and to have sought to cover his disgrace by the pageantries ot 
funeral pomp, and ostentatious grief;—which is consistent with the 
common character of the oriental despot. 


131.—1. ofa. Hdt. writes from personal observation. He had 
traveled through the East and conversed with the learned, and laid 
under contribution all sources of information. —— 2. dydAuara... 
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ptecOu. There is not tautology here, as might at first seem, in Wol- 
and iSp-. The latter has for its object the several accs.—to erect statues, 
ete.; the participle has for its object the infinitive clause—not making 
it (viz. SpbecOau, etc.) to themselves in their law; i. e. not embracing it 
within the scope of their law or usages, 3. Totot. .. émipepovor, to 
those doiny so (i. e. erecting statues, ete.) they attribute folly. 
4. Boxéew. This inf. impersonal depends on some verb understood, as 
éoérer, in the sense of solet, like the historic inf. of the Latin. — avépw- 
nopuéas, refers to form, image. See Rem. below. 
== Kab? Girep. 6. voutCovor == ev véum moreearat (see above, J. 2); have 
the custom. — iwndrdrara, sc. méped. 1. Epdew. Cf. Zpyw and pé(w. 
The aspiration is retained only in the Ion. and is equivalent to the older 
form éépyw, which became in Att. elpyw and elpyw. — Tov KUKAoV... 
xaddéovres. This was the occidental idea; hence, sub Jove; under the 
open canopy of heaven, as in Hor. Carr. 1. 1. 10. apxndev, from the 
but beginning ; these are the ancient unchanged forms of their religion, 
—émipenabhnact St xal, but they have learned in addition, also, ete. 
11. Odpavty, sc. Appodiry; not the muse Urania, but the celestial Venus. 
See Gr. and Rom. Mythol. art. Venus; in Man. Class. Litt. § 47, 49. 2. 
——— 13. “Adirra. In iii. 8, the same name is written ’AAiAd7, and in 
some Mss. ’AAidr. — Mirpay. It is uncertain whether our author meant 
to designate the god Mithras, or a goddess by the name of Mitra. 
Remarks.—The Greeks did not understand the religion of Persia; 
and any attempt to translate it into the mythological dialect of Europe 
must fail, from the want of a sufficient correspondence between the two 








5. kardiep, lon. 

















systems. 

The idolatries of the pagan world seem to have taken their rise, or, 
at least, their distinctive character, in the third generation from Noah, 
in that grand apostasy of the sons of Ham, headed by Nimrod as the 
military, and his brother Phut as the sacerdotal, chief. The tradition 
of the promised seed which led them constantly to expect the mighty 
deliverer, together with that of the actual appearance of Jehovah and 
other celestial visitants, at intervals, doubtless laid the foundation for 
the popular belief in the repeated incarnation of the Divinity in the 
person of some great hero, or holy priest. Thus hero-worship grew to 
god-worship; the patriarchs became deities. The name of Phut, the 
head of this system, spread widely as the generic appellation for Priest, 
or as the name of the divinity itself. Hence, in the East, the Budha; 
in Egypt, the Poti-Pherah, that is, the priest of the sun; in Greece, the 
“Mv@la; in Italy, the Poti-tii; in Scandinavia, the Woden. The founda- 
tion of the religion of Persia and Assyria was a protest against this 
Phutish apostasy, which brought them back much nearer to the pure 
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worship of the patriarchs. Asshur went out from among them (Gen 
x. 11.) The Persians worshiped, not the sun as a deity, but the deity 
under the symbol of fire. Their ancient theology bore a near resem 
blance 1o the patriarchal. After their great prophet, Zoroaster, phi- 
losophy made its inroads, and there was at all times the temptation te 
the neighboring idolatries, not wholly resisted. 

The “going up to the high places” to worship became the charac. 
teristic of paganism, as we see everywhere in the history of the Jews ;— 
a practice doubtless originating in the fact that the father of the new 
world, in whom they beheld one of the incarnations, was pictured to 
them as bowing before the smoking altar, on the summit where the 
ark rested. The mountain-tops are henceforth sacred to the gods. 

It is observed by commentators on this passage, that idolatry was 
everywhere a corruption of paganism. Lucian testifies for Egypt, that 
they had no statues in their temples anciently ; Eusebius for Greece, 
that the first statue was dedicated by Cecrops to Minerva; and Plu- 
tarch and Varro for Rome, that for 170 years neither statue nor paint- 
ing of the deity was seen in their temples, and that the attempt to 
represent their god in such a way was expressly forbidden by a statute 
of Numa. 


132.—1l. @votn... wept. He does not say, sacrifice to the gods; 
because the victim was not offered up on the altar and consumed there ; 
it was a form of worship in the name of, or in honor of, the god, and, as 
if he did not exactly understand what the relation of such an act should 
be, he uses the most indefinite word, as he would say, it was a sacrifi- 
cial ceremony having some reference to (rept, about) the gods. 2. Karé- 
ornxe. The perf. in the intransitive sense, to stand, or be established, as 
a custom or institution. otre Bapors ete. ob omovdy etc. The true 
logical method of definition—first to enumerate negatively such things 
as the Greeks were accustomed to in similar ceremonies but did not per- 
tain to the Persian worship. (See Gr. Antiqq.) 4. oréupact. Some 
have thought this contradictory of what is said below in eorepaywuevos, 
and Valkner therefore conjectured wéupaor; but the reference here is 
to the Grecian custom of offering garlands to decorate the altars and 
temples, whereas, in Persia, the offerer wreathed his tiara with a chaplet 
of myrtle. 5. 6éAet. Seec. 109. 2. 11. n. — és... naréer, leading the 
victim to aclean place he invokes, etc. So in the Mosaic Institutes, the 
nicest regard was had to purity both of the victim and of the priest and 
all the appurtenances, thus symbolically teaching the purity and holi- 
ness of God. 6. éwurg, qualified by pobye, is construed with apa- 
$a; and of is but a repetition of the idea of person already expressed 
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in the demonstrative article r@ with OvovT1; to the one sacrificing in 
private, it is not lawful for him to supplicate blessings for himself alone. 
So the Christian is taught to pray, Our Fatuer... give us this day our 
daily bread; and it is specially enjoined by the precept of the apostle, 
“that, first of all, supplications, prayers, intercessions, and giving of 
thanks, be made for all men; for kings, and all that are in authority. 
(1 Tim. i. 1, 2.) 8. maior rotor II. all the Persians, is the correct 
order; and in the next line, 54 roto. &ract, the aforesaid all, etc. we 
have the article of renewed mention. K. § 244. 6. 14. éwaeide:. 
See Tab. I.E. Though we explain this form, according to the usage of 
grammarians, by the insertion of e, which gives correctly the variation 
from the common dialect, taking that as the starting-point, yet we 
should keep in mind that the Ionic is the older form, and that the 
common form comes by absorption of the ¢ and subordination of 1, 
delSw, aldw, ddw. From the full form, the old perfect (perf. 2) changes 
et of the penult to o1, whence the noun, as in the next line, éraod4, 
which becomes, by the regular contraction, ér@5}. — Oeoyoviny. What- 
ever the nature of this sacred song may have been—and music, in all 
religions, has constituted an integral part of worship—it could not cor- 
respond exactly to the Theogony of the Greeks. See Remarks at the 
end of Jast chapter. 16. émuaxov... xpdvov, lit. holding on a little 
while. 17. 871, acc. of manner. Schw. renders, 6 Tt... aipéet, prout 
et ratio suadet ; and Gron. in quemcunque usum illi fert animus. Cf. 


Ovid. Meta. i. 1. 














133.—1. ‘Hudpny... éyévero, A custom of all peoples, to celebrate the 
birth-day. 8. ducaredor, properly, think right, or fit; but it indicates 
custom, usage, founded on a sentiment of propriety. — of eddaluoves ai- 
tav, the prosperous (ones) of them. The parti. construction. K. § 273. 
Rem. 4. (a). Bul. R.x. C. § 452. 5. dAous... Kaplvoir, roasted whole 
in ovens. Behold a barbecue! — ra Aewrd tTav mpoBdtwy. See above, 
1.3. This partitive construction is elliptical, and with the neut. adj. 
_ -Hdt. sometimes uses xpijua. Cf. c. 36, ovds xpijma. 7. émipophuact, 
is the delicacies superadded to the otro, or main dishes; the after-meats, 
which the Latins called bellaria, and the French, le dessert. ovr 
aaréot, not all at once; i.e. by successive courses, they protract the ban- 
quet. 8. ros... mavecOat, the Hellenes being yet in the midst of the 
substantial dishes (ovreouévous (see c. 108. 7.7), in the act of partaking ot 
the otrot), cease without satisfying their appetites. 9. ot (sc. Eover) 
amd Sefmvov, lit. to them (being come) from dinner, 1. e. when they had 
eaten. Cf. ¢. 126.1. 12. — mapapopéerat expresses the bringing on some- 
thing besides the main dishes. Cf. c. 119. 2. 20, rapépepor. 11. ofvp... 
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wporkéarat (Ion. for mpdonewrat), but they lay to at the wine mightily, 
is literal, and good colloquial English, but hardly classic. According 
to Xenophon, the earlier Persians were distinguished for sobriety, but 
the testimony of Herodotus to the opposite character in his day is sup- 
ported by that of Plato. — nat... &AAov. Cf n.¢. 99. 2.7. 13. édOact. 
See c. 78. 2. 22. n, 16. év Tod, se. ofkw or oréyn, in whose hause. 

ReMaRK.—This passage, from peOvoxduevor, line 13, corresponds ex- 
actly with what Tacitus (Ger. cap. 22) says of the Germans, except the 
last clause: that if they should take any matters into deliberation first 
while sober, they afterwards reconsider them over their cups. He also 
gives the Germans the same character for their love of wine and ban 
quets, which often became disorderly. A comparison of the two pas- 
sages is interesting as showing the difference in the style of the two 
authors, as well as the advance made in the art of historic composition. 
(1.) Herodotus states, in the most general terms, the subjects of their 
deliberations, as, the most serious matters of business. Tacitus says, 
with detail, ‘concerning the reconciliation of private feuds, and the con- 
tracting of affinities, and the election of chiefs, and in fine concerning 
peace and war.” (2.) While Herodotus is for the most part simply a 
narrator, Tacitus shows quite as much the philosopher as the historian. 
In this case, the former simply states the fact, the latter adds the rea- 
sons ;—first in detail, recalling the effects of wine to cast off disguise 
and expose the secret thoughts; and then, according to the nicest rules 
of rhetoric art, gathering all into a brief, dense formula: “they delib- 
erate, whiles they know not to dissemble; they decide, the whiles they are 
not liable to err :—Deliberant, dum fingere nesciunt; constituunt, dum 
errare non possunt.” 











134.—1. Evruyxdvovres; nom. absolute. C. § 340. y. 2. rede; 
dat. instrumental. — &y... «i, one might distinguish whether, ete. 
3. avrt, instead, not, as some interpret, before. — mpocayopevew, is to 
salute by speaking to one. — gidéovor, kiss. Cf. the construction aAag- 
Aous Hid€ovort rotor orduact, With ras maperds piAdoyrat, in the next line, 
in which the mid. voc. corresponds to the act. with pro. reflex. acc. and 
the part specified is then ace. (ace. of specification or nearer definition). 
In the former case, the act. voc. taking the pro. ace. as the direct object, 
the part, as the remoter object, is dat. -4, orduaot; the root réus. 
See Tab. III. 3. 7. pera ye, at least next after. 8. Kara Adyoy, 
in order ; in proportion, i.e. to their distance. Adyos is the arithmetical 
term to which corresponds the Latin ratio, which we have adopted; 
and in many instances this mathematical idea lies at bottom, and affords 
the key to the true sense, of these two most untranslatable words. 
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9. Exaotdrw; not from éxacros. Observe here again, as in lines 8 and 4 
above, the studied variety of construction where he is compelled to 
repetition. Here the adv. is constructed with the gen. directly ; below, 
line 18, the order is changed, and the prep. rd introduced as necessary 
in that collocation, to show the connection. 13. ém. Seec. 5. 0. 
16. n. 14. kad tipxe... &AAHAwY, the tribes also ruled one over an- 
other ; that is, all the tribes or nations over which the Medes ruled, had 
authority, one over another (not one another, reciprocally), in gradation, 
as described in detail in the following lines. 15. kal, as well as. — 
&yxicTa...acplot. Cf. above, line 7, &yxicra Ewurav. The gen. construc- 
tion is idiomatic Greek, nearest in respect of any one; the dat. is common, 
nearest to one. The dat. is demanded here by reason of the antecedent 
gen., to avoid ambiguity. It is this flexibility—one of the rarest excel- 
lences of a language—which the Greek possessed in an eminent degree, 
that gives to its syntax so great complexity. It cannot be understood 
from rules till it is studied in its principles. 16. otro: (sub. Apxov) 
refers to the people designated in the last clause. — of; demonst. refer- 
ring to duodpwr. — wdda, Some edit uddiowra, which has the authority 
of one Ms. and seems to accord best with the sense. 17. wpoéBauve, 
went forward; i.e. extended its authority far. 18. &pxov denotes 
that absolute sway that was exercised, and ém:tpometoy, the weaker 
authority, as it were a sort of guardianship, which they held in the 
remoter provinces. It is so ever in a centralized or monarchical 
government. Power emanating from the throne obeys the law of 
radiation. 




















135.—1. mpocleyvra:, affect ; readily adopt ; lit. send themselves toward 
(an object). 2. Mndicny éoO7jra. So in the time of Joshua, the Baby- 
lonish garment enticed Achan to bring ruin on the host of Israel. 
3. és; not in the wars, but, going to war. Seec. 31. J. 27. and «. 14, 
t,12. n. 








136.—1. ’Avdpayain... waidas. The last clause, from 6s &y, who- 
ever, ete, in the sense of a proposition, that any one should exhibit a 
great number of children, is subject of awodéSexra: (fr. amodéxoum), and 
aydpayabln, modified by the prep. clause, mera... ayady, is subject pre- 
dicate; or we may supply of, as obj. of dwrod- and antecedent of és, 
which will make a regular construction of the relative—for him who 
may show many children, it is accepted as manly excellence itself (1. e. as 
the best or most desirable character of a true man and good subject) 
next to the being valiant in battle. dyady has twa, or rovroy understood 
subj. of efva, and the infinitive clause makes a substantive phrase 
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which always takes the neut. article. 4, rb moAAdy... elvas exhib- 
its the reason of this sentiment. It is state policy, they reckon (jryéaras 
for frynvtm) that numbers give strength. Cf. Ps. exxvil. 4, 5: “As ar- 
rows in the hand of a mighty man; so are children of the youth. 
Happy is the man that hath his quiver full of them ;’ and through the 
East generally, barrenness has been considered a reproach. 6. tpla 
woova: object of madedover, together with maidas; they teach the boys 
three things only, or they educate the boys in three things only. The 
limit of the age of education is reported by Xenophon to be at sev- 
enteen, Cyr. i. 8,4. In the other particulars the two authors agree 
10. tpepduevos, while being nursed, 1. e. as a child. 








mainly. 


137.—1. révde rov vduov refers to the custom already described; ana 
révde in the next line,—and I praise this also—to that which follows. 
2. 79... goveve. The rule that negatives in Greek strengthen each 
other, while in Latin and in the modern languages they destroy each 
other, is laid down too broadly. In Greek equally as in all languages, 
two negatives, when opposed, must neutralize each other, as ovdert OTH 
odk apéoxer; nemini non placet ; to no one is it displeasing, i.e. it pleases 
every one. But when a complex sentence is covered by a general nega- 
tive, then whether its subordinate parts shall be connected negatively 
or affirmatively, is quite another question. The untutored expression 
in any language is very apt to claim the negatives, in spite of gram- 
mar; as if we would say here,—nor the king himself don’t put no one to 
death not for one crime. This is natural ; it is philosophic, and in Greek 
it is classic. The rule that holds, for the most part, in English, is a 
logical refinement, and is often too strait. 8. Tlepréwy undéva in 
partitive construction stand as subj. of Epdew, and for obj. of the verb, 
supply another pndéva, construed with oixeréwv. 5. t&. The use 
of the art. with the noun and not with the adjectives, shows these to 
be taken as predicatives and not attributives; the faults to be more ana 
greater, etc., not more and greater faults, etc. K. § 245. 3. 6. orw 
oe Xparat, thus he tempers his wrath. 7. nwo (seec. 5.1. 11. n. and 
c. 111. 2. 4. n.) has the effect to render a universal negative more em- 
phatie, by taking away all idea of restriction or limitation, as, oddéeva 
Kw, no one any how; i.e. from any cause, or under any circumstances. 
8. éxdoa would seem at first to refer to the acts of murder—what- 
cver things of such a character have ever occurred; but the correlative 
raira in the next line and the adjectives in the next, seem to refer it to 
the agents of the supposed acts—the children, maidia. 9, Tacar 
avdeyenv, sub. elvar. — ava(nredueva, traced up to their origin. See c. 
95, 2 1. n. 
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138.—1. “Acca. See Tab. VII. 5. 3. dpelAew xpéos, to be in 
debt. —— 5. dorav, native subjects, as opposed to foreigners, teivoy, line 
8. 6. Aémpyy A AcdKnv; two species of leprosy. The leuce, so ealled 
because it appears as an efflorescence of the skin and turns the hairs 
white, was believed by the Greeks, in accordance with what Hadt. says 
of the Persians just below, to be caused by the anger of Apollo, the 
sun-god of the West. — és réAw...xarépxerat, and J. 8, geivov... xw- 
pns. The incurable malignity of this disease and its prevalence in the 
East require extreme precautionary measures, So in the Institutions 
of Moses, every leper was to be put without the camp. Num. v. 2-4. 
". ovpuloyera. There is always, and especially in the Hast, a super- 
stitious dread of contact with infected persons, though the disease may 
be rather communicated through the lungs, and the actual contact be 
quite innocent. 10. weptorepds depends on éefeAatvovoer, they drive 
out the white pigeons also; Thy... émupépoyres, alleging the sume cause, 
for doing so; that the pigeons are infected with the disease, or induce 
it in man. 12. meptopéwot, permit ; lit. look around, as expressive 
of indifference. 13. o€Bovra...pddwra. This respect of the 
Persians for rivers is attested by various ancient authors. Nor was it 
confined to them, as witness Homer, xxi. 180. 188; and with the mod- 
ern Hindoos, the Ganges is most sacred. 




















139.—1. cuprénroxe fr. cuutlrro. 2. 7o...A€ANVe, which has 
escaped, etc. 3. duota... meyadkomperetn. The sense of these words 
is certainly obscure. Gron. translates, ad verbum—vel corporibus vel 
magnificentiae similia, but what sense in that?—words similar to bodies 
or to magnificence! Schw. puts the nouns in the ablative—corporibus 
vel majestate similia, which is equally inexplicable; but adds: some 
understand it—vel corporibus vel magnificentiae ipsorum respondentia, 
which is an attempt at interpretation. Laurent, whose version aims 
to be literal and is for the most part quite accurate, says—names, allu- 
sive to the body and to grandeur. Beloe, who more uniformly than Lau- 
rent gives the exact sense, though choosing elegance in his translation 
before literalness, says—words expressive of personal or of any other dis- 
tinction. This gives a sense quite clear, and I think is near the true 
sense. But he errs in rendering nal, or. That is not admissible. The 
two nouns jointly qualify or limit éuota, I propose to render,—words 
common to the person and dignity, or taking dota as adv. and join 
the datt. to édyra, words belonging equally to, etc., i. e. titles of honor, 
which at the same time served as the personal designation. This ac- 
cords with the known usage, in the East, as also in most monarchical 
countries, of the king and nobility assuming a new title on the acces- 
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sion of new honors, which title did become the personal appellative 
This sense favors a lection of one of the most ancient and correct Mss. 
(marked F. in the catalogue of Herodotean Mss. and which has been 
characterized as ‘‘Codex elegans X. saeculi”), which has rat before oa- 





uaol. 5. és connects tovro to reAevt@yra. — Si(huevos. Seec. Y5. 
%1.n. The fact here stated, of this class of words all ending with the 
same letter, has been both denied and defended by eminent scholars, 
and perhaps we know too little of the ancient language of Persia to 
decide it. Cooley (in Larch.) says, “The cuneiform inscriptions, so far 
as they have been deciphered, do not fully confirm the remark of Hdt. 
In Zend the nominative often ends in @ Thus Xerxes and Hystaspes 
are, in the inscriptions, Khsharsa, Vistaspa.” 


140.—1. Taira... 7d5e. See Proemium, /, 1. n. 3. ws... mply, 
that the corpse of a Persian man is not buried before that, ete. Seen. ec. 
4.1. 3. 6. KaTaknpooaytes... KpuTrovat, Persians, having covered the 
dead body with wax, bury it in the earth. This seems to be contradictory 
of what is said lines 3 to 5; but, of that assertion which seems to be 
universal, he tells us he is not fully informed. He then affirms that 
custom of the exposure of the corpse specifically of the Magi, and 
from personal observation. He next affirms equally positive (8}—3d)) 
of some of the Persians (Mépoa: without the art.) that they cover with 
wax and then bury. Larch. says—Bodies so enclosed in wax will keep 
for centuries; and that the body of Edward I. of England, which was 
subjected to cerementation in 1307, was found in very good condition 
in 1774, by the Society of Antiquarians, who obtained permission to 
examine it. The wax, however, had been renewed under Edward III. 














and Henry IV. 7. Kkexwpldara. See Tab. VIII. 3. (1.) b. 9. of 
pev, these, i.e. the Agyptian priests. — ayvetovor, reckon it consistent 
with piety. 10. ef ph, except. -—— 11. dyéviona... movedyrat, they 





make this a great contest among themselves; i. e. they vie with each 
other, as supposing there is merit in it; holding that these useless and 
noxious creatures are the production of the evil principle, and that in 
destroying them, they testify their abhorrence of evil. Such is the 
sentiment of the Guebers, as quoted by Larch., and probably it is the 
best commentary on this habit of the ancient Magi. 13. dup... 
évouladn, as to this law, let it be, as it has been observed even from the 
beginning. 15, mpdérepoy Adyov, the former narrative ; that, namely, 
which was dropped at cap. 95. 
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141-152.—Summary.—The history of Lydia first brings us in contact with Persia. 
On the fall of that kingdom, Cyrus stands the principal figure in the scene. As soor. 
as a sufficient pause in the action is gained, the historian turns to inquire—Who then 
this Cyrus is (c. 95.) This leads him to sketch the early history of Media and Persia, 
which he follows down in regular order, till he reproduces the same Cyrus on the 
stage, master of the East and ready for foreign achievements. Here he pauses (c. 181) 
to describe some of the customs of Persia, which done, he now returns to that point 
in the history which he first dropped; the scene shifts to Asia Minor, where we see 
Sardis in ruins, Croesus a captive, and the arms of Cyrus every where triumphant. 
Cap. 141-153: the Asiatic Greeks seeing their liege in chains, make thcir submissions 
to Cyrus and are received with insolence :—thus repulsed, they resolve defence, and 
despatch deputies to Sparta to solicit aid: —Sparta neglected the prayer of her sister 
states, but ordered an armed vessel to the Zgean to watch the movements of Cyrus:— 
this commission sends forward one of the number to the presence of Cyrus with 
the haughty message warning him not to touch any Grecian city; to which they 
had in exchange only a disdainful answer. Thus far the traffic of words—diplomacy. 


153.—1. émpépas tas wey... roy 5& xpuody, having committed, on 
the one hand Sardis... and on the other, the gold, ete. 2. rév Te... 
kat rév, both that of Cresus and that of, ete. 3. Kouicew, not to 
transport to Persia, as presently appears, but to convey probably to the 
royal treasury. 4, Kpoiody...eivat. This passage has greatly puz- 
zled, and, as I think, baffled the commentators. The various attempts 
at translation and emendation, that I have seen, fail, as I think, of the 
sense. In the first place, they err in connecting “Iwvas with momodpevos 
or with elva. The correll. re... xa} make the two ace. objects insepara- 
ble. Flushed with the brilliant success of his first campaign, as we see 
in his insolence towards the Greeks, Cyrus was marching towards Agba- 
tana, leading with him both Cresus and the Jonians ; 1. e. such Ionian 
captives as he chose to take. Here I would have a pause. Then, as fur- 
ther describing the ambitious sentiments of the conqueror, he adds, that 
he made light of—something—what? The obj. of womoduevos must be 
the clause, thy mpérny civar. Now the particle yap immediately intro- 
duces a reason why he made this thy mpérny to be of no account; be- 
cause Babylon was before him, and the Bactrian nation, and the Sace and 
Egyptians. The connection of ideas is apparent. Because he meditated 
these gigantic achievements, therefore this first (something) was reck- 
oned of no moment—namely, this first expedition, orparninv, or perhaps 
the verb otparnAaréew, just below, would suggest orparnaaginv, which 
gives the same sense. I can see but one other way of supplying the 
ellipsis, at all probable; that is, to supply x@pny, saying that thes jirst 
field of his conquests he regarded little compared with the hopes of his 
great ambition. 8. éweixé... airds, he intended to lead the expedition 
im person. 
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154.—2. aréornoe, caused to revolt. 8. dre... Sapdiwy. It 
would appear from this that Pactyas remained at Sardis, in charge of 
the royal treasure, though that construction is not absolutely neces- 
sary. He may have been in the train of Cyrus, from which he returned 
in haste, if we can believe him to have been so negligently escorted 
as to suffer that. 1. &mepypévov fr. awépyw, Ion. for amelpyw. See 
c. 181. 1. 7. 








155.—3. ds ofkact, as they seem. 4. mphynata... €xovres, afford- 
ing, and themselves having, trouble. — ppovritw... i, I am deliberating 
whether it may not be best. B. § 189. m. 63. K. § 318. Rem. 6. 
10. 6 way refers to Cyrus. — rdaep évdee, what he was meditating ; i.e. his 
forming purposes, treye, he indicated by his language, rather than de- 
elared distinctly. 11. wh is used like the Latin ne after words 
expressing fear, and is to be rendered lest or simply that. — dvaord- 
rovs wovhon, said of persons, primarily would signify forced to get up 
from where they were; removed from their seat; and secondarily of 
things, overturned, ruined. 12. ru... etpnkas, you say what is quite 
reasonable. See Tab. IL 1. 13. xpéw. Imperative of xpdopa, which 
governs the dat., and dvra must be taken adverbially. — efavarrgons. 
Seen. c. 15. 2. 5. 15. kal... dépw, and I bear it, having wiped it on 
my own head; i.e. I expiate the fault by my own suffering ;—a meta- 
phor taken from the custom of wiping the knife on the head of the 
victim, after killing it. 17. Maxriys... Sdpdis. If this reading is 
correct, it settles the question of the precise relation of Pactyas; but 
some, from the apparent discrepancy of this clause with ¢. 153. . 1, have 
conjectured that Pactyas is said erroneously for Tabalus. But the 
general minister of finance must have such authority, either independ- 
ently or jointly with the governor, as to render the language here con- 
sistent. 18. ror. See c. 32.2.3. n. —rdde depends on émtratoy. 
20. SmAa, object of éxrjaba. — mh. See c. 105. l. 4. n. 21. Ket 
davds (Ion. for xrrGvas)... eluact, to put on tunics under their cloaks. 

Remark.—In pursuance of the policy here proposed, the Lydians, 
“from the bravest of all the people of Asia, became the most cowardly 
and effeminate.” They became a proverb, so that Avdlcew signifies to 
dance, to wanton; though those carry it too far who derive thence the 
Latin ludus. Cf. also motus Jonicos, Hor. Carr. iii. 6. In a similar man- 
ner Xerxes degraded and debauched the Babylonians. It is the trick 
of tyrants and of despots. 





























156.—1. SwerlOero (fr. 5rd + rlOnu), suggested (fr. sub + gero). — 
alperdrepa... Avdoicr #, better for the Lydians (rather to bé chosen), 
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than, etc. -——- 3. Rv... mporelvp, unless he should offer a sufficient pre 
teat. 4, peraBovacvoacba. peta in compo. commonly denotes 
change. This comes naturally from the primary meaning, which is 
that of subordinate concomitance, in which it differs from ovy, which 
expresses concomitance in equality. Cf. verbs expressing states of the 
mina, as petavoiew, .0 take the after-thought ; to take that purpose or 
counsel, which, at first, was considered secondary or subordinate. 
5. wh. See c. 155. 0. 11. n. 6. brexdpduwor (fr. bd + ex + didpdonw 
or tpéxw: root, dpa or tpe; a. 2, Z5pnv or payor), run out secretly ; 
escape. 7. “o0els fr. Home. — Srels (fr. b7d + elut, to go, with the 
gen. of departtuce, going down gradually from his anger. Cf. raréBave, 
c, 116. 2. 21. an le. 118. 2. 4. n. 10. mpds ekavipamodioacba, in addi- 
tion to the enskaving, ete. —— 12. Tlaxriny... &yayeiv, to bring Pactyas 
alive by all means. 

















157.—1. ravra é« trys 6800. Cf. c. 155. 1.1, nar’ 6ddy ratdra. On 
his way, or on the road, is the natural English expression, in either case. 
The Gr. is distinctive; and the Lat.in imitation can say, in itinere, and 
ex itinere. In the former instance, our attention is directed towards the 
way as an object, along which Cyrus was marching; in the latter, we 
see him, issuing his commands, from his position on the way. 
2. HOea, Seen. c. 15. 0. 4. 





157-160.—SumMary.—The flight and capture of Pactyas, is the sum of the passage 
omitted. He flies first to Cyma. The Cymeans are required by the Persian to de- 
liver up tho suppliant. They consult the oracle, which orders them to obey. The 
resolution to do so is opposed by one Aristodicus, who secures another consultation 
of the god, but the same answer is repeated. Aristodicus, by a stratagem, then elicits 
an interpretation of the oracle, to the effect, that the god so advises, that by so impious 
an act, these wretches who are already fit only to be swept way, may insure the 
speedier destruction. The terrified Cymezans send the fugitive to Miletus. Here 
bribery is about to purchase his delivery, when he flies to Chios. Bribery again is 
equally potent, and the Chians deliver him over to Mazares, They received in return 
the rich district and town of Atarneus; but the public conscience held the gift ac- 
cursed, and, for many years, permitted no fruit from its soil to be brought to the 
altar of the god. 


161.—3. rotro wiv... TrodTo 5&. Seen. c. 80. 1. 19. — Tpinvéas. See 
G15. 1. 2: 4. éméSpape. See c. 156. 1. 6. — Antnv...orpard, making 
it a booty to the army; i. e. giving it over to plunder. 6. votow 
TeAevTG, not amodvjcKe:, wishes to present the idea of the divine ven- 
geance. The Nemesis—the ‘God in history,” vindicating his justice— 


7 
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was a living sentiment with Herodotus. Mazares was guilty of great 
barbarity. He reduced a free and noble people to slavery; he ravaged 
all the plain of the Meander; Magnesia he treated in the same way ; 
and after that immediately he came to his end by active disease, not by 
natural decay. 


162.—1. xaréBn Siddoxos, came down as successor. The language 
always is, to go down, from the capital of the empire to the provinces, 
and conversely, to go up, to the capital. Hence Xenophon’s title to the 
expedition of the younger Cyrus—The Anabasis—évaBacts. 2. TOV; 
relative. 3. §...%ae. Seec. 119 for the details of the impious 
table. — dvdpuq, nefas. 4, Kbp@ depends on the ctv, in composition, 
and Bactrntny is object of the participle; laboring with Cyrus for the 

















kengdom. 6. médias. See Tab. VI. — xépaor; dat. instrument; by 
means of mounds. 8. mpdrn, sc. Tay woAlwy, first of the cities of 
Tonia. 


163.—The digression from this point to e. 177 does not properly 
come within the plan of the present work; but a portion of it is in 
cluded, persuaded partly by the intrinsic interest of the passage, and 
partly that the learner may become the better familiarized with the 
easy manner in which our inimitable author interweaves all history, 
with the unity of art, in a single story. See Lem. ¢. 5. 2. éxph- 
cayto. To say, the first who used long voyages, is bald English. xpdouat 
signifies to minister to one’s own necessities, or do that which subserves 
utility. The sense of the passages is then,—make long voyages for the 
sake of gain. Of the Hellenes, they were the pioneers of foreign com- 
merce. —Adpinv. The successful student must learn to consider his 
classical dictionary as essential as his lexicon. 3. Tuponvinv. The 
derivation given by Hadt. ¢. 94 (see Summary) is probable; that of Po- 
cocke (India in Greece) 18 too far-fetched, if not too refined for the age. 
— Taprnoody; probably the Tarshish of Sacred Scripture. These re- 
gions were well known to the early Phenicians. The Iberian penin- 
sula abounded, in very early times, both in riches and in fame. It is 
here that one of the labors of Hercules was located, quite beyond the 
strait that bears his name. See Art. Geryon, Class. Dict. 4. ov 
otpoyyvanot. ‘The transition from the broad, clumsy, tub-shaped bot- 
toms, for vessels of burden, to a shape better adapted to speed, marked 
an era in the art of ship-building; and it is yet the great problem of 
the art, to combine, with sufficient capacity and strength, the form 
which finds least resistance in its passage through the water. 8. Ta 
ndyra, Some edd.—and perhaps it is to be preferred—read wavra.. 
11. éxéAeve, invited urgently ; the root ned, cognate to Kaa, KaAGw, CALL. 
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——— 13. Mijdov. We need not stumble at his calling Cyrus, the Mede; 
for Media must have been at this time the common term with the Greeks 
to designate the ruling power of the East. It was so in fact up to the 
very time now mentioned. The terror of the Median arms was familiar 
in Asia Minor. Besides, Cyrus was as much Mede as Persian; and ac- 
cording to Hdt. on the Median side only could he claim royal descent. 
So Darius is called ‘the Mede” in Daniel, though descended from the 
Achemenide, the royal tribe of the Persians. But further, the opera- 
tion of walling the town would seem to require a longer time than the 
interval from the fall of Croesus to the exile of the Phocans ; and these 
negotiations and preparations may date some time previous to that 
event, while Astyages was yet on the throne. 


164.—2. éwhaace fr. emedatyw. —— 8. mpoicxduevos %rea, holding 
forth words, with the peculiar significance of the mid. voc., namely, 
for selfish ends, is sufficiently expressive of the false design. — of rara- 


Xph, that it would content him; oratio recta for the obliqua, is common. 
See c. 117. 4. 5. 5. xarip@ou, Ion. for caftepaoa. See Tab. I.E.; to 
consecrate; i. e. to dedicate to the king, as a token of submission to his 
authority. 8. év @ 5€, sc. xpdvey, but while. — amayayeiv... relxeos, 
they demanded (or stipulated, not with the sense of authority to enforce) 
that he should lead his army to a distance from the wall. 10. maptévas 
fr. arapinut, to permit. 12. év rovre, correlative with év $ in the 
line above; in what time—in that time; or whiles therefore—then. 
14. mpés, absolute, or supply rovrot. 15. xwpls... hv, except what- 
ever there was, brass or stone (1. ¢ statues or images of brass or stone) 
or painting. These, as not convenient to carry, were abandoned. 
17. éx) X{ov; a pregnant clause; for the gen. presents not the object 
towards which motion is directed, but on which they rest after the 
voyage. Cf. ec 1. 7. 21. 























165.—2. Oivodooas. Several small islands between Chios and the 
main land. — dveouévoicr; the present here, as the primary tenses often 
do, signifies not the actual doing of the thing, but the intention or 
attempt. They could not purchase if the Chians would not sell, but 
they did what was to be done on thei. part to effect the transaction, if 
the other party had consented, and that is precisely what the verb, in 
such cases, expresses. 3. wn... elvera, lest these (al, sc. vhaoc:) should 
become the centre of commerce, and their own island should thereby be shut 
off (from this advantage). 4. mpbs tradra, upon that ; therefore. 
5. Kupvoy is Corsica. 6. dverthoavro méAw, they established a city 
for themselves ; i. e. as a refuge in case of emergency ;—a policy com- 
mon in those times, when a whole city or tribe was liable to be driven 
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into exile. 8, oreddduevol, being in act to sail; ready to set forth. 
9. karawAevouvtes és, having made a descent upon. 12. r@ is 
personal; that one ; whoever of their expedition should forsake it. 
13. uvdSpor of itself properly signifies a mass of hot iron, so that o1dnpeov 
is in strictness superfluous; but such expressions arise in ali languages, 
in which usage justifies and at length the sense demands what is etymo- 
logically tautologous. 14. wplv... amply, a pleonasti¢ repetition. 
15. avapivat, showed itself on the surface. 17. wé00s... xapns. The 
Greeks, like the modern Swiss, though great wanderers and ever ready 
for foreign adventure, were ardently attached to their native land, and 
were as easily touched with passionate or tender regrets of home and 
father-land. 19. of 8& adrav, who of them, with ellipsis of antece- 
dent; i.e. those who. — depOevres fr. delpw, pass. a. 1; rising up, they 


sailed away, ete. 


























166.—3. fryov...%pepov. The phrase yew Kal pépew, lit. to drive 
and carry, signifies to plunder universally; to sweep a country of its 
property ; the former word referring to live stock, the latter to all other 
movables. So the Lat. says ferre et agere. 4. Kowe...xXpnodmevot, 
communi consilio, Schw. —— 5. Kapxnddnor, the Carthaginians. — vnvot 

. hnovra, each party with sixty ships, i.e. of the allies, making toge- 
ther 120. 4. ayriaCov, went to meet, Se. the enemy. —— 9. Kadpely 
mis vinn. A Cadmean victory was one which was ruinous to the victor ; 
but why it was so called the ancients disagreed. It must have been 
from the example of a similar fate in the case of Cadmus or of some of 
his descendants. Cases which would serve well are not wanting, but 
to determine which one gave origin to the proverb, is the question. 
The force of ris enclitic is to give indefiniteness or feebleness like the 
diminutive endings, to the signification of the principal word ;—a sort 
of Cadmean victory. 10. SvepOdpnoay; pass. aor. 2. — ai 5¢... &xpn- 
gro, and the twenty surviving were disabled, or rendered useless. 
11. dweorpdparo... éuBdarous, they had their beaks turned aside ;—bent 
or battered down so as to be ineffective for thrusting. OC. 9 437. K. 
§ 281. B. § 134.6. AR. xclv. 14. af vées ot, sc. Zovres, the ships 
15. drévres fr. Bret, to go away. 




















belonging to them. 


167.—1. Tay 88... mAclovs. This passage has such difficulties that 
the text is believed by some to be both corrupt and mutilated; but if it 
be mutilated, it may be doubted whether the lacuna is marked rightly 
in the vulgar text, before éAaxoy, as that verb seems to join appropri- 
ately with the preceding nominatives, and the sense would be,—the 
men belonging to the ships that were destroyed, the Carthaginians and the 
Tyrrhenians shared by lot. Thus far interpreters are generally agreed. 
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The next four words are doubted. te seems to have no place there. 
aitéy is by some referred to &vdpas, making the clause, as a specific 
appositive to aybpas, mean, by much the greater part of them; others 
refer it to the party of the Phoeeans, making it to mean, that the Car- 
thaginians and Tyrrhenians took and shared as captives, many more 
than they, i. e. the Phoceans. 4, *Ayvadatoiwt; dat. of possessive 
relation to wdyra, Agylla, the same town which the Latins always 
called Cere, which see in Class. Dict. 5. éxéaro, Ion. for ékewro. 
See Tab. VIII 3. (1.) b. 2. 6. mpdBata... &vOpwrot, specific apposi- 
tives with mdyra, 1. 4. —— 9. 7d kad viv... ri, what even now—yet ; i. e. 
in the time of Hdt. —— 12. rowdry udp diexphoavro, experienced (or 
suffered) such a fate. Cf. c. 110. 2. 19. and ¢. 117. 2. 5, 23. 13. Kara- 
guydvres ; the proper sense of the word is, to flee for refuge; or to take 
refuge in something. — éxriaavro. Schw. conjectures éxticay, which 
certainly the context seems to demand; instead of saying, as now, they 
got possession of a certain city, and afterwards to say, they founded it. 
14. Oivwrpins; an ancient name for the south of Italy, and used 
by the Latin poets; so called, according to the ancient fable, from 
Ginotrus, who led out a colony from Arcadia to the 8. of It. Others 
derive it from olvos, making it signify, the wine-land. — ‘“réAn, called 
also Helia and Velia. See Velia in Class. Dict. 15. NMovedwrihrew. 
See Tab. I. H. Posidonia was the Greek name for Pestum ; or rather, 
the Lat. form is probably a corruption of the Greek. 16. ds... 
édvra. Here is a species of anacoluthon. Kdépvoy should regularly be 
in the nom. with the predicate to correspond, but is attracted into the 
ace. by its near relation to the governing verb, and the ellipsis of the 
relative. The sense is,—the Cyrnus (which) the Pythia, etc. ... was the 
hero. — xrioat. The ambiguity of the word misled them, which means, 
to found, as a city or colony, or an institution, as here, to institute the 
worship of the hero; to inaugurate the hero; to canonize. 

Remarxs.—Besides these adventures, the Phoceans had, some years 
previously, founded Massilia (now Marseilles), in the south of Gaul,— 
planting Grecian culture on a barbarous shore, and so successfully that 
its light has never ceased to shine. Tacitus commemorates that, in his 
day, it was the seat of learning, and exhibited a happy mixture of 
Grecian refinement with provincial simplicity. Sedem ac magistram 
studiorum Massiliam—locum Greca comitate et provinciali parsimonid 
mistum ac bené compositum. (Agric. ¢. 4.) The influence of such a 
colony must have been considerable on the rude tribes that surrounded 
it, and will account for the fact that the French language has a close 
analogy with the Greek in some points in which both differ from the 
Latin and the romantic languages. 
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Another reflection the learner will already have made:—That in 
the light of such history, the fiction of the Aneid not only wears all 
the probability which the critic demands, but exhibits a picture strik. 
ingly and beautifully life-like. 


168-176.—SUMMARY.—This interval, besides some curious digressive matter, is 
occupied mainly with the progress of Harpagus in subduing the rest of the Hellenes 
of the lower Asia, some of whom, like the Phoceans, migrated to foreign parts. Bios 
and Thales, two of the. seven Wise, mingled in the counsels of the Tonians, the for- 
mer of whom proposed to sail to Sardinia, and tho latter is said to have tried his 
hand, like Locke, at framing a political constitution, and apparently with as little 
success, The experiments possess an interest, as demonstrating that a liberal consti- 
tution must grow out of the sentiments of the people: it cannot be imposed. 


177.—1. T&. Fisk (R. viii. 6) has a good remark on this use of the 
article: —“The neut. art. standing alone with the gen. of a substantive 
signifies every thing that pertains to the person or thing denoted by 
the substantive.” In this principle he explains such forms as 7d euov 
(for éy& or pé, asc. 108. U. 22) == 7d euod, or TA Emod. — avacrara, émolee. 
See c, 155. 7. 11. 3. rh... wAéw, the greater part of them. mr€w, 
contracted from mAgova, Ion. for mAclova. 4, Ta... Tapeoxe, but 
those which afforded (or caused) him, ete. 

Remarx.—Cyrus then did not march from Lydia direct to Babylon, 
but a large part of his reign is comprised in this period, in which he 
subdued most of Upper Asia. 








178.—2. Accvplows cannot here designate distinctively the Assyri- 
ans as a people, but that which remained as the central part of the old 
Assyrian empire. 3. woAtopara. Seen. c. 98. /. 10. 4, Kal... 
kareorhkee, and where (%v0a == ev ra &, in the which) the government was 
established, when Nineveh was overthrown. ‘The dat. ops does not limit 
any particular word, but the sentence—it happened to them, or this is to 
be said in reference to them, that there the government, ete. See c. 31. 
J. 22. n. 1. wérwrov Exacrov, cach side; lit. each front ; acc. of spe- 
cification, as is also péyabos. 8. gradiwy depends on peéyabos, or 
construed absolutely as measure of magnitude. Bul. R. XXXVI. 
11. #AAo wéAtcua THY; partitive construction, with ellipsis of the ante- 
cedent. A more regular form would be &AAO moAcpaTov Tay. See nc. 
127. 1. 9. and ¢. 138. 1. 5, as no other one of the cities that we know. 
12. radv fyets Tuer. Cfo. 6. 0. 5. and c. 23. J. 8. — Badéa, ebpéa. See 
Tab. II. 1. and IV. 5. 13. perd, adv. correlative with mpara; next 
in order; after this = mera, q. d. émt rd, upon which, or next to which. 
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— Teixos, Sc. eori. 14. anxéwy. See above, J. 8. —— 15. Join rod 
petpiov with whxeos, the common cubit. Seen. c. 180. 2 3. 

Remark.—Measures of length were naturally estimated, at first, by 
certain members of the human frame, or their capacity, which became 
thence the standards in a conventional system of measures; as, foot, 
hand, finger (digitus, Sdxrvados), palm, span, etc., as also ell, cubitus, wh- 
xus; the length of the forearm, from the elbow “to the wrist or to the 
knuckle of the middle finger”—authority is thus indefinite. “The 
medium cubit is probably that which was in use among the Greeks of 
Asia Minor, and therefore the most familiar to Hdt. The cubit of Samos 
was equal to that of Egypt. (Hdt. i. 168.) M. D’Anville reckons the 
cubit of Egypt at one foot eight inches and six lines.” L. Other au- 
thorities estimate the cubit of Sacred Scripture at 21.888 inches, and 
Sir Isaac Newton, at 264 Roman uncie, equal to 25.724875 inches. The 
royal cubit was distinguished, both in Egypt and the East, as longer 
than the common, by about three inches. 


179.—1. ta, quem in usum. Schw. — éx... yi, the earth taken or 
dug out of the ditch. 2. dytiva tpdmov; adverbial ace. C. § 440. —— 
3. éemAivOevoy Thy viv, molded the clay into bricks. 4. thy... éxge- 
pouerny gives the full expression. Cf. above ek 7. rdgpov. — éAkicar- 
ves. Art is ever bending language to its technical uses, by any prin- 
ciple of association it may choose or chance to lay hold of, and as the 
points of association are numerous, we have hence great diversity of 
usage. The Greeks said—which is not admissible in English—io draw 
bricks, to signify the molding of them, from the circumstance doubtless 
that extracting them from the mold is the finishing act of the complex 
operation. So the Latins said ducere lateres. 5. tkavas refers to 
quantity or numbers relative to the capacity of the kiln. — wera. See 
ec. 178. 1. 13. 6. TéApart...aopdaty. The art both of brickmaking 
and of cementing the walls was practised in the days of Nimrod as in 
those of Nitocris; for “they said one to another, Go to, let us make 
brick and burn them thoroughly. And they had brick for stone, and 
slime had they for mortar.” Gen. xi. 8. dia... Sduwy, at intervals 
of thirty layers, or ranges ; an unusual sense of déuos. It properly sig- 
nifies a building with completeness, whether complex, as a house with 
many apartments, or simple, as a room, a chamber, in a house; or, 
when said, as here, of the material of the structure, a certain defined 
portion (not a fragment), as an entire range of brick is viewed as so 
far forth a building, a structure; which it is literally, as ef. struo. 
1. rapoovs kadduwv, not crates or wrought wicker-work, but the layers 
were spread crossing at random in all directions. — @eay. See above, 
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on ddéuwr. 9, retxos, with xelrea, is obj. of eemar. 10. goxa 
ta; the edges of the wall. — pouvdnwda, It is questioned whether this 
means that the towers (oikhwara) are one story, or having one room. 
Doubtless the latter, as these served probably not so much for battle- 
ments or towers of defence, as for watchtowers; and hence the doors 
were made to look toward each other (rerpaupéva és &AAnAa) so that 
the sentinels could command the entire view of the wall. ll. re- 
Oplanw mepiédacw, a drive (i. e. space for driving) for a four-horse char- 
iot. The ancients, whatever number of horses they had to the chariot, 
yoked them all abreast. 12. miAa... éwardv, the hundred gates 
were arranged at equal intervals, twenty-five on aside, with fifty 
streets stretching through the entire city, crossing each other at right 
angles. 13. xdAneat. Cf. Isa. xlv. 2, prophesying the power of 
Cyrus :—‘“I will break in pieces the gates of brass, and cut in sunder 
the bars of iron.” — oraduol, the pillars. 14. dcavTws refers to 
xdAcea; the pillars and lintels were likewise made of brass. 
16. éoBdddAe... b€eOpoyv is a more philosophic form of expression than 
the English, it empties, ete.; and disembogues is intolerable. 

















180.—4. *Apueviwv. Cf. notes onc. 15. 2. 2, and, 6.1.4, The ab- 
stract name of the country comes from the adj., by ellipsis of the noun; 
as,  ’Apuevin, 8c. xepn. 5. ’Epv@phy. See c. 1. 1. 3. 6. éAnAa- 
rat. It is not so well to consider this a middle verb transitive, with 
&yavas for object; but rather in its proper sense of passive, with the 
limiting accusative. The periphrastic form, efxe éAnAduevos, would 
correspond to the Eng. had the corners extended. Cf. ¢. 73. 1. 7. 
". af émiaprad...mwaparefve. If the river was straight or nearly so 
through the city, af éunaymad cannot signify windings, but that portion 
of the wall which ran from the corners of the main outer wall, along 
the river, and hence called the turns of the wall; i. e. the turned portion 
of it. Read aiuacth as appositive pred., and controlling the number of 
the verb by reason of the collocation:—The turns extend along either 
margin of the river a rampart of baked brick. 8. 7d... abTd; the 
city itself. 10. xararérunrat... ielas, is cut into streets (which are) 
straight ; acc. of effect.— rds te... éxovoas, both the others, and the 
cross-streets, those leading to the river. 

Remarks.—The great extent of Babylon and Nineveh would seem 
to us quite incredible if we suppose the density of population through- 
out which we see in modern cities. Instead of this, they were vast 
enclosures embracing probably several villages and much open coun 
try. Babylon was, according to Hdt., with whom Pliny agrees (but 
perhaps he only copies from Hdt., and therefore adds nothing to his 
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authority), though Diodorus, who copies Ctesias, and Strabo make it 
considerably less, about 160 miles in circuit, or 15 miles square. As 
this space was regularly cut into squares by the twenty-five streets 
each way, each square, after ample allowance for streets, would con- 
tain about 160 acres. 

It seems surprising that no traces of walls so immense as those of 
Babylon are now discoverable; but Hdt. relates (iii. 159) that on the 
second capture of the city by Darius, the walls were beaten down and 
the gates carried away by the conqueror; and as the moat, from which 
the material for the wall was taken, stretched around it at its base, 
such a receptacle for the huge mass may have made the work of demo- 
lition nearly a leveling of the plain. Add to this, the rains of so many 
centuries, and the overflowings of the river, which has frequently 
changed its bed in this vicinity and rendered some portions of the an- 
cient site an impracticable marsh—“a possession for the bittern, and 
pools of water” (Isa. xiv. 23)—as also the fact that the bricks if baked 
at all must have been quite imperfectly so, and easily subject to disin- 
tegration; and we may cease to wonder at the complete obliteration 
of even so stupendous a work. Besides, as the walls were demolished 
before the time of Hdt., the information he derived from the priests of 
Babylon may have been exaggerated ; but to decide, against the unani- 
mous consent of antiquity, that the city had not such fortifications, 
and that too on a scale of surpassing grandeur, is quite an historic 
absurdity. 


181.—1. Tovro... retxos is the wall first described, outer, or 
surrounding the whole city, and €repov 5¢ €ao wey tetxos is the latter 
running along the river within the city. — Odpnt, the main defence ; 
breastwork. 4, év r@ pev, in the one. 6. és éué, to me; i. e. to 
my time. Cf. ém duet, c. 5. 1. 16. 7. wdvrn, in every direction, or, 
on every side; i. e. two stadia square. See c. 126. 0. 4. 8. oradiov. 
See c. 178. 7. 8. — uijxos cannot, as some take it, refer to height, but 
the pijros and etdpos equal the rdytn above—another instance of that 
studied variety of expression which marks the first of historians. 
10. méxpt ov dxtm mipywr, on to the number of eight towers. “Between 
meéxpis and a genitive, ob is sometimes added redundantly.” Vig. Gr. Idd. 
cap. vil. § 9. R.8; but in the next remark the same critic regards this, 
and similar phrases, as a species of anacoluthon for éxrw mipyo: eict, 
and so on till there were eight towers. 12. Exovoa, sc. EwuTHy, extend- 
ing, or leading. — pecodytt... dvaBdows, to one being in the middle of 
the ascent. C.§ 410. The dat. connects with éot. 
fr. orpdyvumt, by metathesis from oropévyumt. 


7* 























16. éorpwpevn 
18. vixra, during the 
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night; the ace. implying the idea of time continued or protracted to a 
certain degree. — drt wh, except (C. § 671. 9), but only after a negative ; 
whatever is not this (i. e. except or besides this) is nothing. 20. os 
Agyovet of XaArdator. The Chaldees were the sacerdotal tribe. Herodotus 
was little enough disposed to credit fables or the inventions of super- 
stition, and he knew sufficiently the corruptions of priesteraft, “leading 
captive silly women.” 

Remarks.—There is a pile of ruins within the supposed limits of the 
ancient city of Babylon, called by the Arabs Birs Nimroud (“Palace 
of Nimrod”), which, by agreement of modern travelers, is believed to 
mark the site of this tower-temple of Belus; which again, while it 
must not be confounded with the original tower of Babel, was probably 
on or near the same foundation, and was in fact but the realization of 
the old idea projected by the great-grandson of Noah, and from him 
delivered to his posterity as the central religious idea of the nation, 
and to which they clung with a religious tenacity, despite the manifest 
vengeance of Heaven against it. This ruin, standing a little to the 
east of the present bed of the Euphrates, is described by Rich as quoted 
by Layard (Nineveh and Babylon, cap. xxii.) as “198 feet high and 
having on its summit a compact mass of brickwork, 87 feet high by 28 
broad, the whole being thus 285 feet in perpendicular height.” Layard 
says, further on, “The brickwork still visible in the lower parts of the 
mound, as well as in the upper, shows the sides of several distinct stages 
or terraces.” 








182.—1. cf adrod odro:, namely, of Xaddaior. 2. vndv, a chapel, 
or a single hall dedicated to a particular purpose, as distinguished from 
ipdv, which designates the entire sacred pile. 
OnBaéos, gen. of OnBaseds. 6. duddrepa dt abrat, i. e. both the one 
at Babylon and the one at Thebes. 8. mpduaytis, the priestess, who 
gives forth the oracle. — ov... ard. From Servius (ad Amn. iv. 143) 
we learn that Apollo gave responses at Patara during the six winter 
months, and during the six summer months, at Delos; whence Virgil, 





5. éy T®, 8c. ip@. —— 








“__ ubi hybernam Lyciam Xanthique fluenta 
Deserit, ac Delum maternam invisit Apollo ;” 





and Horace (Carr. iii. 4. 64), “Delius et Patareus Apollo.” 9. av- 
7661; so above, J. 5, éxei#. We have in the adverbial endings @ev, 4, 
de, corresponding to the three oblique cases, the relics of an old declen- 
sion, or the rudiments of a forming declension which failed to establish 
and perpetuate itself. 10. ovykaraxAnterat. The learner will bear 
in mind that yt, wherever it occurs, is Ion. for e. 
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183.—1. fpod, gen. possessive, there is of the temple, i. e. belonging 
to it, or constituting a part of it. 2. % for gveori. — Karhevov, 
Ion. for raOhwevov, agreeing with &yaAua, in a sitting posture. 
4. xptoeos qualifies both Opdvos and BdOpor, but is governed in its form 
only by the latter; and so of éorti. 5. xpvotov is not so properly 
defined as diminutive, as an adj. derivative, denoting any substance 
having the quality of gold. xpvods is the generic name for the metal. 
Of a coin or a vessel, they would say xpuotoy, not to signify that it was 
a little piece of gold, but that it was an article made of gold; a defined 
thing, wrought or fashioned from that metal. 
Bdrwy. The interpreters generally agree in explaining this to mean 
full-grown cattle—justae actatis victimae; integrae aetatis oves. This 
idea is found here undoubtedly as the antithesis of yaAaénva, sucklings ; 
but so far as that antithesis is expressed, it rests rather ou wpoBatov, 
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making the distinction between sheep and lambs; and the special sense 
of réAea I take to be that of nwmber, as in the military phrase (ef. ¢. 108. 
d. 4), the complement ; a certain number, that is, the defined or required 
number of victims; or, in the more general sense of the legal require- 





ment, it may mean, the appointed sacrifice. —— 8. drt wh. See c. 181. 
1. 18. —— 9. narayigovot, Ion. for radaylover. 11. épriv. See Tab, 


I. E. 12. rewévet fr. réuvw, and like the Lat. templum, denotes the 
consecrated section of space, not necessarily implying an edifice, nor 
even that the section be on the surface of the earth. It may be in the 
heavens as well. 13. éyu...Aéyw. The happy couplet of Scott 
quoted ¢. 122 is but a simple translation of the idea of this passage. 
18. kexdopnrat cannot here 














17. amayopevovra uj. See n. c, 105.2 4. 
signify merely ¢o adorn something already built, but ¢o bwild and adorn; 
or rather, to carry on the work with proper art to a state of complete- 
ness, having regularity and beauty, especially the beauty of just pro- 
portion. Such is the idea of a xéopos, and the verb means fo realize a 
KOO MOS. 





184,—2. év rotor... worhoouar. See c. 106. 1.10. 
See n. in last chap. J. 18, and observe the force of émi, and we are saved 
the necessity of rendering 7a Teixea, the city :—who added the ornament 
of walls, etc., or who adorned (the city) with walls, ete., that is, built them 
up in strength and beauty. 4, 5¢ 5) Kal, correlative with «at in the 
first line; both many others—and among them (éy, sc. rovro.ot) worthy- 
of-particular-note (6h) two women. Seec. 1. 1. 7, 12. 

Remarx.—It is commonly assumed that this Semiramis is another 
personage than the wife of Ninus the founder of Nineveh. This must 
be so if the date given here is correct; but, on the other hand, we have 


3. €mexdounoay. 
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no other account of such a queen than this bare mention of her. A 
queen so celebrated as to be placed in this prominent distinction by 
Herodotus, could hardly have been passed in entire silence by all 
others. There is a difficulty here which we cannot pretend to solve, 
See further, under cap. 186. 





185.—2. Nitwxpis. See Rem. under cap. 186. 8. ToUTO pev... 
rovro dé. See c. 80. t. 19. 4, apxhv, empire, power. 5. ovk 
&rpeulCovcav, not disposed to peace—taaa, the adj. agreeing with &orea. 
— épa:pnuéva fr. aipéw, with the Attic reduplication for jpnueva, unless 
we read, with some, dvaipnuéva. 6. év 5¢ 5) Kal. See c. 184. 1.4. — 
Nivov. The capture of Nineveh was under Cyaxares, as we learn in ¢. 
106. — mpoepvadtaro; mark the force of the mpo, and the mid. voe., took 
the precaution to fortify in self-defence. 8. fpeovra. Some Mss. have 
édvra. 9. rodrov; object of émolnoe, and to which cxodidy is pre- 
dicative; made it somewhat crooked. 18. ot dv, quicunque. — Thode 
Tis Oaddoons, this sea; i. e. the Mediterranean. Cf c. 1. 1 3. 
14. xarawAdovres. .. Edpphrnv. It has been remarked that this phrase- 
ology, sailing down into the Euphrates, seems to imply that the voyage 
commenced on one of the tributaries of the Euphrates, which may have 
been the case in the common route from Greece or the shores of the 
Mediterranean to Babylon. 15. év rpiol huéepnot, on three (succes- 
sive) days, Some commentators have assumed that the passage through 
these canals was delayed by numerous Jocks, not crediting the supposi- 
tion that the canals could be so long as to require so much time. But 
in measuring distance by time, we must bear in mind that the clumsy 
craft with which they navigated the Euphrates could make but dull 
progress when the force of the current was broken. A few miles might 
suffice for a day’s task. 18. xariwepbe... BaBvawvos, from some 
distance above Babylon, xarv-, Ion. for naOvwepbe, The gen. ending Oe 
(see n. c. 182. J. 9), as also above, 1. 9, &vwOev, denotes the point of de- 
parture, or origin. 19. Zavrpov Aluyy. It is doubted whether this 
should be rendered a reservoir for a lake; which, namely, she was 
about to create; or, for the marsh; which is supposed to have existed 
there, and which she now proposed to drain or to render navigable by 
the excavation. The former, I think, is the sense, both as demanded by 
the context, and from the absence of the article with Aluyp. — oAlyov 
... morapod, extending (it) along the side of (the river), at a little distance 
from, the river ; or more closely literal, stretching alongside, a little off 
from the river. 20. és 7d ¥Swp, connect with éptecovca. The sense 
is, that they dug down till they came to water ; to such a level that 
water entered the exeavation, which rendered further digging useless. 
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~—— 23. é« connects dptyparos with épvccduevov. — dvaioiwov fr. d&vat- 
ouidw, she made use of, wapz.. . mapexovoa, applying it along, ete. 
24. of, dat. agt. referring to the queen. 25. Al@ous... HAace. The 
object of this lining of masonry was to protect the banks of the reser- 
voir. 26. émwolee. We have the advantage of two words, do and 
make, the former more generic in sense, to both of which the Gr. roréw 
and the Lat. facio must answer; and both of which we must sometimes 
use in translating the same word, when followed by two several objects 
or classes of objects differing in the respect of being more or less spe- 
cific; as here—she did both these things, (namely,) she both made the 
river crooked, ete. 27. Bpadurepos refers to the rapidity and force 
of the current, for on this their progress mainly depended. 28. of 
adda, the voyages, or process of navigation. 29. ée...paxph. The 
sense of this passage has been much disputed, some understanding the 
author to wish to describe the process of sailing through the lake. 
Rather, I think, he means that the navigation of the river is entirely 
interrupted, and, immediately on leaving that means of progress (ék Te 
tav wAdwy; cf. n. on ad, c. 126. 1.12) a long circuit around the lake would 
receive them; i. e. they would be obliged to traverse that circuitous 
route. The excavated region became rather a marsh than a lake, and 
was therefore quite innavigable. 30. Kata rodro is explained by 
the sentence commencing at fya, two lines below. 31. xe@pns; gen. 
partitive; that part of the country where, ete. 


























186.—1. tatra refers to the works described in the last chapter, in 
which the material of the mounds and levees was taken out of the exca- 
vation, é« Bdbeos. — torhvde, such as follows. 2. é abrav, after 
these. Cf. c. 185. 1. 29, and reference given there. 3. éovons. Reiske 
conjectured ééyrwy, but the correction is not called for. 4, éwl. See 
c. 5. 2. 16. 7. Tovro mpoeide, provided for this, namely, the obstacle 
or difficulty in crossing. 1l. és... xwplov, into the place which she 
had dug out. xwploy is dim. of xwpos. — év r@ (sc. xpdv@, as also with 
the correlative év rovr@)... rodro, while this was filling up. 15. kard 
Tov abtov Adyov cannot mean, in the same manner, referring to the mode 
or style of construction; but lit. according to the same proportion ; pro- 
portioned to; i. e. 80 as to give the same security to the city in these 
parts, that the wall does in the circumference. 18. Séovea (fr. 5éw, 
to bind)... moAvBSqm; the same art that is still practised, using iron 
clamps to bind the parts together, and melted lead to make fast the 
elaw or hook inserted in the stone. 20. éUAa rerpdywva. Probably 
not single planks or timbers, but oblong platforms framed together of 
sufficient length to reach from one pier to another. The ruins of this 
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bridge are still discernible. —— 23. Alun, read in the predicate, and 
we have no need of the correction Afuyy, approved by Wess. Cf. the 
construction of €Aos below, J. 26. 24, éxexdopnto. See n. c. 183. 
d. 18. On. és... yeyovévat, appeared to answer the design or intended 
purpose ; lit. the want ; which want the work was intended to supply. 

Remarxs.—We have in the ancient canons a complete list of kings 
from Nabonassar, the founder of the kingdom of Babylon, 747 years 
B. G., to the fall of the city, but no queen of the name of Nitocris appears 
in them. ‘The place of this extraordinary woman is fixed, with some- 
what of certainty, by the following considerations: 1. Herodotus makes 
her (¢. 188) the mother of Labynetus, the Belshazzar of Scripture, who 
was on the throne when Cyrus besieged the city. 2. The works here 
ascribed to Nitocris, are by other authors set to the account of Na- 
bopolassar II. Now this Nabopolassar IL. is the Nebuchadnezzar of 
Sacred Seripture, to whom the profane canons reckon an uninterrupted 
reign of 48 years. But we learn from Daniel (cap. iv.) that, in the midst 
of his reign, this king was, for his impiety, afflicted by a peculiar and 
terrible madness whereby he was degraded both from his throne and 
from his manhood, for a period of seven years; and it is the opinion of 
many learned, that this Nitocris was his wife and queen-regent during 
the interval of his affliction. But one opinion stands opposed to this; 
and that it may appear the more clearly, I put down here an exhibit 
of the several reigns which cover the period in question, according to 
the most generally agreed and probable dates. 








B. C. 
Nebuchadnezzar ‘ eo oS 604. reigned 43 years. 
Evilmerodach (son of Nebu.) . . 561 a ys 
Neriglissar (son-in-law of Nebu.) . 559 i 4 
Labynetus (Belshazzar). 2 « DO. °° “TT 
Fall of Babylon ‘ F ‘ ‘ 588 


Now according to the opinion above quoted, Labynetus must have 
been the son of Nebuchadnezzar; and so he is called in Dan. v. 18. 
But this could not be conclusive, as the terms son and father are fre- 
quently used, and especially in the East, in the generic sense of descend- 
ant and ancestor. On the other hand, a prophecy of Nebuchadnezzar, 
in Jer. xxvii. 7, says, “All nations shall serve him, and his son, and his 
son’s son, until the very time of his land come ;” i. e. the time of destruc- 
tion appointed of the Lord. To this prophecy corresponds the historic 
record (2 Chron. xxxvi. 20)—“ Them that escaped from the sword carried 
he [Nebuchadnezzar] away to Babylon, where they were servants to 
him and his sons, until the reign of the kingdom of Persia.” According 
to this, Belshazzar must have been gon of Evilmerodach; and as he 
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came to the throne quite young and was withal a weak prince, the 
supposition is that his mother Nitocris (wife of Evilmerodach) practi- 
eally exercised a regency, and that, on seeing the approach of the Per- 
sians, she displayed such energy either in completing or in repairing 
the works of her father-in-law, as to have caused the chief glory of 
them, in the popular and imperfect accounts which came to Herodotus, 
to be attributed to her hand. This opinion I think the more probable, 
and the date of her imputed reign should therefore coincide with that 
of Labynetus. 

The impracticability of finding such a personage as Semiramis at 
the distance of five generations from Nitocris, has caused the number of 
Hadt. (c. 184) to be suspected. Some have conjectured 15, others 50, 
instead of 5. The latter emendation only could serve the emergency 
of the case. Taking that, let us see where it will bring us out. The 
generation of Hdt. must be taken, when not otherwise defined, at one 
third of a century (see ¢. 7. Rem.); whereby we have for 50 genera- 
tions, about 1666 years. Reckoning back then from the first of Laby- 
netus, we have 555 +- 1666 == 2221, which falls, according to our reck- 
oning, precisely in the reign of Ninus (see c. 95. Rem.). Such agreement 
gives strong presumption that the conjecture is well founded. 


187.—2. Acwpdpwy fr. Aads and. hopéw, frequented by the people. — 
avadéwy. The double, or “two-1eaved” gates, determines the use of 
the plural, though speaking of a single passage or porta. 7. xph- 
para is any thing useful ; that subserves a want; and the correspond- 
ing word in the Chaldee must have had a similar ambiguity to justify 
the inscription; whatever he wishes (and which he will find) useful ; 
adapted to supply his want, which she presumed to be good counsel. 
9. a&xlynros, undisturbed. 1l. xpnudrwv... émikadreonévwv; absolute 
construction ;—wealth lying there (i. e. within his reach, or in his 
power) and the wealth itself challenging. 15. avottas. “The same 
thing is related by Josephus, Antiq. vii. 15. xiil. 8, to have happened 
to Herod, on opening the tomb of David, in which Solomon was said 
to have laid up great treasures; and A‘lian mentions that the same 
success attended Xerxes on opening the sepulchre of Belus. Behr.” T. 














188.—8. AaBuyfrov. The Belshazzar of Sac. Scrip. See ¢. 186. Rem. 
The name seems to have been common, as a title (as Pharaoh, in Egypt, 
and Darius, to the Persians), with the Babylonians. Cf. c. 74, where 
the king designated by the same title must have been Nebuchadnez- 
zar. — Agovpiwy apxhv. Cf. c. 178. 4, BaciAreds 6 peyas; the title 
ty which the Greeks commonly distinguish the king of Persia. 
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Though we are apt to charge the Orientals with a fondness for lofty 
titles, perhaps they can lay but little claim to distinction in that respect. 
5. ef otkov, from home. — b8wp... Xodowew. The Choaspes is cele. 
brated for the purity and sweetness of its water. The Euleus has been 
supposed, from a passage in Strabo, to be another name for the same 
river, but the best geographers now decide that they were two sepa- 
rate rivers. 





189.—2. T'dvdy. The Gyndes is on the east of the Tigris. The geo- 
graphy of Hdt. is correct, and they are at fault who would find the river 
now in question in the direct route from Sardis to Babylon; for Cyrus 
marched (c. 158), after the fall of Sardis, to Ecbatana, and spent much 
time in upper Asia, before proceeding to Babylon. 4. 6 5& refers 
to the Tigris. —— 7. vnvovrépnror, Ion. for vavormépatov, requiring boats 
for crossing ; not fordable. — ot; dat. possessive. 8. bd BBpios, by 
reason of his impatient spirit. 9. 6 5€ refers to the river, and pu to 
the steed. — olxéxee; Pluperf. Ind. Act. as if from oixéw, instead of 
which we have in the Pres. only ovxopat. 
was exceedingly grieved, or angered, does not necessarily imply that im- 
potent and silly rage so common to eastern tyrants, but which we are 
so unwilling to attribute to Cyrus. 11. of is pleonastic; for the 
sentence following is the direct object of the verb. 12. rov Aourov, 
sc. xpévov, thereafter. 14. perels fr. weOinus, intermitting, or sus- 
pending. 15. SeAdéy. The construction is completed from the pre- 
vious sentence, taking the same object as diaipee. — karéremve .. . dudpu- 
xas, having pointed out (the positions—in the engineer’s phrase, “having 
located”), he stretched (or drew) straight trenches. Such is the common, 
we may say, authorized, interpretation of this passage. I would rather 
take oxoworevéas in its primary sense of measured with a line, to indi- 
cate the means by which he located the trenches. It is hardly probable 
that they could have been quite straight for any considerable distance. 
16. dySéxovra... xetAos; the same number on each side, making 
on both, 360. 17. wdvra tpdmov, in every direction. 19. fvero, 
read as pass.; the work was completed. — 8uws wévrol, a much stronger 
antithetic to uév than 8¢; nevertheless, Thy... épryatduevor, they wore away 
the entire summer laboring there in that way. 

Remark.—In a similar manner Croesus succeeded in crossing the 
Halys (c.'75), under the direction of Thales as chief engineer. 














10. kdpra... éxaremaive, 























190.—1. rorapdy éricaro, avenged himself on the river. — és... d1a- 
AaBwv, having divided it into, ete. 5. ovvéBadrov, joined battle. ——- 
6. écowbdryres, Lon. for qoo- (the verb made from 4oowv, comparative of 
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kakés), lit. being worsted. 7. éemorduevot. The prep. strengthens 
the meaning of the participle. They had taken pains to inform them- 
selves completely of the character and movements of Cyrus. 
9. mpoerdtavro (fr. xpd + és-+ &yw) orta, they had made provision ; lit. 
had previously brought in (to the city) corn. — éréwy is prospective; 
enough for many years; not, the produce of many years. For the con- 
struction, see C. § 395. —— 11. amoptnot évelxero, was involved in great 
difficulties. — Gre. This adv., as also ofa (see last chapter, /. 18), is joined 
to a part. to bring out emphatically the actually existing ground or 
reason of what is asserted. K. § 312. Rem. 13. — xpdvov... cuxvoi. 
Cyrus is said, by Xenophon, to have been about two years before 
the city. 

REMARK.—Such a city had little to fear from a siege, so long as it 
could sustain itself against assault; for besides the ample provision 
brought in (sufficient according to Xen. (Cyrop. vii.) for 20 years), it 
had in itself large resources of production. See Rem. c. 180. 








191.—1. iweOhxaro; see c. 156. J. 1. 2. 7d... Hv, what ought to 
be done by him ; or, what was best to be done. K. § 284. (12.) 3. é& 
éuBorjjs, from the entrance; from that point, ranging along up the river. 
4, dricOe; that is, on the lower side. See n. c 182. 1. 9. 
6. d:aBaréy, fordable. 1. éovéva: depends on mpocire. — tavrn, in 
that way ; i. e. by wading. 9. Te... oTparod, the useless (part) of 
the army ; either the ineffective soldiers, or such as did not bear arms 
—sutlers, artisans, and various attendants. 10. rdwep, what things ; 
such as, referring to €repa rotadra for its antecedent. 14. jrovoorh- 
gayros Tov morapov, the river having fallen, or subsided. —— 17. avdpt... 
an, so as (to be) toa man just about to the middle of the thigh. — nara 
TovTo, according to this, namely, plan, or arrangement. —— 20. of 0 
...kdkiora. The Mss. and most of the editions have od8 &y, or ovbk’ &y, 
or ob udv. The reading has been much disputed, and in all these forms 
seems impracticable. Schw. conjectured, without adopting, of 5€ od &. 
But the real difficulty is, to reconcile the negative with the active d:é- 
p0epay. Some render the verb as passive or intransitive, as, neque tta 
misere periissent (Schw.); others hold to the active form, but fail of 
any sense, as Gron. neque, contemnentes Persarum ingressum, pessimc 
exitio affecissent. Others separate the negative from this verb by 
making it a distinct clause, as, if the Babylonians had known, etc., 
which they did not. By reading of instead of od, we have a consistent 
sense ;—*f the Babylonians had known, etc., then, permitting the Per- 
sians to enter the city (i. e. to come within the city, but only in the bed 
of the river), they might have destroyed them totally, in the manner next 
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suggested. 23. aiuacids; so this rampart along the river is called, 
c. 180. 2. 8, not relxos. 24. éandapevas fr. eAadyw. — e& &mpocdoxhrov, 
unexpectedly. 27. trav... éadrwkdroy (fr. dAforouat); absolute con- 
struction. 98. éadwkdras agrees with the subject of the verb; did 


not learn that themselves were to be captured. K.§ 310.3. “ According 
to Aristotle, Polit. iii. 2, quoted by Behr, even on the third day after, 
it was not known in some parts of the city that it was taken; and 
considering the size of the city, this does not appear impossible.” T. ; 
who also cites Jer. li. 31, “One post shall run to meet another, and one 
messenger to meet another, to shew the king of Babylon that his king- 
dom is taken at one end.” 29. ruxetv... dpthy (see Tab. I. E.); 
the infinitive depends on Aéyera, above. Cf. Dan. v. 1, 30, 31, “Bel- 
shazzar the king made a great feast to a thousand of his lords, and 
drank wine before the thousand. * * In that night was Belshazzar 
the king of the Chaldeans slain. And * * the Median took the 
kingdom.” 30. és... exvOovro, until they learned what had actu 
ally taken place. kal rd xdpra is commonly interpreted, the truth, or 
emphatically, the very truth. I would explain it by ellipsis of yevdue- 
vov. 31. tére mp@rov. Babylon suffered a second siege and capture 
under Darius, nearly a century and a half subsequent. 
Remarxs.—Another scene of the great drama of the East is closed. 
Whatever allowance we may make for the exaggerations of national 
vanity or excited imagination, Babylon was yet, for its time, a magnifi- 
cent city, though, compared with the perfections of modern art, excel- 
ling rather in the stupendousness than in the elegance of its works. 
The history of Babylon goes back to the days of the patriarchs— 
almost to the days of the flood, though the history of the kingdom which 
now ends, dates back but a little over two centuries. We have seen 
(c. 95. Rem.) that the ancient kingdom fell under the power of Nineveh, 
and continued a part of the Assyrian empire from Ninus to Sardana- 
palus; probably from something over 2200 to 821 years before Christ. 
Against that voluptuous and tyrannical prince, Belesis, satrap of Baby- 
lonia, conspired with Arbaces, satrap of Media. Sardanapalus fell ; 
Arbaces ascended the throne of the empire; and whether Babylonia 
continued politically independent or sank back to the condition of a 
satrapy, it is not till three quarters of a century later that she assumes 
the dignity of an independent state in history. The era of Nabonassar, 
which is the historical era of Babylon, dates 747 B.C. Under Nabo- 
polassar I. the thirteenth in the succession, his son, Nebuchadnezzar, 
led his forces to the western borders of Asia, shut up the Egyptians 
in their own country, subdued Judea and Pheenicia and all Syria, and 
carried captive the Jews and the sacred vessels and placed them in the 
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temple of Belus. The seventy years’ captivity commences, according 
to Prideaux, two years before Nebuchadnezzar succeeds to the throne 
of his father, and the decree of Cyrus for the restoration goes forth two 
years after the conquest of Babylon. | 

Herodotus leaves Astyages out of view after the ascension of Cyrus; 
but according to the Sacred writers, Astyages (called in S. 8. Darius, 
see c. 188. 2. 8) must have been continued nominally at the head of the 
empire till his death, which occurred two years after the taking of the 
city, and thus the decree of the restoration, which dates from the first 
of Cyrus, is from the first of his sole reign. See Dan. v. 81. e¢ segq. 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 22. 

In the fall of Babylon was consummated also a grand moral epoch. 
In it was fulfilled a succession of prophecies with a great variety of 
detail corresponding precisely with the subsequent record of events. 
(See Isa. xiii, xiv. 4. et segg. xliv. 28—xlviii. Jer. li. 41. et segg. Dan. 
passim; et all.) No passage of history of any times can be selected 
more replete with instruction than this—none in which the great lesson 
of history is more obvious; for nowhere do we find more clearly set 
forth the true idea of history, namely—-Gop IN HIS PROVIDENCE RECON- 
CILING THE WORLD UNTO HIMSELF—‘“ The Most High ruLETH among men.” 
Babylon was the chosen instrument to chastise the’ rebellious chosen 
people; but because she executed the divine commission haughtily, 
oppressively, impiously, therefore the divine vengeance smote her. 
(See Isa. xlvii. 6.) And it was precisely at that hour when Belshazzar, 
to carry to its hight his insult against Jehovah, had ordered the sacred 
vessels from Jerusalem to be brought down to his banquet, and was 
pouring wine to “his thousand lords” from the consecrated gold, that 
the hand-writing appeared on the wall against him; and it was pre- 
cisely as Daniel was reading the interpretation, and “the king’s coun- 
tenance was changed, and the joints of his loins were loosed, and his 
knees smote one against the other,” that the armies of Cyrus were 
pouring in through the channel of the river, and “in that night was 
Belshazzar the king of the Chaldeans slain.” 


192.—2. Bacirdi TG peydrAw. Cf. c. 188. 1. 4. 4. mdpeE Tod o6- 
pov, besides the regular tax, or tribute. 8. TH Suvduer. The dat. 
expresses the idea of the relation to, or comparison with. KX. § 285. 8. (c.) 














1l. r@, se. vig. C. § 385. 12. dpyuplov... weorh, an artaba 
full of silver came forth each day. 13. xwpéer.. . "Arrinfiot, is equal 





to (xwpéet, construed with dat., lit. goes for) three Attic chenices more 
than an Attic medimnus. Larch. is made to say, in the English trans- 
lation, that the artaba is equal to 1296 bushels! Cooley corrects the 
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gross error, and reduces it to about 14 bushels. The medimnus = 48 
cheenices; and the chenix is given variously by the ancient authors 
(probably it varied in different states, and different times), at from 
about 14 to nearly 4 English pints. (See Smith’s Dict. Antiqq.) Coo- 
ley estimates the probable amount in money at about £1,710,000 a 
year; something over $8,000,000. 17. épaévwv. See Tab.1 E. 
18. trmous is common gender. — xuvav 8 “Ivdinav. The Indian dogs 
were very celebrated. The ancients believed them to be a mongrel 
race bred of the bitch and a tiger; a notion justly rejected. 20. Toy 
... dreddes, untaxed of other things; exempt from any other tribute. 











193.—5. xepot (Tab. IL. E.)... dpdduevos. So, at the present day, 
they irrigate the fields from the river, either carrying up the water by 
hand, or raising if by means of some rude mechanical contrivance, 
worked generally by oxen. Layard (Nineveh and its Remains, cap. x.) 
describes the common process of drawing a sort of sack-bucket up an 
inclined plane from the river to the height of the bank, at the top of 
which it is emptied into a channel which conducts the water to the 
field. 8. mpbs fAwov... xetuepdy; that is, towards that part where 
the sun rises in winter. The canals went out of the Euphrates in a 
south-easterly direction into the Tigris. 12. Afunrpos kapmrdy indi- 
cates the various kinds of corn, of which Demeter or Ceres was the 
patron goddess. Ay is an old word for earth = yi; hence Afpntpos 
naprév, fruits of earth-mother, in distinction from tree fruits. With 
aprév, cf. Lat. carpo; Eng. crop, which, in certain localities in this 
country, the vulgar pronounce crap. 15. émt; cf. és, c. 32.2. 8. 
16. éweay... evelen, when it produced best in comparison with itself ; i.e. 
in comparison with what it ordinarily did. OC. § 464. 18. 7d wAd- 
ros... daxTvAwy. Cf. c. 178. 2. 8. 19. éx...yiverat, how great a tree 
grows from the millet and sesame. 21. ed eidws...BaBvaAwvinv. WNo- 
thing could show plainer that our author writes from personal obser- 
vation. 23. édalw. This word meant primarily, olive-oil, from 
érala, the name of the olive-tree ; and secondarily, it served as the 
generic term for oil; and Hat. is compelled here to use it in both these 
senses at once:—they have not olive-oil, but they make it (i.e. a kind of 
oil—the object of the verb must be supplied from éAaig) for themselves 
from the sesame. The oil is expressed from the seeds of the plant. 
94, wepuxdtes, growing native, in distinction from planted. 25. of 
mAebves. Seen. c. 1.1.18. 26. rovs... &AAa, which they treat after 
the manner of figs (i. €. as they do figs) both in other respects, ete. 
917. robs, read as relative with rovrwy joined to powikewy for antecedent; 
of those palm-trees which, etc. The palm is a diecious tree; that is, it 
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has two kinds of flowers on separate trees, of which only one kind 
produces fruit. 28. kaprdv is not the blossom carried from the male 
tree to the female, for the purpose of securing the fertilization of the 
pistillate flower by the pollen from the staminate one; nature provides 
for that, making the winds and bees and flies the carriers; but there 
is a kind of fruit on the male tree, worthless except to propagate the 
fly here spoken of; and as the ancients believed the puncturing of the 
real fruit by this insect to be requisite to its perfection and timely 
ripening, the greatest care was had by the cultivator to perform pre- 
cisely the operation here described. 32. xardwep. The comparison 
is still held between the date and the fig-trees; of %paeves, the males— 
that is, of the palm-tree—produce flies, etc., just as the olynthi, of daur- 
60:1, which was the name for the male fruit of the fig-tree. 








194,—2. werd, next to. Seen. c. 156. 1.4. 3. KaT& Toy ToTapdy, 
down the river. 6. iréns; gen. of material origin ;—they make frames 
of willow. 7. 8ip0€pas oreyaorptdas; ace. of object and effect in ap- 
position; they stretch around them the skins as a covering. — éddoeos 
is the bottom or outer planking of a vessel. 8. ofre... ouvdryorres, 
neither distinguishing a stern nor contracting (drawing together to make 
a sharp edge to cut the water) a prow. 12. iddverat, it is guided, or, 
managed ; lit. kept straight. 19. Siabéwvra: roy déproy; cf. c. 1. 7. 10. 
20. an’ dy éexhpvtay, they cried off; sold at auction. So the boat- 
men on our western rivers are accustomed to do when they run down 
coal or other produce in flat boats. 22. avd, the exact opposite of 
Kkatd, Of. above, J. 8. and 10. 

RemMark.—The art of ship-building has been as stationary in the 
East as social life. Their best river-craft at the present day is a rude 
raft, which serves without buoys to convey light freights; but for 
heavier cargoes they are supported by inflated skins placed underneath. 
Such craft, of course, can only float with the current. See Layard, Nin. 
and its Rem. cap. xili. 


























195.—2. érevddver. The change from the plural to the singular 
enlivens the style, by individualizing the subject. 4. émxwpla, 
peculiar to that country. — Bowrinot éuBdow was a kind of slipper worn 
by women and protecting but little more than the sole of the foot. —xo- 
pavres 5& Tas Kepadds, wearing their hair long. “It is not very material 
whether the Babylonians wore long or short hair; but it is singular 
that Strabo (xvi.) should formally contradict Herodotus on that point, 
though in every other particular he copies him.” L. 10. &priots 
... o@ua, personal decoration. 
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2. §5e is predicate, 
5. yduov &paias; ef. c. 107. 4 





196.—1. kareoréarat, Ion. for nabéorayrat. 
and ést} is to be supplied as copula. 
8, avSpds dpalnv, and note there. 
putting them up one by one proceeded to sell; or, continued selling ; 1. e. 
till the work was finished. Cf. remarks on this verb form, Tab. VIII. 2. 
l.n. It plainly cannot be called zterative here. 10. &AAnY dvexnpvace, 
he cried up another. — perd; ef. ¢. 194, 1. 2. — Eoxe. See Tab. VIII. 3. 
(2). 11. ém) cuvourhoe; cfc. 110.14. A quite heartless way of 
designating the relation of husband and wife—a mere living together ; 
cohabitation——which shows how far the Grecian theory of social life 
was from the doctrine of the Gospel, that “they twain shall be one.” 
The language of a people is the real exponent of its ideas. 13. rov 
Siuov, of the common people, and who were not wealthy, opposed to 
eddaluoves, above. 15. xpnorod is predicative and appositive to 
bcos. This use of the adj., determined mainly by its position, gives 
great conciseness and elegance. It is in fact the condensation of two 
clauses into one; they did not demand beauty ; (they did demand) utility ; 
which may be rendered—they did not demand beauty as the useful thing, 
or, essential quality. We may say there is ellipsis of the verb in the 
second clause, or by a species of zeugma it is made to serve a double 
purpose. The position of the word, whether adj. or substantive, shows 
this limiting predicative use. Cf xpfmara, ¢. 187. 2. 7. ——— 20. és 6... 
mpocexéero. The order was not, to go from the most beautiful down in 
gradation to the ugliest; but when those who would command a price 
were disposed of, to commence at the most ungainly, and come up till 
they reached again the grade of indifference—till (the candidate) was 
given to wife to the one pledging (or contracting for her) for the least 
money. ‘mpooexéero is impersonal. 92. éed{Socay must signify the 
giving in marriage, without reference to the dowry, as ef. the relation 
of the next word, éxdodvar Thy éwuTod Ovyarepa. 24, dmaryayéerOat... 
mpidpevoy depends on é&jv. 26. ei... cuupepolaro, if they could not 
agree; so that the confirmation of the bargain was in the will of the 
parties concerned, which relieves the custom of the barbarous character 
it would otherwise wear. 32. &Advres; aor. 2. fr. aAtoKopat 
38. Blov; object of oravifwy. 





1, avoras... wwréecke, the crier 
































197.—2. robs kduvovras, those laboring under disease; being sick. 
4. yoooov. See Tab. Il. 1. — ef... &rade, if any one had himself 
also suffered such, ete. 

Remark.—Such is the beginning of the very noble science of medi- 
cine, and such its ground-work throughout ; it is purely empirical. The 
art of retailing stereotyped recipes is something less noble. 
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198.—1. Taal, mode of disposing of the dead; which here is em- 
balming. Cf. c. 140, where the Persians are said to embalm in wax, 
though it appears from Corn. Nepos (in Agesil.) that they also were 
accustomed to use honey. 4. dpOpov.. . Aovowvra. The same serupu- 
lous regard to cleanliness was enjoined in the Mosaic law. Lev. xv. 18. 





199.—1. ofoxioros ; superlative of aicxpds. Herodotus shows every- 
where a good moral sense—a noble elevation and purity of feeling. 
4. dtieduevat, deigning ; so the Lat. dignor. 6. Ceparnin... roAAh, 
a large retinue of attendants. 7. repevet; cf.c. 188, 1.12. 8. Karé- 
arat, lon. for ndOnvrm; sit down. — orépavoy and Odmryyos are construed 
together. Cf. the apocryphal book of Baruch (vi. 42, 43), written at 
Babylon, at just about this time: ‘“‘The women also, with cords about 
them, sitting in the ways [meaning, doubtless, the alleys of the sacred 
precinct], burn bran for perfume ;. but if any of them, drawn by some 
that passeth by, he with him, she reproacheth her fellow, that she was 
not thought as worthy as herself, nor her cord broken.” Such is the 
power of an Institution to mould the moral sense! 9. ai wey... 
amépxovrat, some are coming and some going away, continually. 
10. wdvra trpdmov; cf. c. 189. 1. 17. 15. émikaAéw... MvrAirta, J 
challenge thee in the name of the goddess Mylitta. 16. Mvairra... 
"Acovpio; cf. c. 181. U2. 12. 17. rd St... dcovay, but the piece of 
silver (the money, namely, that is cast into the lap of the maiden), what- 
ever it is; i.e. however little in amount. 21. ramd. See Tab. I. a. 
22. wéya tl, sc. dpytpiov; however great a price. 23. émayupeé- 
vat; perf. pass. of épdrtw; possessed of beauty etc. ——- 26. weretére- 
pat; an lon. word, used only in plur. where the dialects use %adou %101, 
or &repor Tives. 






































200.—1. xareoréact. See Tab. VIII. 2. 6. 2. elo)... podvoy. 
Other authors equally testify to the ichthyophagous character of cer- 
tain tribes near Babylon, and Cooley (in Larch.) says, “The name of 
Mekran, a province on the north-eastern side of the Persian gulf, is said 
to signify Ichthyophagi, or fish-eaters.” 4. éoBdddAovol... owddvos. 
A similar mode of preserving their fish and venison, except that they 
dry them by the jire, prevails among some of our western Indian tribes; 
and the pemmican, prepared by civilized nations for long voyages, is 
mainly beef cured in the same manner and put up compactly in tin 
cans hermetically sealed. In this state it will keep many years per- 
fectly sweet. 








201.—2. éreOdunoe... worhoacda, The passion to conquer, once 
roused, is never satisfied. —— 6. Sxv@ixnéy. The opinion is well sus. 
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tained that the Massagete were Scythian—a name widely spread 
through central Asia and through Europe. Cf. ¢. 108. Rem. Turner 
says: “This nation appears to have belonged to the nomad tribes 
which wandered beyond the bounds of the Persian empire, i, e. beyond 
the Jaxartes; and which, sometimes Sace, sometimes Scythians, some- 
times Tartars, are not even at the present day known by any one com- 
mon appellation. The Massagete, as well as the Issedones, both of them 
belonging to the Mongolian race, as it is now called, were undoubtedly 
Scythians.” 


202.—1. ’Apdins. See Rem. at bottom of the chapter. — Adyerau 
..."lotpov. If the geography of Herodotus is at fault, he is so candid 
as to confess his uncertainty. It was not yet the day of geographical 
encyclopedias, and he had not traveled so far as that remote region; 
he gives therefore what he has from information, Aéyera:; and he 
found opinions differing—ab aliis major, ab aliis minor, etc. 
6. dpatous; mark the position as predicative to kaprovs, and cf. n. on 
xpnorod, c. 196. U. 15. 1. naprovs... ros, fruits of a certain kind, 
which, etc., rots, object of émBaArew. 9. KUKA® mepuCopevous, sitting 
down around (it) in a cirele. 12. waedvos... weOtonerOa, the more 
of the fruit there was thrown on, the more they were intoxicated. 15. 6 
58... Marinvav. This is manifestly erroneous, if, as he must, he means 
the river on the east of the Caspian sea; and we understand by the 
mountains of the Matieni, those south-west of this sea. He probably 
confounds the fact he would state here, with that pertaining to the 
Araxes west of the Caspian. 16. roy... Kipos; cf. c. 190. 
18. éfepedyera:; the Araxes is the subject. 91. éoOF71, and Sépuact; 
two objects appositive; to use skins, etc. for clothing. — voulCovTas, 
having the custom. 22. 81d Kabapov, sc. xdpov, through open or 
champaign country. The open plains or steppes abound in Central 
Asia. 23. thy Kaomlnv. The only considerable rivers on the east 
of the Caspian now flow into the Aral; but either this was not known 
to Herodotus and the geographers of his time to be a distinct sea, or 
the river in question must have changed its course. 24. rhy; supply 
the antecedent. o4. ruyxdver eotoa, C. § 633. K. § 310. 4. (1) 

Remarxs.—Commentators generally agree that Hdt. is in error in 
making the Araxes the boundary of the Massagete ; but are quite una- 
ble to agree as to the river he intended. Some would have it the 
Volga; others the Jaxartes; the claims of the Oxus are generally 
rejected. The objections are: 1. Herodotus’ account of the source ; 
9. the mouth of the river, which he says emptied into the Caspian ; 
3. the disagreement of the name. (1.) For the first of these objections, 
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see note above, 2.15. But the same objection would lie against the 
other rivers named. (2.) For the second, that, if conclusive, would 
equally throw out the Jaxartes; but supposing the Oxus to be the 
river, Hdt. is yet right according to the geography of his time, and 
the commentators all wrong. The ancient writers all agree that the 
Oxus flowed into the Caspian; but they are pronounced to be “igno- 
rant of the existence of the sea of Aral.” (Anthon’s Ant. and Med. 
Geo. p. 606.) This may be so, and is then sufficient to remove the 
objection. But instead, we find it stated on the very best authority, 
that “according to a tradition preserved in the countries on the east 
of the Caspian, about 500 years ago the Amoo-Daria or Oxus flowed 
into this sea by two mouths, * * but a violent earthquake changed 
the course of this river, and forced it to run north into the Aral.” 
(Bell’s Geog. vol. iv. p. 16.) (8.) But lastly, for the name, we have 
that of Oxus prevailing widely, as the designation of a people, over all 
trat region,—according to Pococke (Ind. in Gr. p- 198) derived from 
ooksha, an ox, and equivalent therefore to the Greek Nomades. Hence 
the Hooksos or Hucsos, the shepherd kings who invaded Egypt; and 
the Huaine, he would make the Ooksh-ine,” i. e. the sea of the lords of 
the Oxus.” If then ar, in their language, meant a river, which I venture 
to suggest as probable, the Ar-azes would be the river of the Oookshas 
or Oxus. This conjecture, which may be confirmed by one acquainted 
with the Persian or Sanscrit, is at least somewhat strengthened by the 
Heb. "84, ior, a stream ; Mm", carah, to water ; 719", zar-den (Jordan), 
which would be a compound analogous to ar-azes. Add to this, the 
fact that the Oxus through all those early times was the acknowledged 
boundary between the great Eastern empire and the wandering tribes 
on the north-east. 


203.—1. yijxos... edpos. The length of the Caspian sea from north 
to south is reported to be about 650 geographical miles, and its average 
width a little over one-third as much. 3. auTy éwuTis. The con- 
struction is on the same principle as that of the same gen. with a super- 
lative simply. SeeC. § 464. 5. obpéwy depends on the superlatives, 
7. Ta TOAAG wdvra; adverbial ace. almost entirely. 8. dévdpea 
+. + Mapexoueva, trees affording leaves of such a quality, or nature. 
10. (da... éyypdpew, to delineate pictures of living animals. 12. Ka- 
Tamep... apxhy, as if inwoven at first. 13. elvyat; the infinitive con- 
struction here depends on Aéyeran. 























204.—3. wAjO0s... &ropiv, in extent boundless to the sight. Cf. e. 
202. 1. 22, rabapod. 8. 7d doxéew; as substantive, in apposition with 
3 ! 
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yweos; his birth, namely, its appearing to be, ete. 
yevouevn. The prestige of a name is one of the most powerful incitants 
of ambition. 





9. Sevrepa. - 


205.—3. euvaro, attempted to woo; made suit. Ofc. 165. 1. 2, dveope- 
yout. — fv; the possessive adj. pro., hes, his own. 4. piv refers to Cy- 
rus. — pydpevoy; part. of pvdopa, 6. mpoexdpee; impersonal con- 
struction with dat. of the agent; it did not succeed to him (ot); i.e. the 
scheme did not—a form of expression not only: more delicate than 
to say he did not succeed ; it covers better the idea of a chief mover 
operating a scheme through subordinate agencies. 
yéos, openly. 9. nad... olxodopeduevos, and constructing towers on 
boats, those carrying (them) across the river; or, the boats (that were) 
conveying (them), ete. 











1. éx Tov éuga- 





206.—2. madoa... omevdeis, cease hastening (or, being intent upon) 
those things which now you are intent upon. 3. és kaipdy, advanta- 
geous ; lit. according to fitness, or, proportion ; corresponding namely to 
your designs, so as to prove successful. 
be content, seeing us, ete. 6. okay eeahoes, should you not however 
wish. 1, arr wdvra; supply edernoes; but should wish all things 
—any hazards—rather than, ete. 8. 8; continuative; and if, ete. 
9. pdxGov... des, leave off the labor, ete. Ll. thy jmerépny, 
BC. XapnV. 15. cvupBovdevdpevos ... waren, counseling which he should 
do. 16. trav... opvetémimroy, the opinions of these fell out together to 
the same thing ; i. e. without previous consultation or concert, it hap- 
pened that their independent opinions agreed together unanimously. 

Remarx.—This unanimous dissuasion of the project of Cyrus by his 
nobles shows, I think, that the nation was wearied of incessant wars. 
With the fall of Babylon, his sovereignty of the East was rendered 
complete. His empire overpassed the boundaries of the ancient monar- 
chies. From the islands of the dAigean to the Indus, and from the snowy 
ranges of the Caucasus to the Indian ocean and the river of Egypt, his 
power was established. Here he ought to have rested. Thus far the 
enthusiasm of the nation had borne him on; but for further and unpro- 
voked aggression into regions unconnected with the glory of traditional 
renown, they had no heart. For the king, under such circumstances, 
to seek still to penetrate those remoter parts in search of barbarous 
wandering tribes, was sheer madness. 








5. avéxev, restrain yourself ; 























207.—5. Ta... yeydvee, my afflictions, (though) being ungrateful, 
have been a lesson to me (pabhpara, teachings, plur. which is fully ex- 
pressed by our singular lesson). — el... &pxetv. Croesus seems to have 
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A. 


Achemenide, the most noble fami- 
ly of the Persians, 125. 

Adriatic sea, 168. 

La, a city of Colchis, 2. 

yolians, subdued by Creesus, 6. 

A gbatana, capital city of Media, 98. 

Agron, king of Sardis, 7. 

Alexander, son of Priam, (Paris,) 3. 

Alitta, a name for Aphrodite with 
the Arabians, 131. 

Alyattes, king of Lydia, 16-25. 

Aphrodite, called by the Assyrians 
Mylitta, by the Arabians Alitta, 
by the Persians Mitra, 131; wor- 
ship of at Babylon, 199. 

Arabians, certain customs of, 198. 

Araxes, river on the east of the 
Caspian sea, 202. Same as the 
Oxus, 202, Rem. 

Ardys, king of Lydia, 15. 

Argos, 1. 

Arion, the harper, marvellous sto- 
ry of, 23, 24. 

Arizanti, a tribe of the Medes, 101. 

Armenia, 180. 

Armenians, their mode of navigat- 
ing the river, 194. 

Asia, Minor and Upper, 95. 

Assyria, chronology of, 95, Rem. ; 
history of, promised, 106, 184; 
kings of, who troubled Israel, 
106, Rem. ; its fertility of corn, 
but poverty of trees, 192, 193; 
had anciently many great cities, 
178; subdued by the Medes, 


102-106; subdued by Cyrus, 
178, 188-191. 

Astyages, 75, 107, et segg.; called 
also Aspadas, 73. 

Atlantic ocean, 202. 

Atys, king of Lydia, 7. 


B. 


Babylon, description of, 178-183 ; 
taken by Cyrus, 191; extent of 
its power, 192; two celebrated 
queens of, Semiramis and Nito- 
cris, 184, 185; chronology of, 
186, Jtem. 

Babylonia, fertility of its soil, 193. 

Babylonians, customs of, 195, 196; 
rites of Aphrodite, 199; care of 
the sick, 197; funerals, 198. 

Belus, "7. 

BLiton and Cleobis, two distinguish- 
ed Grecian youths, 31. 

Budii, a tribe of the Medes, 101. 

Buse, a tribe of the Medes, 101. 


C. 


Cambyses, father of Cyrus, 107, 
112, 207. 

Candaules, king of Lydia, 7-12. 

Chaldeans, the sacerdotal tribe of 
Babylon, 181, 183. 

Choaspes, a river near Susa, cele- 
brated for the purity of its wa- 
ter, 188. 

Caspian Sea, 202, 208. 

Cilicians, 28. 
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Cimmerians, 6, em. ; 15, 16. 
Cleobis, see Biton. 

Colophon, taken by Gyges, 14. 
Corinthian, treasury at Delphi, 


14, 

Croesus, king of Lydia, 7; subdues 
all the nations west of the Ha- 
lys, 28; his conversation with 
Solon, 80-33; his fall, 75; be- 
comes the friend and counsellor 
of Cyrus, 155, 156, 207, 208. 

Cyaxares, king of the Medes, im- 
proves their military discipline, 
13,74; besieges Nineveh, but is 
surprised and overwhelmed by 
the Scythians, 103, 104; sub- 
dues the Assyrians, 106. 

Cyno, wife of Mithradates, herds- 


man of Astyages, preserves Cy-. 


rus, 110-113; much praised by 
Cyrus, 122. 

Oyrnus, the island of Corsica, 167. 

Oyrus, father of Cambyses, 111. 

Cyrus Tue GREAT, parentage, 75, 
107, 108; his miraculous pre- 
servation, 109-112; brought up 
by the wife of a herdsman, 118, 
114; is recognized by his grand- 
father and sent to his parents, 
116, 122; avenges himself on 
Astyages, 123-129; his_ treat- 
ment of Astyages after he had 
him in his power, 130, & fem. ; 
war with Croesus and capture 
of Sardis, 78-75 ; siege and cap- 
ture of Babylon, 188-191; ex- 
pedition against the Massagete, 
201 et segg. ; crosses the Araxes, 
209; slain by Tomyris, 214; 
inglorious end of, 214, Kem. 


D. 


Dai, a tribe of the Persians, 125. 

Darius, governor of Persia under 
Cyrus, 209; opens the tomb of 
Nitocris, 187. 

Deioces, son of Phraortes, 16, 73; 
his character, 96; becomes king 
of the Medes, 96-98; his policy, 
99, 100; death, 102. 

Delphi, 14. 
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Derusici, a tribe of the Persians, 
125. 

Dropici, a tribe of the Persians, 
125. 


E. 


Ecbatana, 98, Rem. 
Europa, abduction of, 2. 


G. 


Germanii, a tribe on the east of 
Persia, 125. 

Gyges, assassinates Candaules and 
becomes king of Lydia, 3-14. 
Gyndes, river on the east of the 
Tigris, 189; divided by Cyrus 

into 860 streams, 202. 


H. 


Halys, river of Asia Minor, bound- 
ary of the kingdom of Creesus, 
28. 

Heraclide, a dynasty of Lydia, 7. 

Hercules, takes to wife the slave 
of Jardanus, 7. 

Helena, abduction of, 3. 

Hyele, a city of GEnotria, 167. 


I. 


Iberia, discovered by the Phoceeans, 
163. 

Inachus, father of Io, 1. 

Indians, their remarkable race of 
dogs, 192. 

Io, daughter of Inachus, rape of, 1; 
which was the first act of hosti- 
lity between Asia and Europe, 2; 
the Phcenician account of, 5. 

Is, a town and river in Babylonia, 
179 


Issedones, a people north of the 
Araxes, 201. 


J. 
Jardanus, his female slave, wife of 


Hercules, and mother of the 
Heraclide, 7. 


INDEX OF PROPER 


L. 


Labynetus, king of Babylon, who 
mediated alliance between Cy- 
axares and Alyattes, 74. 

Labynetus, another on whom Cy- 
rus warred, 188. 

Lycia, 182. 

Lycians, 28. 

Lydia, chronology of, 32, Rem. 

Lydians, so called from Lydus, 
formerly called Mceonians, 7 ; 
rendered effeminate by the policy 
of Cyrus, taken by the counsel 
of Croesus, 155, Rem. 

Lydus, from whom the appellation 
to the Lydians, 7. 


M. 


Madyes, king of the Scyths, 103. 

Magi, originally a tribe or family, 
101; the priestly caste of Per- 
sia, 107, 120, 128, 132, 140. 

Mandane, daughter of Astyages, 
and mother of Cyrus, 107. 

Maraphii, a tribe of the Persians, 
125. 

Mardi, a tribe of the Persians, 125. 

Maspii, a tribe of the Persians, 125. 

Massagete, a people east of the 
Caspian sea, 201; their worship, 
customs, etc., 212-216. 

Matiena, a range of mountains in 
Media, 189, 202. 

Medea, daughter of the king of 
Colchis, abducted by the Argo- 
nauts, 2. 

Meeones, the ancient appellation of 
the Lydians, 7. 

Medes, revolt from the Assyrians, 
95; Deioces becomes king, 96- 
100; tribes of, 101; subdue Asia 
under Phraortes, 102; war a- 
gainst the Lydians under Cyax- 
ares, 103; loose the sovereignty 
of Asia to the Scyths, 104; take 
Nineveh and subdue the Assy- 
rians, 106; fall under the power 
of the Persians, 1380. 

Media, description of the country, 
110. 

gi 
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Median dynasty, canon of, 180, 
Fem. 

Mitra, a Persian goddess, the same 
as Aphrodite, 1381. 

Mitradates, the herdsman who 
preserved Cyrus, 110, 111. 

Mylitta, Assyrian name of Aphro- 
dite, 181; her worship among 
the Babylonians, 199. 

Myrsilus, same as Candaules, son 
of Myrsus, 7. 


NAMES. 


N, 


Nineveh ; Ninus, the ancient capi- 
tal of Assyria, 193; besieged 
and taken by Cyaxares, 103, 106; 
taken also by Nitocris, 185; so 
named in 8.38. by prolepsis, 95, 
Rem. ; its fall predicted, 106, 
Rem. 

Nitocris, an eminent queen of Ba- 
bylon, 185-187; her place in the 
canon discussed, 186, Rem. 


Gnotria, 167. 
Ozxus, same as the Araxes, 202, 
Rem. 
Ginousse, islands in the Aigean, 
165. 
E; 


Panthiale, a tribe of the Persians, 
125. 

Pasargade, a tribe of Persians, 
125. 

Paretaceni, a tribe of the Medes, 
101. 

Patara, 182. 

Periander, tyrant of Corinth, 23. 

Persians, different tribes of, 125; 
their deities and sacrifices, 18], 
182; worship rivers, 188; vo- 
luptuous habits; deliberate when 
drunk, and decree when they 
have become sober, 188; various 
customs, 134-140; proper names 
ali end with the same letter, 139; 
subdued by Phraortes the Mede, 
102; they claim all Asia as their 
possession, 4. 


178 


Phenicians, migrated from the 
Erythrean to the Mediterranean 
sea, 1; built a temple to Aphro- 
dite, 105. 

Phraortes, king of the Medes, 102. 

Phoceans, voyages of, to Italy and 
Spain + founded Hyele, 163-167. 

Priamus, king of Troy, 4. 

Priene, taken by Ardys, 15. 


S. 


Sadyattes, king of Lydia, 16, 18. 

Sardis, dynasties of, 7; captured 
by the Cimmerians, 15. 

Sagartii, a tribe of the Persians, 125. 

Sardonian Sea, 166. 

Saspeires, 104. 

Scyths, 15, 108, Aem., 106. 

Semiramis, 184; whether there 
were two queens of that name, 
186, Rem. 

Smyrna, 14,'16. 

Solon, legislator of Athens, 29; 
his celebrated discourse with 
Croesus, 29-33; probability of 
the story discussed, 33, Hem. 


INDEX OF PROPER NAMES. 


Struchates, a tribe of the Medes, 
101. 

Syennesis, king of Cilicia, 74. 

Syria, 105. 


dT: 


Tabalus, governor of Sardis under 
Cyrus, 153, 154. 

Tenarus, 23, 24. 

Tartessus, probably the Tarshish 
of S. Scripture, 163. 

Tellus, an Athenian youth, pro- 
nounced happy by Solon, 30. 

Thales, foretold an eclipse of the 
sun, 74. 

Tomyris, queen of the Massagete, 
her parley with Cyrus about 
crossing the Araxes, 205-207, 
recovers her son who had been 
taken by stratagem, 212; insults 
the body of Cyrus, 214. 

Tursenia, discovered by the Pho- 
cans, 163. 

Turseni, naval warfare with the 
Phoceans, 166, 167. 


INDEX TO THE NOTES. 


L—OF TOPICS, GRAMMATICAL, HISTORICAL, ETC. 


A. 


Accusative case, absolute, 14. 18; 
before Inf. by attraction, 3. 6; 
of time, 29. 4; signification, 24. 2. 

Acme, etymol. of, 29. 1. 

Adjective, instead of adv 382. 46; 
98. 1; predicate, position of, 
196. 15; 202. 6. 

An, And, 124. 14. 

Anacoluthon, 114. 10. 

Antecedent, of rel. pro., ellipsis of, 
113. 2; 127. 9. 

Aorist, and perfect together, 73. 19. 

Article, position of, 187. 5; post- 
positive, 5.2; 95.4; without a 
substantive, 5. 14; 177. 1. 

Artaba, 192. 18. 

Assyrian Chronology, 95. Lem. ; 
kings who troubled Israel, 106. 
Rem. 

Attic cheenix, medimnus, ete. 192. 
13. 

B. 

Barbacue, with the Persians, 133. 5. 

Be, etymological relations of, 126. 
13. 

Beloe, character of his translation 
of Herodotus, 189. 3. 

Beotian shoes, 195 4. 

Budha, 131. Rem. 


C. 
Cadmean victory, 166. 9. 
Call, etymol., 163. 8. 


Cap, caput, etymol., 180. 8. 

Case-endings, significant, 24. 2° 
29. 38. 

Cerementation, among the Persians 
and other nations, 140. 6. 

Chronology, of Assyria, 95. Rem. ; 
of Babylon, 186. vem. ; of Ly- 
dia, 16, 82. Rem. ; of Media, 130. 
Rem. ; of Persia from Cyrus to 
Darius, 32. Rem. 

Collective nouns, number of, 97. 1. 

Compass, points of named, 6. 3. 

Comparative, absolute, 114. 16; 
double, 32. 25. 

Comparison, peculiar form of, 126. 
22. 

Consonants, originally syllabic, 13.1. 
Copper and gold, earlier in use 
than iron and silver, 215. /eem. 
Crasis of an « diphthong, 125. 11. 

Crop, crap, etymol., 198. 12. 
Crucifixion, practised by the an- 
cients, 128. Rem. 
Ctesias, notice of, 78. 4; his chro- 
nology of Assyria compared with 
hat of Herodotus, 95. sem. 
Fei cup, cubo, eymba, cte., ety- 
ol., 180. 3. 
D. 


Dative case, construction of, 138. 9, 
remarks on, 31. 22; 32.3; of 
time, 206. 4. 

Deponent verbs, middle voice, 95. 3. 
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Diphthong, by crasis, 125, 11. 

Divine Providence and justice, 127. 
8; 161. 6. 

Dozen, construction of, 32. 16. 

Dumb, dupe, etymol., 111. 22. 


E. 


Eclipse, predicted by Thales, 74 ; 
importance of the date of, to 
chronology, 75. Rem. 

Ellipsis, in the second member of 
a comparison, 126. 22; of ante- 
cedent to a relative, 127. 9; in 
partitive construction, 183. 5. 

Embalming, among the Persians, 
140. 6; 198. 1. 

Eunuch, etymol., 117. 20. 

Hyes of the king, 100. 9; 114. 8. 


F. 


Few, construction of, 32. 16. 
Flexibility of the Greek, 134. 15. 


G. 


Genitive case, significance of, 24. 2; 
of time, 29.4; of measure, 178. 8; 
with welOecOa, 126. 19. 

Gerund, lack of, a defect in the 
Greek, 100. 6; 108. 1. 

God in history, 161. 6. 

Gold and copper, earlier in use 
than iron and silver, 215. fem. 


1. 


Hard, etymol., 13. 1. 

Hendyadis, 111. 23. 

High places, symbol of idolatrous 
worship in Israel, 131. Hem. 

History, true idea of, 161. 6. 

Hundred, construction of, 32. 16. 

Hyesos, Hucsos, Hookshas, 202. Rem. 


I. 


Infinitive mode, impersonal, 131.4; 
with subject nominative, 2. 16; 
attracting its subject to the accu- 
sative, 3. 6. 
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Idolatry, origin of, 1381. Rem. 

Tf, etymol. and sense of, 124, 14. 

Impaling and crucifying, practised 
by the ancients, 128. 6, and Kem. 

Impersonal construction, 2065. 6. 

Tonicus motus, 155. Rem. 

Iron, later in use than gold, and 
why, 215. Rem. 


J. 


Justice divine, 127.8; seat of with 
the ancients, 14. 14; 97. 4. 


K, 


King, the great, distinctive appel- 
- Jation of the monarch of the East 
with the Greeks, 188. 4. 


L. 


Laurent, his translation of Hero- 
dotus characterized, 189. 8. 

Leprosy, among the Persians, 138. 6. 

Lick, etymol., 74. 21. 

Ludus, 155. Rem. 

Lycia, seat of an oracle of Apollo, 
182. 8. 


M. 


Marseilles, colonized by the Greeks 
and perpetuated the Grecian 
culture, 167. fem. 

Marriage, how effected at Baby- 
lon, 196. 20. 

Medic garment, distinguished for 
beauty, 135. 2. 

Medicine, art of, at Babylon—a 
noble profession, 197. and Kem. 

Middle sense of deponents, 95. 3. 

Mile, etymol., 32. 16. 


N. 


Negatives, repetition of, strengthen 
or neutralize each other; prin- 
ciple the same in all languages, 
187. 2. 

Nemesis, 127. 8; 161. 6. 

| Ninus, a real personage, 95. Rem. 
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Nomades, derivation of, 15. 4. 
Nominative case, subject of Infini- 
tive, 2.16; absolute, 134. 1. 


0. 


Oracle, to Croesus, ambiguous, 73. 
3 75.22. 

Oxus, the Araxes of Herodotus, 
202. Fem. 


P; 


Patara, seat of an oracle of Apollo, 
182. 8. 

Participle, for gerund, 100. 6 ; 108. 
1; passive present, wanting in 
English, 108. 7; passive with 
auxiliary, attributive in sense, 
13.7; 180. 4. 

Partitive, elliptical construction of, 
1383. 3. 

Perfect tense and aorist together, 
73. 19. 

Periphrastic tense, 73.7; 180. 4. 

Phut, Potitii, Pythia, 181. Rem. 

Plural names of towns, 15. 2. 

Points of the compass, 6. 3. 

Prayer, among the Persians, not 
for self alone, 132. 6. 

Prepositions, in translating, sense 
of merged in that of the case- 
ending, 24, 2. 

Pronoun, third person put for first, 
108. 20; 115. 12; compound re- 
lative, 127. 9. 

Proprieties of life, commendable 
scrupulousness of the Orientals, 
99. 7. 

Prostitution of all maidens, a 
priestly institution at Babylon, 
199. 

Providence, the idea of, prominent 
in Herodotus, 127. 8. 


R. 


felatwe pronoun, with ellipsis of 
antecedent, 113. 2; 127. 9. 

Religion, of Persia, not understood 
by Herodotus, 131. Rem. 

Rivers, sacred, 188. 13. 


181] 


Romulus and Remus, story of simi- 
lar to that of Cyrus, 122. Rem. 


8. 


Sacrifices, regard to cleanliness, 
182. 5. 

Sardis, orthography of, 7. 4. 

Scimetars, 125. 8. 

Scollop, etymol., 128. 6. 

Scythe, as a weapon, 125. 8. 

Ship-building, art of, 168. 4. 

St, soit, derivation and sense of, 
124. 14. 

Silver, later in use than gold or 
copper, 161. 6. 

Spies, 100. 8. 

Stupid, etymol., 111. 22. 

Suggest, etymol., 156. 1. 

Syntax, of the Greek complex, and 
why, 134, 15. 


T. 


Tacitus, a passage of, compared 
with one in Herodotus, 1383. 
Fem. 

Tenses, originally only two in 
Greek, 13. 1; imperfect, signify 
sometimes defective action or 
attempt merely, 165. 2; 205. 3. 

Thousand, construction of, 32. 16. 

Thumb, thump, etymol., 111. 22. 

Tribes of Media, 101; of Persia, 125. 


V. 
Verb, primitive form of, in Greek, 
13. 1. 
W. 


What, as a compound relative, 
127, 9. 

Winds, names of concrete, 6. 4. 
Women, mode of disposing of in 
marriage at Babylon, 196. 20. 

Woden, 131. Rem. 
Worship of rivers, 188. 13. 


Z. 


Zeugma, 96. 4. 
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IL—OF CERTAIN GREEK WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED 


A. Bopéas, 6. 4. 
aelBw, 182. 14. r. 
aecein, 73. 18. 
&éAmros, 111. 10. vyauBpds, 76. 6. 
aldw, dw, 132. 14. yauay wpata, 196. 5. 
aiuacin, 191. 28. vyauav éradrAayny, 74. 18. 
duc, 112. 1. wydp, 124. 5. 
Guaptas, 119. 2. vé, 124. 18. 
ava, 100. 8. A. 
avaBacts, 162. 1. 
avayvwos, 116. 2. Se, adv. ending, 182. 9 
dvdoraros, 155. 11. dé eel re, 96. 17. 
avSpds dpainv, 107. 8. Séov, 119. 2; 186. 27. 
avecxoAdmioe, 128. 6. 87, 1.7; 2.7; 114.1; 115. 5. 
ard, 24. 2; its relation to time, | dia wéoov, 104. 4. 
126. 12; 183. 9. Siaxpdouat, 110. 19; 167. 12. 


ad, in comp. with verbs followed | 8:507, 107. 10. 
by ace. 1. 3; with pn, 105. 3. Sidpdoxw, dwex-, 156.6; em, 161. 4 


amd yAdoons, 1238. 20. Soxéev, impers. with ellipsis, 131. 4. 
gard Selrvov, 126, 12; 13838. 9. Sduos, 179. 7. 
amodnuew, 29. 6. Spéravoy, 125. 8. 
amobvhokw, TeAcuTaw, 161. 6. duvatds, oids Te, 29. 9. 
é&moxpdouat, 102. 4. 
apxndev, 181. 10. E. 
"agin h &vw, and 7 KaTw, 95. 8. 
ére, 190. 11. edéac, soleé, ellipsis of, 131. 4. 
arpeuicw, 185. 5. ZOos, 20vos, Z0w, dos, E¢- oat, 15. 4. 
abroét, 182. 9. els, see és. 
abrod ravTn, 189. 20; 210. 3; 214. | &x, of time, after, 185. 29; 186. 2. 
11. éxecde, 182. 9. 
B. éxmAdyets, 116. 5; 119. 25. 
éralw, 193. 23. 
Ba, or Be, & verb root, 126. 13. treye pas, 122. 6. 


BactAreds 6 weyas, 188. 4. évapéas, 105. 17. 
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ev 61) Kal, 184. 4. 
év juepn, 126. 4. 
év0a = év ra &, 178. 4. 

évt, 188. 2. 

évl éexaor@, 123. 9. 

évTos Te éwuTod, 119.25. 

e€ aéAmtov, 111. 10. 
etaviornu 15. 53; 155. 18. 
éfemirtaduevol, 197. 7. 


émaeider, émaodh, 182. 14. 

emel Te O06, 126, 12. 

emf, with gen. of place, when mo- 
tion is implied, a constructio 
pregnans, 164.17; with gen. of 
a person, 5. 16. 

émdiCnut, 95. 1. 

emikAnow, 114, 6. 

emirkeiv, 104. 11. 

emioTduevol, 122. 4. 

énitexa, 108. 6. 

emitpepdmevoy, 123. 5. 

érvdovto, 122. 3. 

ros, 18. 10. 

erwvuuinv, 14. 18. 

epdev, 181. 7. 

epya, 97. 14. 

és, primary sense of, 14, 12; 81. 
27; with numerals, 32. 8; dis- 
tinguished from mapa, 24. 2. 

és Séay, 119. 2; 186. 27. 

és Huepny, 126. 6. 

€s xaipov, 206. 3. 

éoowbévres, 190. 6. 

erepos, 82. 12. 

eU(wvos, 104. 2. 

evvovxos, 117. 20. 

eon A€ywy, 118. 6. 

éxw, with Inf. 24, 33; as auxiliary, 
73.7; 109.11; with ellipsis of 
obj. reflexive, 1. 8. 

éwOa, 73. 22. 


Z. 
¢e, as a root, 95. 1. 
H. 


00s, 15.4; 157. 2. 
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hie, as auxiliary, 122. 11. 

Hvre, 124. 14, 

joav, with the sense of motion, 
126. 13. 


©. 


OduBe, 111. 22, 

GéAw, as auxiliary, 109. 11. 

BeAokanew, 127. 13. 

OeoBAaBys, 127. 8. 

O@nBasteds, 180. 5. 

Oe(v), 6, adverbial or case-endings, 
182. 9. 


I. 


t, in erasis, 125. 11. 

tOuev, 14. 9. 

ixérys, 74. 1. 

wa, adv. of place, in partitive con- 
struction, 98. 12. 

tpov, 182. 2. 

toa mpos toa, 2. 7, 

icropéw, 122. 5. 

ioropin, proem. 


K. 
kat 5% Kal, 1. 7, 


kal érel re, kal mp@rds Te, 96. 17. 

kapdy, 206, 3. 

Kduvw, 118. 6. 

Kapta, 191. 80. 

kapmdés, 198, 12. 

kataé = Ka? &=xaTa & 208 4, 
118. 2. 

KkataBulyw, 116. 21; 
118. 4. 

katdtmep, 118, 2. 

KaTa Adyoy, 184. 8. 

Kata Toy avrToy Adyov, 186. 15. 

kardoKora, 100. 9. 

kaTaxpdouat, 117. 5. 

KaThKoot, 100. 9. 

katumepOe, 185. 18. 

kn, 97. 15. 

Koomew, Kéopos, 188. 18; 184. 8; 
186. 24. 

Kou udAtora, 119. 5. 

kuv@, 122. 12. 

Kintw, and cognate forms, 180. 8. 


with part. 
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A. 


Aewodpos, 187. 2. 
Adyos, 184. 8; 186. 15. 
Avdicew, 155. Rem. 


M. 


padrov Tt, 114. 16. 

uiy...dé, strengthened by TOvTO, 
30. 19, 21; by xapls or the arti- 
cle 76, 108. 3. 

werd, in comp. 156. 4; 178.13; 
194. 2. 

uh with ard, 105. 3; after verbs 
of fearing, 155. 11. 

udyis, 116. 6. 


N. 


vedrepa Bovrcvery, 210. 9. 
vnds, 182. 2. 

vouidw, 131. 6. 

vouw, 131. 2. 


O. 


é3e, referring to the first person, 
108. 20; 115. 12. 

68és—ex THs 6500, compared with 
kar’ 6ddv, 157. 1. 

oia, 190. 11. 

ofda, 181. 1. 

oixhios, 107. 12. 

oiés re, and duvards, 29. 9; with 
ellipsis of the antecedent rela- 
tive, 112. 4. 

dAvywpew, 4.7. 

dArywpln, 106. 3. 

duoxpottny, 74. 21. 

duws mevrot, 189. 19. 

bmioGe, 191. 4. 

épyh, 73. 18. 

dco, 127. 1. 

évt wy, 181. 18. 

Bpedov, with ei, fe, ete. 111. 12. 

épOadrpoy Bactréos, 114. 8. 


Tl. 


Wat, 121. 2. 
mav7n, 126.4; 181. 7. 
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mapd, 24.2; 82.15; in comp. 108. 
14. 

mapaxpdoud, 108. 14. 

mas, 122, 12. 

welOec0au, with gen., 126. 19. 

welOw, and macx, 98. 12. 

mep, 106. 9. 

meperme ed, 73, 11. 

meptopew, 138, 12. 

nepivintrw, 108. 15. 

mepimoréouat, 110. 18. 

mept modAod, 73. 12. 

mepitlOnut, 128. 12. 

mAetoros, 120. 18. 

mo.éw, = do or make, 185. 26. 

rérccua, 98. 10; 178. 3. 

ap pleonastic, 165. 14. 

mpiv...%, 4 3. 

xpoecodiavro, 190. 9. 

mpoepuadtato, 185. 6. 

mpoxa, 111. 24. 

apés, 24.2; with gen., 124, 17. 

mpooOjooua TH yvaun, 109. 8. 

mpookuvew, 119. 1. 

mpocotayres, 119.22; 129. 1. 

mpoopéperOa, 116. 3. 

mporepos...%, 4. 3. 

mudéwy, why plural, 187. 2. 

auvOdvomat, 111. 25; 122. 3. 


2. 


g, initial, a movable element, 134.4 
sogisrns, 29. 3. 
gopds, 96. 3. 

omakw, 110. 6. 

ordua, 1384. 4. 
ovyyevns, 107. 12. 
cuudoph, 32. 21. 

ouy, 156. 4. 
cuveotucay, 208. 4. 
cvvoikyots, 196. 11. 
oxoworeveas, 189. 15. 


Ws 


Te wavra, 122. 12. 

rabal, 198. 1. 

re, enclitic, with conditional par- 
ticle, 124. 14; original sense of, 
112, 4. 

retxos, 191. 28. 
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TéerAeny, 121. 3. 

TeXevTaw, and amobvncKw, 161. 6. 
TéAos, 103. 4; 183. 7. 

Téuevos, 188. 12. 

Thy ért Oavarw, 109. 2. 

Ts, enclitic, 166. 6. 

70... euov, for fue, 108. 22. 

Tot, 82. 3; 120. 21. 

Tore érel Te, 96. 17. 

TovUToO wev...TovTO dé, 80. 19. 


tpémoyv, 189. 17. 


tuyxdvw, with participle, 202. 27. 


TUpavvos, 6. 2. 


T@oe, for first person, 108. 20. 
Yt. 


brepBnvat, 104. 3. 

iad, in comp. 73. 8; 156. 6. 
trdxpiots, bwoKxpitns, 116. 3. 
brokuTrrTw, 1380. 3. 

broriOnut, 156. 1. 

brépeat, 110. 7. 


gpduevos, 24, 80. 
piréw, 134, 2. 
gpovTid:, 111. 5. 


X. 


xalpwy, 121. 4. 

XadAdaior, 181. 20. 

xO¢g@, 126. 22. 

xiAca, 82. 16. 

xpdoua, 168. 2. 

xphuara, 187. 7. 

xXpnorov, 196. 15. 

xpuctov, 183. 5. 

Xpvo@ Te kal efuaci, 111. 23. 
Xwplov, 186. 11. 

xwpls uty... xwpls dé, 106. 3. 


Q. 


w@pain, avipds, 107. 8; yauev, 196.6 
&pn, 4. 7 
as TaxioTa, 128, 2. 


THE END. 
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